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Dick Ivy: .1928 - 2004 

His history will live on. 

Dick Ivy, chief author and researcher of the York County Historical Fact Sheets, lectured 
on York County history, conducted history tours in Yorktown and served for 14 years as the 
costumed ‘York Towne Crier” leading the parade on the 4th of July. His enduring interest in 
history led him to research and write a biography of General Abraham Eustis, a 19th century 
commander of Fort Monroe published in 1984. In addition, he was an organizer, past president 
and history director of the Fort Eustis Historical and Archeological Association. 

Journalist and indefatigable community volunteer, Dick Ivy began his career in the U.S. 
Army, serving from 1946 to 1966, editing 14 Army newspapers in Japan, France and the U. S. 
and receiving two Army Commendation Medal Awards. As a civilian he continued to serve as 
Chief of Troop Information and assistant public affairs officer for the Army at Ft. Eustis tor 17 
years, then retired again to write news and features for the York Town Crier newspaper. 

A 1975 graduate of Christopher Newport College, he took advanced courses in public 
affairs and management at the University of Wisconsin at Madison. In 1991, he served as 
chairman for the three-day celebration of the 300th Anniversary of the founding of Yorktown and 
was honored by former President George H. W. Bush and the National Association of Counties 
as part of a “County Points of Light” celebration in Washington D.C. He was named 
Outstanding Volunteer in 1999 by the York County Board of Supervisors. 




























RICHARD F.'DICK'IVY 


YORKTOWN - Journalist and indefati¬ 
gable community volunteer Richard F. 
(Dick) Ivy, 76, of Dandy, passed away Fri¬ 
day,June 11,2004, at Riverside Hospital. 

Bom in Boston, Mass., Ivy began his 
career in the U.S. Army, serving from 1946 
to 1966, editing 14 Army newspapers in 
Japan, France and the U.S. and receiving 
two Army Commendation Medal awards. 
As a civilian, he continued to serve as 
Chief of.Troop Information and assistant 
public affairs officer for the Army at Fort 
Eustis for 17 years, then retired again to 
write news and features for the York Town 
Crier newspaper. 

His enduring interest in history led 
him to research and write a biography of 
Gen. Abraham Eustis, a 19th century com¬ 
mander of Fort Monroe published in 
1984. In addition, he was an organizer, 
past president and history director of the 
Fort Eustis Historical and Archeological 
Association. He was also an officer in the 
York Historical Society, and initiated, 
researched, authored, laid out and dupli¬ 
cated 38 issues of the York History series. 
He spoke on York County history topics, 
conducted history tours in Yorktown and 
served for 14 years as the costumed ’York 
Town Crier.'In 1991, he served as chair¬ 
man for the three-day celebration of the 
300th Anniversary of the founding of 
Yorktown. 

Ordained a Southern Baptist minister 
in 1953, he served as pastor of a church in 
Arkansas and was serving as a Sunday 
School teacher of adults at Fort Eustis at 
the time of his death. 

A lifelong lover of opera, he was an 
actor, singer and producer in plays and 
operas in community theater in Tidewater 
Virginia. 

Ivy translated his retirement hobby of 
breeding exotic birds into another career, 
organizing a local caged bird club, now 
the largest in a six-state area. He founded 
and edited several bird club publications 
and published a series of educational 
brochures on bird breeding and care as an 


outreach to 50-plus bird clubs across 
America through an organization he co¬ 
founded, the Bird Clubs of America. He 
received an Avy Award from the American 
Federation of Aviculture in the 1980s. 

A1975 graduate of Christopher New¬ 
port College, he took advanced courses in 
public affairs and management at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison . In 
1991, he was honored by former Presi¬ 
dent George H.W. Bush and the National 
Association of Counties as part of a "Coun¬ 
ty Points of Light'celebration in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He was named Outstanding 
Volunteer in 1999 by the York County 
Board of Supervisors. 

He is survived by his wife, Lily, a York 
County school teacher; his son,Tim and 
his family - wife Carol and son Tanner; his 
daughter, Rose Cogan and her family - 
husband Bill, daughter Erin and son 
Michael; and a brother-in-law and sister, 
Philippe and Dorothy deVicq. 

A memorial service will be held Friday 
at 3:30 p.m.at Regimental Memorial 
Chapel, Fort Eustis. 

In lieu of flowers, the family requests 
living plants that may be given to area 
convalescent homes and hospitals. 

Arrangements by Amory Funeral 
Home, Grafton. 
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Yorktown Timeline 


1570 - 9 Spanish Jesuits come overland from the James River to establish a mission on the Pamukey (York) 

River. All but a boy were massacred by the Kiskiacks. Spanish later rescued the boy. 

1607 • John Smith explores Pamunkey River. Identifies Indian village as “Chiskiack”. 

1630 - Grants given to ‘adventurers’ who would build ‘in the forest’ along the Pamunkey River, among them 

Governor Sir John Harvey himself, who sent people to settle his Yorke Plantation, named after the first 
Duke of York, who would become King Charles. 

1633 - Yorke Village on the Wormeley Creek declared a Virginia port by the House of Burgesses. 

1634 - Yorke and Chiskiack Parishes become Charles River Shire and the river, Charles River. 

1635 - Nicholas Martiau granted 1,600 acres off of the Charles River. 

1640 ■ The first Yorke Parish church built on the edge of Yorke Village. 

1642 - Name of river and shire changed to York, after the second Duke of York. 

1667 - Second Yorke Parish church built over the foundation of the first. 

1667 - Bacon’s Rebellion. 

1691 - Virginia Ports Act authorizes 15 port towns, including one on the York River, for the collection of tariffs. 

Fifty acres of Martiau’s son-in-law George Read’s property was purchased for the town. 85 lots laid out by a 
hired architect-surveyor, Lawrence Smith of Gloucester. 

1692 - Thomas Sessions House built. 

1697 - Third York Parish church built of marl from the York River cliffs on property donated by Governor Francis 
Nicholson. New York County Courthouse built of frame and marl, shingle roof. 

1710-1739 - York becomes colony’s designated slave port. 71% of all slaves entered at Yorktown. From 1718 to 
1739,14,218 slaves landed here. 


1720 - Custom House built. 

1730 - Nelson House built. 

1774 - November 7, Yorktown hosted its own ‘Tea Party’ to protest the Stamp Act. 

1781 - October 19, Victory at Yorktown against the British. Last battle of the Revolutionary War. 

1814 - March 3, great fire in Yorktown,destroying the second Courthouse built in 1733. 

1824 - Marquis de Lafayette's return visit to Yorktown. 

1861 - The Battle of Big Bethel. Beginning of the Civil War in Virginia. 

1862 - Peninsula Campaign. Magrudcr had 15,000 troops at Yorktown using Revolutionary War redoubts. Union 

troops bombarded the beach from Homsbyville. Johnston evacuates Yorktown on May 4. 

1863 - December, Yankee ammunition stored in Courthouse blew up, destroying the Swan Tavern and adjacent 

Phillip Lightfoot house. 


- Cornerstone laid for the Victory Monument, 100 years after being approved by Congress. 

' - The Naval Weapons Station created on the Penniman site. 

I- Colonial National Historical Park established. 

I - Hurricane destroys Yorktown waterfront and causes damage in Seaford and Dandy. 

I - Colonial Parkway between Yorktown and Williamsburg completed by the Civilian Conservation Corp. 

• - Navy site became to U. S. Coast Guard Reserve Training Center. 

I - York County Schools integrated. 

- Bicentennial celebration of the Victory at Yorktown. 
i - Opening of Riverwalk Landing. 

i- Yorktown celebrates the 225 th Anniversary of the Siege at Yorktown with four days of activities, one of 
the signature events of America's 400 th Anniversary Commemoration of the settlement of Jamestown. 
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York History Series, #Y-1, (June 98) June 00 


Walking Up 
Main Street 


Main Street, Yorktown, perhaps existed as a path long 
before the Town of York was moved there in 1691. The town 
was laid out by York County Surveyor Maj. Lawrence Smith 
of Gloucester whose son Lawrence built today's Moore 
House. The original Main Street crossed today's Rt. 17 and 
continued down the hill to Water Street. Many other busi¬ 
nesses and homes on the street have changed by war, fire, 
explosions, and time. This aerial photo by Nan Brown 
Maxwell was taken for the York Town Crier's 10th Anni¬ 
versary supplement Mar. 23, 1988. 

Buildings 


road has 
been paved 
since the 
1930s, but 
the historic 


highlighted 
in this series 
have elevat¬ 
ed the name 
Main Street 
to some¬ 
place out of 
the ordinary. 


Steamship 

warehouse 




Custom House -12 
Windmill Point 
Bank of 1900 - 1 
Swan Tavern -10 
Church -9 
Somerwell-8 
Medical-7 Victory Ctr- 

Courthouse-6 tKX, 
Pate House - 5 > 

Fife & Drum Museum -— 


WATEK 


' NPS Visitor Ctr 
— Tobacco Road 
Monument Lodge 
Digges’ -1 
Hornsby - 2 
Sessions' - 3 
Great Valley 
Nelson House - 4 


MAIN] 


Ballentine 


Main Street - where a signer of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence lived, where Lafayette returned to, presidents walked and 
ate, armies marched, ship passengers waited for transportation 
inland, tobacco and com was shipped, slaves and European 
goods were debarked, and where we celebrate victory and 
independence annually with parades and patriotic activities. 


Compiled and edited by Dick Ivy from photos 
taken by Nan Brown Maxwell of the York Town 
Crier (issues in 1981 & 1992) and reproduced from 
the newspaper here and published by the York County 
Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, 

VA 23692. eMail: dickivy@two-rivers.com 
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The Mungo Somerwell House was 
built by him in about 1700. He was a 
ferryman, married widow Elizabeth 
Leighlonhouse. He died in 1707. When 
she died, her heir sold it to merchant 
Phillip Lightfoot who lived in it 70 yrs. 

Its several buildings on the property 
were used as an ordinary. In the Civil 
War, it was used as a hospital. Added on 
to, it became a hotel. Ye Olde Yorktown 
Inn. In 1933, Federal-paid relief work¬ 
ers lined up at this building the National 
Park Service had bought in 1932 to get 
paid. The NPS restored it to its original 
shape in 1937. Like some other historic 
buildings on Main Street, it is rented to 
commercial enterprises in keeping with 
the historic nature of the park. 

Adjacent to it is the Grace Episcopal 
Church built of York River marl in 
1697. It was the 3rd York Parish church, 
but now combined with Kiskiack Parish and called the York 
Hampton Parish church. Its have been outspoken in 

governmental matters, spawning revolts against colonial rule 
Its graveyard contains tombs of the Nelson family, and the 
Martiau ("Father of Yorktown") family, maternal ancestors of 
George Washington. Read Iris monument on Ballard St. 

Tlie Medical Shop was purchased by Dr. Corbin Griffin 
in 1773. Some think Dr. George Riddell practiced there in the 
early 1750s. Griffin served in the Virginia line in the Revolu¬ 
tion and was imprisoned on a British ship. The shop burned in 
the Great Fire of 1814. Rebuilt, it was the York Post Office 
for a time, turd in the photo, the Yorktown Shoppe, now 
located across the street. 

The Swan Tavern was built in August 1719 by Scotch 
Tom Nelson and Joseph Walker as a tenement called the 
Swan. It remained in the Nelson family 
until 1778, including Thomas Nelson Jr. 

Many later owners kept the tavern going 
providing food, drink, and residence on 
the second floor, for visitors and work¬ 
ers of the courthouse across the street. 

On Dec. 16, 1863, during Union occupa¬ 
tion of Yorktown, the gunpowder stor¬ 
ed on the Courthouse among the col¬ 
umns of the entrance exploded destroy¬ 
ing the Courthouse, Lightfoot's house 
across the street and the Swan Tavem. 

The NPS rebuilt the Tavern from many 
historic records and Civil War photo¬ 
graphs, finishing it in 1935. 

The Old Courthouse was the 5th, 
the latest built in 1955, built on the same 
comer, since 1697. It continues as 
York Hall in year 2000 with official 
county use but also as a cultural center. 

The Mitchell House on the comer of 
Ballard was the Central Fidelity Bank, The idea for this 
later the York post office in early 1900. published Y'T hi 





The idea for this fact sheet came from friend Perry Womom Moore of Williamsburg who 
Yorktown - A Guidebook, 1976, The Dcitz Press, Richmond. 



The Nelson House of Georgian de¬ 
sign, was built by "Scotch Tom" Nelson 
iYu'd //c&hs son was William, another 
importer, who joined the governor's 
council in 1745, and served as its presi¬ 
dent for 30 years. His house on the north 
side of Main was burned in the Great 
Fire of 1814. His son, Thomas Jr., who 
inherited the Nelson House in 1761, and 
Lucy Grymes had 11 children there. He 
was educated in England, but was a 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, raised and commanded the Vir¬ 
ginia Militia to fight in the Revolution¬ 
ary War, was a member of the Commit¬ 
tee of Correspondence and Safety, gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia, and a mayor of the 
Town of Yorke after the war. The Colo¬ 
nial National Park opens the house 


a 

Union hospital in the Civil War. In 
1920, the Capt. George Blow family 
restored the house, which they called 
York Hall. The park bought it in 1968. 

The Customhouse, owned by the 
Comte de Grasse chapter of the Daugh¬ 
ters of the American Revolution, is open 
on special days. It was built as a store¬ 
house in 1721 by Richard Ambler, who 
later became collector of duties from 
ship captains. His house was next door 
but burned in the Civil War. Jacquelin 
Ambler, his son, inherited it, but trade 
was already dwindling. In the Civil 
War, it was Magruder's headquarters. It 
is the oldest Customhouse still standing 
in America, and has memorabilia of 
Admiral de Grasse, and other notables. 

The Cole- -PiJJS House was built in 
1699 by Thomas who was a York River 
ferryman. In 1703, he and his wife 
Elizabeth deeded it to their indentured 
servant Joan Lawson for 7 years of 
service. Eventually, Cole Digges owned 
it, and had access to his warehouses on 
the waterfront and his pier into the York 
River, for his merchant business. He 
used the avenue to the waterfront, the 
Great Valley, before some of the other 
roads were built. Dudley was a son. The 
D,C)arouse has just recently been reno¬ 
vated by the park service. 

The Archer Cottage on Water St. is 
at the bottom of the Great Valley. Next 
to the Custom House is the Drum Muse¬ 
um, Fife & Drums, and the Yorktown 
Shoppe in rebuilt Colonial buildings. 
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Tlie Dudley Dlggcs House, built in the typical Georgian architectural mode in 1775, was dam¬ 
aged in the Revolution. Property was restored by the National Park Service in 1960. Digges was 
a lawyer and a Burgess of York 25 yrs. (1752-1776), and a local member of tbe Committee of 
Correspondence & Safety, and moved to Williamsburg later. He was rector of the College of 
W&M 1782-84. It was sold to Major John West of the West Point clan. His wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Nelson Jr. The outbuildings are reproductions of a kitchen, granary, 
smokehouse, and stable, even a well house. The family of the Colonial National Park superin¬ 
tendent lives there lodav. 
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The Tliomas Sessions House was built within the year he bought the property in Mar. 1692. 
Wife Hester ran it as an inn from 1698 to 1705, but was divorced for infidelity. It was an ordi¬ 
nary intermittently in the first quarter of the 1700s. In 1766, Dr. Matthew Pope, twice mayor of 
the Town of Yorke (1788,1791), bought the property. It was the Union headquarters during the 
occupation of Yorktown, 1861-1863. It became the property in 1901 oflawyer Conway H. 
Sheild and wife Catherine who was directress of the Yorktown Branch, Assn, for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Virginia Antiquities 1921-1946). Son Judge Conway H. Sheild Jr , was bom there, 
d. 1970. The house is owned by descendants. The house and basement walls are very thick. 


There once was a Monument Lodge across 
the street from the monument, operated by 
Lula Wade Renfoith, wife of Rev. A.J. Ren- 
forth, a multi-talented man much involved in 
the life of Yorktown in the early 1900s. It was 
the wish of Mrs. Renfoith that the lodge not 
be used for anytliing else, and was tom down. 

The Hornsby House built of Flemish 
bond brick in a Georgian style in 1933, on 
one of the original lots of the town (1691) is 
privately owned by the Homsbys living there. 

The brick house at Smith St was known 
as the Adm. "Capt" John Bailentine Dwell¬ 
ing, built in modem time from materials of a 
1792 house brought here from 50 miles 
away. It's-a private home today. 
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Note two of 
the 4 obelisks 


Compiled, written, and edited by Dick Ivy 
and published by the York County Historical 
Committee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 
23692. Cover photo found by Bob Bigelow 
eMail: dickivy@two-rivers.com 















































































A surrender 
monument 
that didn't 
make it 

Before the cornerstone of the 
Victory Monument was laid in 
1881, a work authorized 100 years 
before by the Congress, some 
thought the place of surrender 
should be marked for all to see. 
The location of trees, and two 
markers fell to modern designs 
and government choice. 
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In 1880, a joint committee of the two houses with repre- 


The 1890 surrender monument has rested in the woods of the 


sentatives from the 13 original colonies, was chosen to find a Park Service for nearly 70 years, (foto by Ivy) 


site for a commemorative monument. $ 100,000 had been des¬ 



ignated for the site and building. In 1881, the cornerstone was According to 

laid at the site overlooking the river. Some wanted it elsewhere, proven accurate, a 

There was a monument in 1860, not to victory but to com- government offici 
memorate the surrender, at the site where people thought it Development Cor 

happened, used later perhaps for building by Civil War sol- was not ^e place, 
diers. (N ps today) woul 

Not satisfied with just a Victory Monument, John W. future. As time w 

Shaw, superintendent of the National Cemetery in 1890, was known died, 
curious to find the real spot of the surrender of the British Reading sources 

sword. There had reportedly been four poplar trees planted at Mrs. Sydney Smith, 
the site by William Nelson, the son of Thomas Nelson Jr. 

Shaw thought he found those stumps behind the cemetery on 
Union Road. He placed four small obelisks at the corners of 
his monument, perhaps marking the trees. Shaw paid for the 
surrender monument to be erected there, an obelisk which 
Shaw hoped would be replaced with a larger one some day. 

After Shaw's death, it is said no one was interested in 
maintaining it. It was still standing in 1920 when Mrs. Sidney 
Smith in Qld Y ork town an tdJLtS Histo ry, wrote of it. She 
thought and said in the text that the U.S. Government should be 
interested in the exact location of the surrender, even if Shaw's 
was only warm. The property was privately owned, the monu¬ 
ment not built by the government, and there was another 
adjacent cemetery of Masonic burials. The Masonic Temple 
was further up Union Road. 

Monument ignored 

Today, Shaw's obelisk is prostrate in 3 pieces on National 
Park Service land just off the redoubt road from Goosley Road. 

Its interior was filled with bricks and cement with an outward 
smooth cement surface. The cement slabs the monument sat 
upon are also there. The National Park Service arrived in 1931. 

There is no reference to the monument in all the activities 
printed in the Sesquicentennial Program in 1931. Later, the 
present Surrender Field off Surrender Rd. was DESIGNATED 


Richmond Press, 


Clyde F. Trudell, Colonial Yorktown . The Chatham Press, Old 
Greenwich, Conn., 1971 (Eastern National Park & Monument Assn.) 


Schuyler Otis Bland, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, 1932. Bland was secretary 
of the Sesquicentennial, called himself the preparer of the report. 


This monument behind the National Cemetery on Union Road was the 
place of surrender of the sword in at least one man's mind, and stood 


as the place of surrender. 


for 40 years or more. Photo by Mrs. Sydney Smith. 







s Windmill Point 


Erected by William 
Buckner about 1711, 
it was stilt a landmark 
70 years later, though 
deteriorating 


Com was ground by the wet and dry methods, and perhaps 
shipped to Europe, hence the mill's closeness to the water¬ 
front. 

British had a gun site there to support the Fusileer's 
Redoubt opposite. There were several Civil War fortifications 
there and an observation post. The foundations of some homes 
are also located on the point. 

Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. 60, 1952, "Suburban Develop¬ 
ment of Yorktown, Virginia" by Edward M. Riley. 

In 1850, the land known as Windmill Point was owned by 
Washington Rowe. It's location was still on the hurricane 
damage map of 1933. 


In much disrepair 
before 1840 (from the 
New York edition of 
The Family Magazine 
#7, 1840, p. 221 in 

Main Stree t, by 
Charles E. Hatch Jr., 
editor. Colonial Nat'l 
Historical Park, Eastern 
Acorn Research, 1980. 


Seen on the hill overlooking York Town in paintings of 
Washington and Lafayette on the beach was the octagonal 
windmill erected by William Buckner. In 1711 (July 16), 
John Lewis of Gloucester Co. rented one acre of ground on 
the high point of the marl cliff rising east across from the 
Yorktown Creek, to Buckner to build the mill within the next 
7 years to keep the land. He and his family could occupy the 
property only so long as they paid 12 barrels of Indian com a 
year to Lewis or his heirs, and maintained the mill in good 
condidon. He apparently built the mill shortly after acquiring 
the land, and the point at the western end of the town became 
known as Windmill Point. John Buckner, the son of William, 
at his death in 1748 bequeathed his "wind Mill with the Lott 
of Ground it stands on" to his nephew Griffin Stith (will of 
Stafford Co.) It survived the seige of 1781, for it was men¬ 
tioned in a deed to some adjoining property in 1801. The 


The first public storehouses and the wharf in Yorktown were 
built by Buckner by county appointment at Buckner's Landing 
in front of his property leading to the river on Feb. 15, 1713/ 
14. Perhaps it was built by traveling builders, hence the Dutch 
windmill look. The top was a turret that turned to get the wind 
in the sails. In 1715, they were reported already built. It stayed 
in the Buckner family until 1746, when John Buckner, who 
died two years later, refused to repair them. The county got 
into the warehouse business building, repairing, until the 
Revolution. 


Robert Sneden 
created this 
watercolor view 
of Windmill 
Point, made into 
a engrav¬ 
ing, in posses¬ 
sion of the 
Virginia 
Historical 
Society. Note 
the arrangement 
of the houses 
and buildings on 
Main St. 
Copywrite '95, 
on a note card. 
Permission. 


































History researcher Bob Bigelow stands 
on the slope of what looked like a 
25-30' wall of Redoubt No. 2 (photo by Ivy) 


The Redoubt at 
17 & Main St. 

Cornwallis' wall defense of Yorktown began at the 
southeastern side of where Route 17 is today. 

From the end of Main Street at 17, the road split to 
Williamsburg, along the river, and to Hampton (in the 
general path of old Rt. 17). He had redoubts built 
outside his town defense line. 

Two 5-sided British redoubts, No. 1 & 2 in the 
official records, flanked Main St. No. 1 was perhaps 
along Martiau St. almost on Rt. 17, and is not seen 
today. No. 2 was built high up on the edge of the gorge 
that then seemed to be a deeper and wider Yorktown 
Creek. Today it would be between Route 17 and Ballard 
St. and south of Main St. It was manned by the British 
23rd Regiment, commanded by Capt. Apthorpe. Trees 
were cut to command an artillery view of the road to 
Williamsburg and the road to Hampton. The Fusileer's 
Redoubt (the Star Redoubt) was an advance fortification 
on the York River cliff along the Williamsburg Road 
with river-ward firepower. There were three other small 
redoubts down by today's Goosely Road at the end of 
Yorktown Creek "fingers". 

Perhaps 3 weapons were sufficient to secure the 
Redout No. 2, our "hidden treasure". The British 17th 
Regiment, commanded by Lt. Col. Henry Johnson, 
manned it. Both the 17th & 23rd were units of a brigade 
of Lt. Col. John Yorke. 

On Sept. 30th, to the surprise of American and 
French officers, they found the outer defenses abandon¬ 
ed. Cornwallis had pulled them back 
on the previous night to the inner 
Yorktown defenses, a decision his 
superior Henry Clinton later criticized 
him for. The Allies thought it was not 
a wise military tactic, inasmuch as the 
British outer defenses would have 
slowed down their own moves. 

In the Civil War, Confederates 
used the site including the battery 
position. 


Survey of John Hills, 23rd Regt. Lt. and Asst. Engr., from a copy of 
the plan engraved and printed for Wm. Faden, London, Oct. 7, 1785, 
from a larger map in Colonial York town's Main S treet by Charles 
E. Hatch, Jr., NPS. 


There is much danger and ticks 
from visiting these undeveloped 
historical sites as they are now. Not 
recommended if unaccompanied. 






York History Series A-1C *(Jan. ‘92 (R Apr '96) Oct. '02 



The so-called Cornwallis’ cave In the bluff across from the Yorktown beach Is an example of cross bedded sediments mixed 

with their appropriate fossils. 

The Geology ®tf Y@o'te ©©Gauntly 

Sitting on the Yorktown Formation 


Between nine and 21 million years ago, 

whales, sharks and shellfish inhabited the estu¬ 
aries, shallow shelves and lagoons that lingered 
from a gradual receding sea baring a coastal 
plain soon to be cut by rivers and creeks. It was 
many deposits of sediment rather than one ter¬ 
race of the past. Many of the roads in York 
County that go toward the Chesapeake Bay from 
Route 17 (Lakeside Rd., e.g.) are built over 
successively lower beaches (escarpments) that 
stopped the waves 35,000 years ago. 

There has been the discovery in 1983 of a 
mastodon skeleton "found half-buried in a stream 
bed", an Ice Age "elephant" who might have 
been one of many who wandered here between 
8,000 to 20,000 years ago. (see p. 4) 


Most of the outcroppings, cliffs, and pits are now being 
filled in or left to the wild. Brandt's, Rice's and Zook's 
Pits. Camp Wallace, now Busch Garden's, all have 
passed in the 20 years of this report. 

an estuary later called the Chesapeake Bay. Though never 
reaching Tidewater Virginia, the glaciers of the Ice Age 
drastically reshaped it. In addition, sweeping climatic changes. 
Prow said, were brought by advancing and retreating ice 
masses. Sea levels rose and fell. The present York River, he 
says, was once a tributary of the Susquehanna and cut a deep 
channel into older Miocene sediments. The rising sea flooded 
it making it wider and gave the shores the potential of being 
deep harbors. The cliffs of the James River at Busch Gardens 
(old Camp Wallace), Rice's Pit in Hampton as well as Zook's 
Pit near the York River and Brandt's Pit, off Lakeside Drive 
are part of the unique 50-foot thick layer of sediments and 
fossils called the Yorktown Formation. It is an ample -y 


In a scenario painted by the late York teacher-geologist 
Wolf Prow, coastal drain systems moved from Richmond to 
presently submerged systems 40 to 50 miles off-shore. Melting 
of glaciers at the end of the Wisconsin Ice Age resulted in vast 
floodings. The ancient Susquehanna River was drowned by 
a rising sea and where a fresh water river swollen by glacial 
melt rushed toward the sea, the rising ocean created 


* Researched, written and arranged by Dick Ivy, and 
produced by the York County Historical Committee, P.O. 
Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692. Much was gleaned dur 
ing Ivy's W&M geology class and feld trips in the late 60s 




GEOLOGIC TIMETABLE 


System Epoch 

began years ago 

Cenozoic 

Quartemary Pleistocene 

, 1-3 million 

(flowering 

Pliocepe 

11 million 

plants, 

Miocene 

25 million 

mammals, 

Tertiary Oligocene 

36 million 

man within 

Eocene 

58 million 

last million years) Paleocene 

63 million 

Messozoic (birds/dinosaurs/conifers) 

230 million 

Paleozoic (fish/sea plants/coal forms) 

600 million 

Precambrlan (origin of earth) 

4-5 billion 

Shaded area when a receding sea shaped our peninsula. 












witness to abundant sea life in the warm waters of what geolo¬ 
gists call the Miocene and Pliocene Epochs of the Quarternary 
System. The strata of pits or "outcroppings" (edges) contain 
shell animals in three distinctive periods, mid and late Mio¬ 
cene and early Pliocene, the latter a time before the current 
Pleistocene Epoch of the appearance of man. 

About half of the marine life of the pits had not existed 
in previous epochs and six of 25 became extinct after the 
early Pliocene, making the strata easier to date. The pits in 
York seem to be contemporaries of each other, though the 
skeletal fauna is contained in very different types and colors 
of sediments. Brandt's pit, known as Yorktown Material's pit 
off Lakeside Drive and close to being filled in 1992, was a 
shelf environment of gray sands. Zook's pit, located off Route 
238 behind the trailer court of the same name, has a 20-foot 
wall at the base of which is thick gray sandy clay (marl). A 
brackish muddy stream ran through it, and erosion of the hill 
has made access difficult No core sample was taken to deter¬ 
mine the formation's real depth there. The upper bed is 10' of 
thick oxidized brown clayey sand loosely packed with many 
shell fragments. A pink-black-whilc or gray clayey marl in 
fact underlies most if not all of EdgehUI and Marlbank com¬ 
munities, probably deposited after the Yorktown Formation. 

The lagoon becomes a bay 

Zook's gray sandy clay represents a brackish lagoon or 
part of the York estuary which was soon covered by the 
heavy clays or a bay marine environment The small shells 
in the gray clay are further proof of a short-lived milieu. The 
large fossils are indicative of a marine life. Brandt's pit con¬ 
tained fine specimens of a watery shelf environment in gray 
sand and with many of the same fossils found in Zook's brown 
or gray clays. 


Elbgion Fm. 

(no fossils) 

Cross creek facies 
Kilby facies 

(Bacon's Castle 
formations) 

Sedley Fm 



Yorktown Fm. 

a complex of 

lithofacies, 

massively 

bedded; 

prominent 

cross-bedding 


Blue silty sand 


St. Mary's Fm. 


Mld-coaatal Plain column 
aa relates to Yorktown 


The sites exhibit stratigraphic 
characteristics classified as the York¬ 
town Formation, so named for the 
number of outcroppings along the 
York River, including the Point of 
Rocks. Massively bedded with dis¬ 
tinctive shells, the materials range 
from clays to glauconitic sands and 
silts. Thin bluish-gray sandy silt beds 
separate major deposits indicating 
cross-bedding. Sediments are from 
estuarine, lagoonal, beach and open 
shelf environments deposited over the 
centuries. 

More than 500 marine fos-sils 
have been identified in the Yorktown 
Formation. 

Zook's Pit fossils 

The fossils of Zook's Pit show a 
middle and late Miocene environment. 
Several animals, the Chlamys, Crepid- 
ula and Caliostoma did not appear until 
the mid-Miocene but spanned the late 
Miocene as well. A Plicatula which 
did not appear until the mid-Miocene 
was found among the small fossils in 
the fine grayish sediment. Mercenaria, 
Astarte and Chama were found in the 
brownish layers. Terebra fossils were 
dug out of Zook's brown sediment, but 
bigger ones were found in Brandt's 
gray sand. 



Small shells 

weather- 

washed In 

Zook's gray 

sand. 

all (photos 

by Dick Ivy) 




Some 

sea 

life 


Along side a 10 inch ruler, some of Zook pit's treasures (left), the acid of clay eating away at the shells, contrast with Brandt's grey sand 
and better preserved skeletons. Left, bottom, piece of Isognomon maxilata, Chlamys Jeffersonia, Mercenaria campechiensis rileyi; Middle, 
Crassatellites mcridionalis, piece of Pseudochama corticosa, Mercenaria A, Kuphus calamus (worm tube), Nucula proxima, inside, outside; top 
row, Diodora redimicula, piece of Tretocyclolecia tortilis, Polynices duplicatus, Area centenaria, and Dosinia A. Brandt's pit, left to right, 
bottom Dosinia (outside and in), group of 3 Crepidula fomicata, Plicatula; top row, Eucrassatella, Glyoymeris americana. The others include 
Turitellas, Basis, Oliva robesonensis, Ptychosalpinx altilis, Marginella limatula, uzita smithiana, Aslarte concentrica and 13 al an us concavus and 
more worm tubes. The Chesapecten Jeffersonius was declared the Virginia State Fossil In 1993. 
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Time correlation for fossil finds 


Brandt's Pit 

Dentalium 

Calliostcma 

Crucibulum 

Terebra 

Crepidula 

Conus 

Polynices A 
Turitella 

Dosinia 

Eucrassatella 

Chlamys 

Ensis 

Glycymeris 

Yoldia 

Ceratoderma 

Balanus 

Coral 

CBtrea 


Panope 

Ecpbora 


Zook's Bm Zook's Gry 
+ + 

+ 
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+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Carditamera 


+ 

+ 

Chama + 

+ 
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Plicatula . + 

Astarte 
Merceneria 


Fbssil 

FOSSIL LIST 

Geological range Ecology 

Dentaliun 

LO-MP 

fish teeth 

Calliostama 

MM-Recent 

Atl coast marine 

Crucibulum 

MO-Recent 

Rocky-btm marine 

Terebra (Drillia Lunata) MM-LP 


Crepidula 

MM-Recent 

Mud btm 30-40% sal 

Conus 

CM-Recent 

Off shelf Ga./Fla. 

Polynices A 

MO-Recent 

Bore snail lo tide 

Turritella 

LO-Recent 

Delta/lagoon/shelf 

Carditamera 

EM-LP 


Dosnia 

MM-EP 


Eucrassatella 

IM-EP 


Chlamys 

MM-EP 

Marine 1'-600' 

Ensis 

MM-EP 

wave-swept btm 0-50' 

Glycymeris 

MO-Recent 

Open ocean 25-300' 

Yoldia 

EM-EP 

Lagoon/shelfAiud btm 

Chama 

MM-Recent 

15-30' most abundant 

Ceratoderma 

IM-Recent 

Atlshelf/tide to300' 

Balanus 

MO-Recent 

Mar-brackish to 100' 

Coral 

MM-Recent 

Shallow shelf,sub-tr 

Ostrea 

MM-MP 

Brackish-mar 3-70' 

Plicatula 

MM-MP 


Astarte 

Mio-Recent 

Marine 5-60' 

Mercenaria 

IM-Recent 

Bay-shelf 9-36 C 

Panope 

M-Paleo-EP 

Ecphora 

EM-EP 



M=mid L=late E=early. Second letter identifies epoch. 


The Miocene Epoch lasted more than 12,000,000 yrs. 
Mid-Miocene from 17 to 21 million yrs. ago. 
Late-Miocene from 11 to 17 million yrs. ago. 

Early Pliocene from 9 to 11 million yrs. ago. 


First * indicates appearance of fossil in strata no earlier. 

Last * indicates no record of that fossil either before or after 
the Early Pliocene. 

The + indicates that the fossil was found in that site as well. 




















Zook's Pit (hilly bluffs overlook Yorktown Creek) 

Sediments in Zook's pit, were brown, clayey sand 
deposited in "shallow" water, overlaying a bottom bed of fine 
silt deposited in quiet brackish water in earlier times. The 
Yorktown Formation was a 10' thick oxidized brownish clayey 
sand with many shell fragments. At the base a stream ran in a 
bed of brackish grey clayey mud. Depth of that bottom layer 
was not determined. Several fossils, Mercenaria, Astarte and 
Chama indicated that this was a shallow marine environ¬ 
ment, such as a bay. The lower level had no large fossils 
indicating marginal brackish area at which some marine life 
developed or moved on as the waters receded. Both pits have 
some of the same fossils but Brandt's fossils of the same ani¬ 
mals are smaller. 

Brandt's Pit (off Lakeside Drive) 

Yorktown Formation sediments, washed down quartz sand 
sediment from the Piedmont and the Appalachians to the edge 
of the sea, covered fossils in the top 25 ft. strata of the 40 ft. 
deep pit. It was an evenly layered grey sand in which a large 
number of small fossils were preserved. Because of the 
sand's porosity, the fossils survived better than in the water 
soaked clays of Zook's. Many Turitella and Yoldia fossils 
were found indicating the area probably was a lagoon. The 
Oslrea, found typically in marine waters less than 70 foot, was 
found in the Brandt sands. An open shelf animal still found 
alive in Atlantic Ocean shelf waters after about 18 million 
years, the Ceratoderma, is also found in the Brandt pit. Two 
more recent animals, the Conus and Balanus, were not around 
before 15 million years ago. Since they and others (Glycym- 
eris, Mercenaria. Astarte, Chama) are still around, it might 
indicate that the deposits were more recent, but other fossils of 
animals which died out and found mixed in the sediment with 
the other ancestral fossils, establish the age. The eucrassatella 
shell is not found in ages more recent than early Pliocene, or 
about 10 million years ago. 

Cornwallis' Cave and Marlbank 

More modem perhaps are the cross-bedded sediments of 
Cornwallis' Cave and at the Marlbank dig, typical of the Kilby 
and Cross Creek facies of the Bacon's Castle formation. The 
fine particles and very small fossils might indicate such a 
deposit. The inclined bed at Cornwallis probably indicates an 
uplift or sediment laid down by alternate scouring and filling 
as at the edge of a river where currents are strong. 

Mastodon skeleton found 


The shaping march of geology 

Virginia from Richmond area east (worn-down granite 
on the James River floor marks the fall line) was under 
water in the Ordovician period, 500 to 425 million years 
ago. A huge volcanic-origin mountain mass called 
Atlantica arose covering the middle and western part of 
Virginia and its rushing streams carried mud, sand and 
gravel seaward. For the next 140 million years, the waters 
covered Virginia right up to the base of the Appalachians. 

Sediments nine miles thick had collected in the Appa¬ 
lachian trough and the squeezing of the earth broke up the 
Atlantica mountains into the "wrinkled" Appalachian chain 
and the well-worn Piedmont chain of today. The earth 
pushed up during the Permian and Triassic periods and 
dried out the sediments of the Atlantic coast including the 
Atlantic shelf, followed by sags in the earth's crust causing 
ocean to increasingly reclaim the Atlantic shelf for the next 
72 million years while our mid-continent was flooded. 

Tidewater and coastal North Carolina was again under 
water during the Tertiary period up until one million years 
ago to the Pleistocene epoch, hence the Yorktown Form¬ 
ation with the sea animals not found elsewhere in Virginia. 
The waters receded to the present coastline only during the 
last million years. And this "plastic” earth including Tide¬ 
water will continue to change. Can you imagine water in 
the river up to the Yorktown bluffs and Main St.? There 
wouldn't be much of a beach. That would be back in the 
middle of the county, (facts from World Book) 

Rice's Fossil Pit — the last outcrop 

Hampton was under 126' of water during the Miocene 
Epoch. The steamshovel at Rice's pit on Harris Creek Rd. 
(next to Willow Oaks residential area) supplying fill for the 
Fox Hill bridge and Hampton Roads tunnel road, uncovered a 
piece of coral 2' thick, 4' wide and weighed 500 lbs., 
indicating warm waters. The remains of a 60' whale perhaps 
weighing 90 tons, was taken to the Smithsonian Institute. 

Now a deep pit, the Rice's decided to stop supplying fill and 
concentrate on the fossils. The tragic death of son Kenneth, 
14, in a freak tractor overturn in the pit led the family to open 
a memorial museum in March 1967. Perhaps the largest fossil 
collection anywhere, the pit was closed in 1989 for fear its 
unmaintained crumbling sides would be a safety hazard. It's 
being filled by construction debris. 

in a York Co. stream bed 


Mammul americanus, 
9 ft. high, 15 ft. long 
Furry. Nipple-like 
elevations on molars. 


It was 1983 hunting season in a stream-bed in York Coun¬ 
ty. The hunter thought the giant bones were wood at first. He 
had uncovered part of an animal 7' or 8' tall, bones which turn¬ 
ed out to be rib fragments, part of a jaw bone, and a tooth 6" 
long of the North American Mastodon. 

Gerald Johnson, College of William & Mary geology professor, investi¬ 
gated the site and found other bones. He thinks other major bones and even its 
two tusks might be found, but did not have permission to excavate from the 
property owners who lived in Philadelphia. The site has not been publicized to 
secure it for future work. 

Johnson says the mastadons probably came from the Siberian land bridge, 
but no such animal remains have been found east of the Appalachians. This 
would prove they did migrate this far. When the climate warmed after the ice 
age, the animals died where they were. 
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Kiskiack Indians 
& the Europeans 


Section of the map drawn in 1608 by John Smith showing James¬ 
town and the Indian tribes in the area, the year following the landing 
of die London Company and founding of James Towne, 


years after the departure of the Spanish (see p. 

2) while Jamestown was yet a fledgling community, Captain 
John Smith sailed to the "Pamaunk Flu" (Flu is OE for fluent, 
flowing) where he saw the Kiskiack Indian Village above the 
broad flat lands of the southern shore of what is now the York 
River. Though the English fostered Indian friendship by 
presenting confederation chief Powhatan with a crown sent 
from England, the Kiskiacks discouraged any encroachment 
on their territory by settlers. 

In 1612, The village comprised more than a 
dozen houses, each sheltering a family with up to 
20 people. Smith estimated 135-160 Indians there. 
Erect boughs were bent together at the top to form a 
roof, then covered with bark and woven mats (see 
map, and art inside). Their 40 or 50 warriors fol¬ 
lowed their "Werowance" Ottahotin who controlled 
two other tribes under the influence of the Powha¬ 
tan Confederacy. 

How long the Indians had been there is not known, but a 
fluted point, perhaps 8,000 years old, was found at Indian 
Field Creek. At the old York Village site (Coast Guard 
Training Center) on Wormeley Creek, a quartz projectile point 
was found in 1977 by archaeologists who dated it at the early 
to mid-archaic period 4,000 B.C. and only 15 shards of 
Woodland pottery, which indicate little permanent use of the 
land. In one excavation, a series of 22 small randomly spaced 


The Kiskiacks were Algonquian and the only Indians 
along the York River and lived on land perhaps extend¬ 
ing to the headwaters of the creeks. Artifacts of laic 
Indian occupancy have been found along Queens Creek, 
Kings Crock, Fclgates Creek, Indian Field Creek and in 
the Naval Weapons Station area. The tribe's town was 
perhaps on a bluff overlooking Indian Field Creek, 
where some Navy houses were built on the evidence, but 
there's a wooded area adjacent suggesting the village 
site. The bluffs location perhaps was to avoid floods. 
Population 190. 

— Shortened and annotated from IiulitMlS.Ia-tojiUtmh 
Century Virginia. Ben C. McCary, JamestownBooklet No, 3, : 
University Brew of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1987. 

circular post holes of various sizes (perhaps tree trunks) were 
found beneath a colonial structure strata that could have been 
Indian or colonial. If it was Indian, perhaps there might have 
been a village there 1,500 to 1,700 years before Colonial 
occupation, but the areas along the river were probably just 
hunting grounds. Further east on the York River, there was 
evidence of an Indian campfire, and points and pottery pieces 
on the bluff between Ballard and Buckrfer Streets found by an 
archaeological team headed by Nicholas Luccketti in 1989. 



* Written, edited and arranged by Dick Ivy and ^4. 
published by the York County Historical Committee, 
P.O. Box 601, Yorktown. VA 23690, as one of 26 fact 
sheets on York's History. Supportable corrections or 
additions welcomed for future updates. 










Spanish also suffered the warlike nature of the Kiskiacks 

Some 20,000 language-related Algonquin Indians hunted and lived in 200 villages along the many 
rivers fingering the edges of the Chesapeake Bay. Those living along deeper waters like the Kiskiacks 
perhaps peered out from behind the trees along the Pamunkey River and saw the "flying saucers" of their 
day — large sailing ships of explorers John Cabot, Amerigo Vespucci and Giovanni da Verrazano. Some of these 
"intruders" were following the coast northward and others were looking for a passage west. Perhaps curious, the 
explorers also captured a few natives to show off back home. 


Then the Spanish came in earnest. Before St. 
Augustine was founded in 1566, the Spaniard Lucas 
Vazquez de Ayllon had made several voyages to Flor-ida 
and in 1526 brought colonists and the first Black slaves 
in America up die Powhatan (James) R. to what is 
believed to have been the site of Jamestown many years 
later and established a colony there called St. Miguel de 
Gnaldape. Ayllon died of fever and the colony was 
abandoned within the year. Many years later, the 
Spaniards of St. Augustine wanted to find bases of 
operations north along the coast to intercept pirates 
preying on their treasure fleets from Central America. 
They sent several expeditions to "St. Mary's Bay" from 
whence ships crossed the Atlantic in less stormy waters. 
Their descriptions and bearings of St. Mary’s Bay could 
refer to none other than die Chesapeake Bay. 

In September 1570, a Spanish ship sailed up the 
Powhatan R. with eight Jesuit priests aboard, a young 
carpenter, and an Indian renamed Don Luis de Velasco 
captured by a Spanish captain in 1560 in what is now 
northern North Carolina and Christianized and educated 
in Spain to have him help them establish a Christian 
mission in St Augustine in 1565. Don Luis convinced 
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Probable route of die priests across the peninsula to the York R. and 
location of Kisklnck (marked by star) In relation to today's sites and roads. 


the Jesuit priest Fr. Juan Baptisla Segura to establish a 
mission on the Chesapeake Bay. They landed at what is now 
College Creek near Jamestown, perhaps with knowledge of 
the Ayllon settlement. The party crossed the peninsula by way 
of the Queen's or King's Creek, with lumber and provisions to 
a site near the Indian village of Kiskiack (the Smidisonian's 
spelling) on the Pamunkey R. The priests built a small chapel 
thatching it with marsh grass, and called it the Ajacan Mis¬ 
sion. 

All went well with the Indians as long as the priests were 
giving them gifts and food, but the food ran out. The Span¬ 
iards began living off berries and roots found in the woods. 
Relations with the Indians worsened. One early February day 
in 1571, Don Luis, who turned out to be from the ruling fam¬ 
ily of the Powhatan chief, was seen leaving towards the Indian 
village, and three priests of the mission were sent after him. 
Reluming, they were ambushed. The others at the chapel had 
been hacked to death. The carpenter was taken prisoner. 

In the spring, a ship with provisions for the mission ar¬ 
rived only to witness the somber warning of Indian inhospit- 
ability. The Indians were parading along the shore dressed in 
the long black robes of the slain priests, and as the ship near¬ 
ed, it was attacked. Men on a return punitive expedition in 
1572 killed40 Indians and were able through the pressure of 
friendly Indians to gel the release of the young carpenter and 
company of his new Indian friends. The Spanish never tried 
another mission there. 
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A chief, perhaps 
Ottahotin adorned with a 
necklace of pearls and 
copper beads. 
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Indian Field Creek 
The ground to the south 
along the creek was the 
home of the Chiskiack 
Indians, a small tribe whose 
leader was a "werowance" 
or petty chief under Pow¬ 
hatan. As the English began 
to settle this area, about 
1630, the Chiskiacks moved 
into present day Gloucester 
County. 

— sign along the Colonial 
Parkway. Village was opposite 
the York River side of the Colon¬ 
ial Parkway on the shores of the 
swamp, east of the creek (left 
background), and on the bluffs of 
the Weapons Station closest to the 
swamp. Photo: Ivy 


The Kiskiacks participated in the 
migrated across the York River and took up 
time after 1622. In the 1699 census they numbered 


Living in a \ ^ SKtgJU 

Kiskiack hut 

Smith lived in one of the family-sized Kiskiack huts (up 
to 20 people), branches bent and joined at the top and covered 
with woven marsh grass mats and tree bark, during several 
days of very bad weather and described the Indians as having 
dark brown skin but bom "white”. Clothing was made from 
skins with the fur or hair on the inside, worn in the cold 
months. They wore white bead necklaces, and rings and ear 
pendants of shells or copper. The chief and his wife wore 
pearl ornaments. Men pierced their ears to wear small green 
or yellow snakes on occasion. 

The Kiskiacks were farmers, fishermen and hunters, the 
men owning their weapons, clothing and tools, and provided 
protection. The women owned property, including the garden 
plots which the men cleared and women and children planted, 
and wigwams they built and maintained. They owned the pots 
and baskets too. Mothers passed on their properly to children. 
Everyone left in the village worked constantly. 

The com they grew was pounded into meal for hoe-cakes 
(so called because it was corn bread baked on a hoe). They 
ate everything they grew each year, including melons, squash, 
cucumbers, peas, and several root vegetables. Cooking was 
done outside the wigwam. Fruits, berries, nuts, fin and shell 
fish from the Pamunkey R., and forest game gave them a 
variety of foods. The Indians also grew a flavor-lacking to¬ 
bacco for their solemn ceremonies, not smoked for pastime. 

Evidentally, relations were not good. Smith recorded 
that in Christopher Newport's party, when they left Kiskiack, 
"with what signes of scome and discontent we could, we 
departed and returned to our fort." 


of 1622, and to escape possible revenge 
residence on the Piankatank River some- 
but 15 bowmen/hunters, a total of about 55 persons 
living on the south bank of the Piankatank, and were 
probably swallowed up by other tribes, perhaps the 
Pamunkey, and were not present among the ten 
tribes which signed a general treaty of peace May 29, 
1677. In 1661, the Virginia Assembly identified them 
as Chesquiack Indians on the Pyanetanche and in 
1662 as the Chiskoyacks who deeded land in 
Gloucester to Edward Wyatt. On Oct. 3,1667, the 
Assembly referred to "voluntary departure of the 
Cheesecake Indians from 2,000 acres of land lying at 
Pyankatank". Friendly Indians gave the tribe special 
trading privileges the same year. 

The Indian Massacres 

1622 - April 1. 350 settlers killed including 22 "Ne¬ 
groes" [what history books called them] 

1644 - April 17-18. Led by Opecancanoe, 300-500 
killed. Editor knows no lists of names of those killed. 

After the massacres of settlers, William Claiborne, a 
friend of fort builder Nicolas Martiau of Yorktown, 
was authorized by the Virginia Assembly to clear the 
Peninsula of the Indians. The Powhatan Confederacy. 


Ottahotin, the "werowance" or chief of the Kiskiacks, 
was a sub-chief over the Chickahominies and Pamunkeys as 
well, but reported to the chief of the Powhatan Confederation. 

More on the Powhatan Confederacy 
See. p. 4 













The Powhatan Confederacy 
From 27 tribes in 1607 to 5 today 
' Mattaponi 

Upper Mattaponi (off reservation) 
Pamunkey 
Cliickahominy 
Eastern Chickahoniiny 
Rappahannock 
Nansemond 

Powhatan was the name of the superchiefs of a six 
Aigonquian tribes Confederacy named after him. After 
Wahunsacock became chief, it increased to 30 tribes. In 
1622, the warlike Opechancanough (Opi-can’-can-new) 
became chief. It was he who captured 'Capt. John Smith 
and either intended or pretended (to show his authority 
over the English) to bash his skull in, a story Smith told 
many years later with the handsome Pocahontas 
intercession, a story that may not be true. Both 
massacres of 1622 and 1644 were ordered by him. 
Captured and brought to Jamestown, the very old chief 
was shot by a guard four days later, and died shortly. 
Necolowance succeeded him as chief and signed a treaty 
in October 1646 agreeing to deliver an annual tribute to 
the king, and cede the land between the York and the 
James to the British. 



Aigonquian women were the strength of the villages, building the 
wigwams, owning them as well as the gardens. A John While 
drawing in 1607-1608. 



rematHi 


From a woodcut from Smith's 1632 
History of Virginia, showing Pocahontas 
(right) stopping Capt. John Smith's 
execution. 
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Migrating 
northeast of 
Jamestown 

The river settlements 


Virginia’s Acting Governor Sir Thomas Dale, marshal 
of the London Company since 1611, was well known for his 
severity in governing in that he placed the colony under 
martial law and published a behavior code noted for its re¬ 
pressiveness. At first, colonists readily gave up the rights 
they enjoyed in England, making it easier for the colony’s 
rulers. Dale recognized immediately the need for a fortified 
settlement at Kiskiak from which to watch and contain the 
Indians along the Pamunkey River and recommended such to 
the English Secretary of State and Lord High Treasurer Rob¬ 
ert Cecil Salisbury, the Earl of Salisbury. Discussing ex¬ 
pansion of the colony in August 1611, Dale wrote, 

"Some 15 miles from hence at a place called Kiskaick 
somewhat short of Powhatan’s chief Towne, should my 
second Plantation bee, for that would make good the 
inland and assure us likewise (the) Pamunkie River" 
(spelling of Kiskaick is Dale's). 

Salisbury, however, had his own problems in England trying 
to curb the spending habits of King James, without being 
overly concerned about Virginia. He died early the next year. 

1619 - First General Assembly at Jamestown 

Succeeding Governor Samuel Argali divided the colony 
into four corporations by Royal Decree in 1618: James City, 
Charles City (on the James River), Henrico and Kicotan 
(Hampton). Parishes were established around churches with 
clerics responsible for vital records as well as the moral life 
of its families. Virginians would now have their first rep¬ 
resentative government modeled after the Parliament back 
home. Each settlement and corporation was to be represented 
by two burgesses in the annual General Assembly. First 
session was July 30, 1619, in the church at .Jamestown. The 
new Gov. Sir George Ycardley ordered, and the Assembly 
allowed in 1621, that monthly courts be convened in two of 
the corporations for the deciding of lesser suits and contro¬ 
versies and for the punishment of slight offenses, in 1623, the 
divisions were confirmed and other English practices of gov¬ 
ernment and justice were instituted in the corporations to take 
the burden from the colonial government Center. 

Indians chased from Kiskiak 

Following the Indian massacre in 1622, the Kiskiak 
Indi-ans were chased from their Pamunkey River village in 
1629 in an inevitable wide-spread retaliation by a force 
headed by Capt. William Claiborne, across the river to the 
southern shores of the Piankatank, where the Kiskiaks had 
another town. * 


Comfort 

In less than 25 years since 1607, the Virginia colo¬ 
nists were moving away from tiny James City to cut out 
new pieces of the land for themselves. Development of 
the Pamunkey (York) River community, however, 
was the focus of the Virginia burgesses in developing a 
northeast frontier against the Indians. " Adventurers" 
who were willing to accept land grants along the Pa¬ 
munkey River in the early 1630s in exchange for pro¬ 
tecting the frontier, developed communities for their self 
government. Two centers emerged, one at Kiskiak and 
one by design of its land owner, Sir John Harvey, at 
Yorke. Their closeness to James City, however, kept 
them from becoming “independent” corporations. 

In 1634, the two lively parishes, Yorke and Chis- 
kiack, become populated and strong enough to deserve 
official recognition as the colony’s “sixth shire,” Yorke 
Shire, and the village of Yorke became its governmen¬ 
tal, business and social center. Chiskiack would have 
faded away completely had it not been for the grandeur 
of the plantations built there. 


Important colonial governors 1610-1705 

Sir Thomas Gates, 1610-1614 
Sir Thomas Dale, 1614-1616 
Samuel Argali, 1617-1619 
Sir George Ycardley, 1619-1621 
Sir Francis Wyatt, 1621-1624 

London Company becomes Royal colony 1624 
Sir George Yeardley, 1626-1627 (died) 

Ad interim: Capt. Fronds West to Mar. 5, 1629, resigned to return to 
England: Dr. John Pott to Spring 1630. Arrested by Harvey. 

Sir John Harvey, 1630-1635; 1637-1639 
John West, 1635-1637. 

Sir William Berkeley, 1641-1652; 1660-1676 
Edward Digges, 1655-1657 
Francis, Lord Howard of Effingham, 1684-1688 
Francis Nicholson, 1690-1692, 1698-1705 


“Researched, wri lien and arranged by Dick Ivy and pub- *4 
lished by Ihe York County Historical Committee, PO Bos 
1345, Yorktown VA 23692. Some details on p.3,4 are from 
"The History of the Naval Weapons Station" by Susan Clingen, 
May 8. 1961. Some also from a news item about Paul Smith. 
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Grants made along the river. 

Not drawn to scale. 

PAMUNKEY RIVER 


Erancis Pryor 
Morgan •> 


, I Martiau 
I \ 1635 

/ flracken'3 Pond 
(Roosevelt’s) 


Wormele 


At the meeting of the burgesses at Jamestown in 1630, 


the construction of a palisade (a log fence) and forts was 


decided upon. The defense line,“a fortification of pales 
(logs planted endwise),” would be built from Jamestown 
across the peninsula to the Pamunkey River. A court order 
on Oct. 8, 1630, permitted 50 acres to be granted any adven¬ 
turous settler who could secure the land and live “in the 
forest” along the river for a year. If still alive and residing 
there at the end of the second year, he would receive a grant 
of 25 more acres. 

Settling Kiskiak 

Captains John West and John Litic were among the first 
to settle the banks of the Pamunkey. The court granted each 
600 acres near Kiskiak in 1632 and they would be in charge 
of the settlement. Their property was where King’s and 
Felgate’s Creeks form a small bay before entering the York 
River, 5 mi. from present day Yorktown. The point of land 
between the creeks, 250 acres, was patented in 1630 to Capt. 
Robert Felgate of York, England, a well-known London sea 
captain, who built his cabin on the bank of King’s Creek. 
West was on the east of him near Indian Field Creek and Utic 
on the west at a place he called “Utimaria,” today known as 
Cheatham Annex on the Colonial Parkway. 

The West family 

West, the brother of the colony’s fourth governor Sir 
Thomas West, Lord de la Warre, came to the colony in 1618, 


The amazing Digges house 

Digges was a council member in 1654 and was appointed 
Virginia governor by the council and served 1655-1657 with 
"much moderation, prudence and justice." He went to Eng¬ 
land in 1655 with a letter from the council asking to raise the 
price of tobacco in England so that colonists could concen¬ 
trate on tobacco quality rather than quantity. A grower of 
tobacco himself, Digges managed to get the higher price for 
tobacco. He died in 1674/5 at age 55. His tombstone erected 
on the property by his wife Elizabeth, extols his character. 

He was also a grower of Mulberry trees and silkworms and 
made a frustrated effort at promoting silk manufacture. Eliza¬ 
beth died in 1691. There were 108 slaves and perhaps another 
36 in the house including Kate, an Indian. 

An inventory of the house showed it was the largest 
personal estate prior to 1696 in York County. It had a "hall 
parlor, yellow passage, yellow roome, ye back rooms against 
ye large roome, the red roome, the garretts, the back roome, 
the sellar and the kitching.” It passed to Elizabeth Page, her 
granddaughter. The manor house was destroyed by fire in the 
mid-1700s. New owners, the Digges, built another house 
nearby which was soon called Bellfield (Bellefield), until 
William Digges sold it shortly after the Revolutionary War. 


served as a burgess at James City 1629-1630, sat in council in 
1631 and was a local justice the same year. John's acreage 
was in the heart of Kiskiak Indian territory. He built a one- 
story brick manor house 47' long x 34' wide, about 700’ from 
the Pamunkey R. The bricks were laid up in Flemish bond 
with glazed headings. The foundation was 28" thick, with a 
full basement paved with square brick tiles. Roof was gabled. 
3-4 mulberry trees grew close to the house. 

West’s wife Anne gave birth to son John (later a lieuten¬ 
ant colonel). Since he was the first born child on the Pamun¬ 
key to English parents, John West was granted 2,000 more 
acres of land in 1632. West would be Virginia governor in 
1635-36. He died at West Point in 1659. The Wests sold the 
plantation and manor on Sept. 11, 1650, and 1,250 acres (Tra¬ 
vis Point, Timson Neck and North Bank of Queen's Creek) to 
Edward Digges who had emigrated in 1650, son of Sir Dud¬ 
ley Digges, master of the rolls in England. He built anew up¬ 
river, later named West Point after the West brothers - John 
(d. 1691), Thomas, Francis and Nathaniel. 


Court at Utimaria July 12, 1633 

The earliest court session in the Chiskiak area, as the 
English began calling the Indian name, was at Utimaria on 
July 12, 1633, in Utie’s home. He was an early judge meet¬ 
ing with Felgate, William English, Capt. Nicolas Martiau, 
Lyonel Roylston and Richard Townshcnd, most of them 
settlers along the river further east. More “adventurers” were 
granted patents. Francis Morgan’s grant abutted the West 
property. William Pryor settled next to Morgan. Town- 
shend’s was west of Smyth's Creek (today known as York¬ 
town Creek) and Martiau on the east of it. Martin Baker, a 
merchant from Plymouth, England with 600 acres, was next, 
and Gov. Sir John Harvey had the Yorktown Bluffs next to 
Wormeley Ck. 

Robert Felgate willed his land to his grandson, Thomas 
Newton, who died before he did, the property later passing to 
his brother William Felgate, a London skinner, who owned it 
for 20 yrs. The property was split sometime after William’s 
will was filed in September 1660. Half of it belonged to his 
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widow, Mary Felgate. She remarried to Captain John 
Underhill shortly after William’s death. Their son John, 
Jr., inherited the property and in 1692, sold it to Joseph 
Ring (d. Feb. 26, 1703) whose son called the plantation 
"Ringfield” in his will. Ring had built the plantation house 
of brick, and planted an avenue of cedar trees leading to the 
house. Many people including Edmund Jennings, presi¬ 
dent of the governor's council, owned it before Colonel 
Landon Carter’s ownership in 1772. In 1820, Scervant 
Jones, a Baptist minister, owned it. The house at Ringfield 
burned to the ground Dec. 14, 1920, but perhaps was a later 
construction on the earlier foundation, it is suggested in a 
footnoted history compiled by the Weapons Station in 
1961. 
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The foundation of 
the John West's 
Bellfield plantation 
house built in 
1630, bared with 
the help of workers 
of the Civilian 
Conservation 
Corps (CCC) in 
1932-1933. Note 
the 47" arched 
tunnel that led to 
the York River. 
Over 500 ft. long, 
it had two cart 
tracks. Digges 
lived in this house 
and built his new 
house near this 
foundation, (see 
photo above) 


The Edward Digges House 
at the Bellfield Plantation 
site on the Colonial Park¬ 
way. The graveyard is 
fenced 300 yards to the east 
containing, burial vaults of 
Edward (1620-75), his wife 
Elizabeth in 1691, Dudley 
and wife Susannah, son 
Cole Digges, and other 
children probably in un¬ 
marked graves or with 
missing headstones. The 
house is a 2-story and attic 
frame with two chimneys. 
Only the foundation is 
visible today. Digges built 
the house sometime after 
1650. Land is property of 
the National Park Service. 
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Ringfield, built 1700- 
1710, by Joseph Ring, a 
prosperous planter and 
destined to be one of the 
two trustees of the new 
Town of York in 1691. 
He died in 1703, and 
was buried near his 
home. He had built his 
new 2 1/2 story brick 
manor house at the end 
of a long avenue of 
cedar trees. The house 
burned in 1920. The 
area is next to the closed 
National Park Service 
picnic area on the 
Colonial Parkway. 

(from The Mansions of 
Virginia 1706-1776, 
by Thomas Tileston 
Waterman, U. of North 
Carolina Press, 1965.) 


Nine Lee generations lived here ^ 

Perhaps most notable was the arrival of the Lees at Kiskiak. 

In 1644, Gov. Berkeley granted 247 acres next to West on 
Felgate's Creek to brothers Richard and Henry Lee. The 4- 
room Lee home, still standing at the Yorktown Weapons Sta. 
in a restricted area was designated in 1966 a Virginia Historic 
Landmark. It was built in 1647 of pink bricks from England 
brought as ship ballast and constructed in Flemish bond. It was 
called Kiskiak after the Indian village once located there. The 
windows were "narrow slits" for protection against their po¬ 
tential return. The Lees grew tobacco. Richard was a member 
of the House of Burgesses in 1647, Henry in 1651. Both were 
Yorke justices in 1648. In the first recorded mass commis¬ 
sioning of justices on May 8, 1652, Henry was the only Lee. 
Richard moved and built a manor house in Gloucester Co., 
called "Paradise". 

Another 350 acres were granted to Henry next to Frances 
Morgan's land in 1653. Henry died in 1670, his acreage going 
to son Henry. Nine generations of Lees lived in the house, the 
last being William Warren Harrison Lee. It burned in 1915 
and was rebuilt using the same bricks. The log-built west wing 
burned in 1685 was never rebuilt. It had an east wing and a 
covered brick terrace out front. The government took the 
property in 1918. 

A large gravestone lists 3 Lees and one legible date of 
1811. There's a slave cementery on the north. There were 13 
gravestones in the Lee family graveyard, according to Paul 
Smith, once natural resources manager of the NWS. There 
were several other plantations at Kiskiak, Smith said, includ¬ 
ing Poli's and Roosevelt's, and Capt. Sharp's shipyard at the 
mouth of Felgate's Creek, a church, an ordinary, and a mill, 
perhaps one of many that ground com. A small Dutch colony 
called "Helsinki" existed from 1640 to 1645 at the area of 
Wright Cir. on NWS. W“nere they moved to is unknown. 
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Hansford's Half-way House 


John Hansford, already granted 850 acres in 1658, 
bought 600 acres to his southern flank along Felgate's Creek 
from "Mrs. (Thomas) Weston's daughter". Son Charles 
Hansford inherited it and in turn, John his son. John gave a 
piece of it to his sister Martha who married Samuel Hill. 
They built a home and when Samuel died, Martha requested a 
license in 1717 to operate an ordinary therein. John took it 
over with a license in 1734. It became known as the "Half¬ 
way House 1 ' and is said to have been used by Washington and 
Lafayette in the planning of the Final campaign of the Rev¬ 
olutionary War. It remained in the Hansford family until 
1918 and is no longer standing. 
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The Eden of York County 
BurweH's King Creek Plantation 
A short-lived, large munitions plant 
Buildings still present on base. 

The Revolution and Civil War sites 
Today's Navy supply facility 

Und on the edge of the York River uncc known as the 
Pamunkey River occupied by the Kiskiak Indians, became a 
planned settlement in the early 1630s of quality leaders to 
create a northeast frontier against possible Indian attacks. The 
men created a parish they called Kiskiak that became a part of 
the future York Shire (County) in 1634. 

Capt John lltie, the first and strongest York justice was 
placed in charge and around whose home litiinaria the parish 
grew. Other leaders were Capt John West w hose brother 
was Lord deLaWarre, and Capt. Robert Felgate. (see map 
above), (details on p. 2). It also has fame as Maj. James 
Burwcll's King Creek Plantation, with a legible gravestone 
there today. 

It was also a place over the years for military activity in 
the Revolution and the Civil War, and in 1918, a giant ammuni¬ 
tion powder plant and its community buildings were built at a 
cost of millions of dollars during WWI, whose workers 
dwarfed the populations of Williamsburg and northern York¬ 
town while disturbing the quiet streets and shops of the 
colonial town, (see p. 3) 


* Edited and designed by Dick Ivy and published 
by the York County Historical Committee, 

P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692, and Bob 
Bigelow of its research sub committee. Also pub¬ 
lications of the Naval Supply Center, PJ. Budahn's 
stories in the Daily Press, and Will Molineux of 
Williamsburg. eMail: dickivy@two-rivers.com 


A tipple, with a 
shed once on top 
(sec photo, p. 3), 
leftover from the 
DuPont Munitions 
complex at Pctmimaii 
City, now Cheatham 
Annex. Note size of 
tipple. There was also 
a water tower in 
Pennimnn City. 

(Ivy photo) 


Today, Cheatham Annex located there is a part of 
Norfolk’s U.S. Naval Supply Center, (see p. 4) purchased by 
the Government. It became a Naval Supply Depot and in 
June 1943 was commissioned as Cheatham Annex, named 
for Rear Adm. Joseph Johnston Cheatham, who was chief, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, who modernized the 
Navy's supply system. He had died in 1942, buried at Ar¬ 
lington National Cemetery. 


For a broader view of the area history, see Scries #A-3 
"Migrating northeast of Jamestown." 
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The settlement at Chiskiak: beginning of York 


1572 - Kiskiack Indians (Powhatan Confederacy) lived at 
what later was Penniman city (relics found), where the 8 
priests of the Spanish Jesuit Mission Ajacan were hacked to 
death. 

1630 - August - Capt. John Utie with wife Ann and Capt. John 
West were awarded 600 acres each to settle the "Chiskiacke" 
territory on the Pamunkey River. 

1633 - July 12 - First court session called by Utie at his house 
Utimaria. Succeeding meetings there until Nov. 21, 1636 when 
ordered to England for his part in the mutiny against Virginia 
Colony Governor Sir John Harvey in 1635, he who gave away 
property of a Yorkian to please the king. The hearing never 
materialized. Utie died there May 12, 1638. 

1640 - Apr. 8 - Son John Utie sold the 1250 acres to York 
Sheriff William Taylor whose widow Elizabeth Kingsmill later 
married Col. Nathaniel Bacon, first cousin of the rebel of the 
same name, and changed its name to King's Creek Plantation. 

1641 - Widow Ann Utie married businessman and future 
Virginia governor Richard Bennett (1652-1655). 3 children. 
1692 - Upon Bacon's death, niece Abigail Smith living in 
Gloucester and had married Lewis Burwell II, inherited the 
property. They had 10 children. 

1780s - Used by British troops and the Continental Army as 
well. Hence, forts. 

1862 - April - Civil War Confederate training ground as Camp 
Page, a far right part of the Williamsburg defense line. 

1916 - May 12 - DuPont Munitions Plant established, named 
after Russell S. Penniman, inventor of ammonia dynamite. 

The buildings spaced widely were large powder and shell¬ 
loading plants. 

1919 - May - DuPont machinery shipped to other plants. 

1920 - May - Penniman closed. Eight stucco-block buildings 
remain, #17-24, about a quarter mile apart. 

After WW1, the land was purchased by the government to 
establish a naval supply depot. 

Was John Utie really a leader? 

This learned from the geneaologic paper by now deceased 
Carl Cannon, Fort Eustis historian, for his wife who was a 
descendant. John Utie arrived in Virginia in August 1620. 
lived below Jamestown on the river. In 1624, he was granted 
100 acres next to Chippoakes Creek which he called Utopia, 
for transportation of two servants. In 1628, in an effort to 
move closer to the government at Jamestown, he secured land 
at Archer's Hope by legal means, land of a person who had 
departed for the West Indies. 

A burgess now, he was also the representative for the 
plantations from Archer's Hope to Martin's Hundred in 1629, 
and during the the next year for Hog Island across the James 
River. He had also been an officer in the Southampton Hun¬ 
dred in 1626, and in 1630, a member of the Council of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

An aggressive man, disciplinarian, economist, and prop¬ 
erty rights advocate, Utie was first among York leaders. Father 
of 3 successful sons, John, Nathaniel and George. 



The weatherbeaten tomb or James Burwell. in a bricked grave¬ 
yard (from History of Cheatham Annex) 

The Burwells and King Creek Plantation. 

Lewis Burwell II lived at "Fairfield’’ was president of the 
Governor's Council a year from Nov. 21 1750. He died in 
1710 at age 46 and is buried in Gloucester Co. His widow 
was Abigail Smith, young niece of Col. Bacon. They had nine 
daughters, one according to legend, Lucy, was pursued by 
Governor Frances Nicholson. If she married Edmund 
Berkeley, Nicholson vowed he would cut his throat, kill the 
minister and the justice who issued the license. Later, lie 
recanted and blessed her. 

Lewis' son James Burwell's crested grave marker is in an 
enclosed brick wall just off the 9th hole on Cheatham's golf 
course. He died Oct. 6, 1718 at 29. Widow Mary, daughter of 
William Armistead, married Phillip Lightfoot o/a 1718 and 
lived in Yorktown (death date from Leon Tyler). His son was 
Nathaniel Bacon Burwell, b. 1712, d. 1749, and lived at King 
Creek Plantation. His daughter Elizabeth married Col. Edward 
Harwood, then The Rev. Richard Hewitt, d. 1774. 

Reportedly, there are 23 grave sites on the Annex. Stones 
reflect R. H. Parish 1863, Rev. Thomas Hampton (mutilated 
tombstone, Meade's Old Churc hes, rector of parish 1647), 
and Helen Whitley 1862-1915, at the edge of a present-day 
trailer area. 





An overview of the DuPont industrial complex. Note the space between buildings. (American Memory Digital Item Display, Library of Congress.) 
Much larger than shown, note the building atop the tipple (p. I) where the steam is coming from the base of the power plant. 


DuPont's Penniman City - a 3-year flourish 

In February 1916, the E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. Bld 8- 22 - * work building, still stands today (Ivy foto) 

confirmed rumors of construction of a high explosive plant 
east of Williamsburg, and in March announced it would build 
on 4,200 acres in York County between Queen and King 
Creeks bordering on the York River, the $500,000 complex 
would be named to honor Russell Sylvanus Penniman, inven¬ 
tor of ammonia nitrate. 

"There was a a flurry of real estate activity in Williamsburg 
and adjacent farms and woodlands," wrote historian-journalist 
Will Molineux recently.* In April, a rail spur was completed to 
take construction material to Penniman from the C&O in 
Williamsburg. DuPont, hoever, announced that they were 
hiring "not more than 200 men" where thousands had been 
predicted and the real estate market had a serious setback. 

DuPont designed and outfitted Penniman to produce 
dynamite from nitro-starch as an alternative to paying the high 
price of nilro-glycerine, and that the market for this less- 
expensive product had vanished. A DuPont official declared 
that the dynamite was never produced. On Mar. 28,1918, it 
re-tooled its operation to meet a government contract to load 
explosives in artillery shells and that's when the increase in 
employees took place. 

The population jumped to 6,000 (3 times the population of 
Williamsburg) and at its peak, 10,000 or more. There were 
day and night production lines to produce both small and large 
calibre artillery shells. 

It became a city. Not just factory buildings, but also 
barracks for single workers, and bungalows for about 250 
married couples. There was a hotel, bank, hospital, post of¬ 
fice, YMCA, restaurants, sewage and water treatment facili¬ 
ties, a railroad station and a tram system. At the request of 
women workers, there was also a shampoo parlor, Molineux 
pointed out. There was tight security with soldiers also 
stationed there, (more on page 4) 


Daily Press staff drawing by GLORIA COKER 
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Penniman (from previous page) 

In 1918, Mulberry Island was purchased by the govern¬ 
ment and became Camp F.ustis, and the Navy bought 11,000 
more acres next to the Annex on the York River as a mine 
depot. Williamsburg was overwhelmed also with troops which 
"thronged the streets" shopping and "sending money back 
home." Perhaps few of the shells, if any, made at Penniman 
ever reached troops in Europe before the Armistice on Nov. 

II, 1918. Now, there were fewer than 100 people at Penni¬ 
man City. 

As the plant was closing down its production lines, an 
explosion at 3 a.m. Nov. 15th killed four men and injured four 
others. Many of the homes were dismantled and moved 
elsewhere, and some buildings were razed. The open land was 
leased for cattle grazing and farming. Still interesting to tour, 


shells of buildings 17-24 and more dot the lower part of 
Cheatham Annex closest to the vine-covered railroad station. 

* "Penniman and the Powder Plant Boom", Will Molincux, Col¬ 
onial Williamsburg magazine, Summer 2000. This and other info 
used by author's pemiission. 


The Navy commissioned the property in June 1943 and in 
the late 1970s donated 1,800 acres to Virginia and 800 acres 
to the National Park Service, leaving Cheatham with 1,579 
acres including more than 200 acres of lakes and marshes. 

Today, there are very strong natural resources, wetlands, 
habitat and wildlife management programs being done in 
partnership with U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, National Park 
Service and the Virginia Dept, of Game & Fisheries, among 
others. There are three large bodies of water, I07A Cheatham 
Lake available to anglers from the base and Nat'l Park Service, 
65A Jones Pond, and 48A Penniman Lake. There is aalso the 
Walt Feurer Youth Pond for annual youth fishing tournaments. 

In February 2000, there was a proposal to add Cheatham 
Annex to the EPA cleanup list, especially concerning buried 
wastes and other pollution possibilities that stemmed from the 
DuPont plant in 1916-1919, and early Navy days. 

It is an annex to the Yorktown Naval Weapons Station 
today, and is a Naval storage facility. 
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YORK RTVER 


Parish church 


York Village 


Creek 


Wormeley Creek Landing became the site for the Tyn¬ 
dall’s Point (Gloucester) ferry crossing at least as early as 
November 30, 1647, when a John Wilson was recorded as 
receiving 300 lbs. of tobacco for operating it. Even before 
then, the village had a brick kiln, a jail and an ordinary. 


informaton and supportable corrections welcome. 

















Yorke Village was a thriving community 

Sometime between 1631 and 1635, Martin Baker (or 
Becker), a merchant from Plymouth, England, patented 600 
acres just west of it, approximately in the area of the later 
Moore House. It was set over a parcel of land formerly owned 
by John Jackson and Edmund Johnson, but possibly not 
settled within the year as the law required. One of those set¬ 
tlers Baker rented to on March 13, 1633, was William War¬ 
ren, a planter, and his wife Ann, for one good fat hog a year. 

The Wormeley Creek settlement of Yorke continued to 
grow, and was the social, municipal and religious center 
during most of the 1600s. Yorke Village was designated a 
marine port in 1633 and a store was built at a landing for the 
purpose of receiving and shipping. That year, every 40th man 
out of the list of tithable persons from the James to the Charles 
Rivers was directed to go to Dr. John Pott's plantation halfway 
between James Cittie and the two Pamunkey parishes to con¬ 
struct buildings that would house the new scat of government. 

Their reward would be a grant of "50 acres of land inheri- 
tence” and be free from all taxes and public charges. It would 
be called Middle Plantation (later Williamsbnrgh after King 
William III). 

The Virginia colony had grown to 5,000 persons when the 
assembly decided to create eight shires in 1634 because pol¬ 
itical control was becoming difficult from Jamestown. The 
colony decided to keep the four corporations it created just 
years before, James City, Henrico, Charles City (up the James) 
and Elizabeth City (Hampton). The new four would be 
Warwick River, Charles River (the sixth shire), Accomack 
and Warrosquyoake (Isle of Wight). The act was passed by 
the Grand Assembly of the Virginia Colony. The shires would 
be ruled as shires of England. Much more land than the 
present day York County was called Charles River Shire and 
included parts of what is now Williamsburg (the York side of 
Duke of Gloucester St.) and New Kent. The shire included the 
Chiskiack and Yorke Parishes. Nearly every settlement such 
as Chiskiack was its own parish, complete for fear of the Indi¬ 
ans, pirates and difficulty of traveling. 

Yorke justices met in homes, Utie's first 

Records show that the shire justices convened almost 
exclusively at Chiskiack (Utimaria - Utie's house) and had one 
meeting in Yorke, January 7,1634, at an unnamed place. In 
March 1635, they met at John Chew's house, Martiau's in 
April, Townshend's in June, Pryor's in July, John Cheeseman's 
(later written as Chisman) in August, Then it was back to 
Utimaria, at Felgate's Creek in January 1636, Christopher 
Wormeley's in February. Almost exclusively then, courts 
began being held in homes of the Yorke judges. 

Hugh Gwin (later records spelled Gwynn) became a 
justice in 1635. Harvey himself sat as a justice in Yorke in 
1636 and 1637, evidently to keep an eye on things. He even 
had a court in his home here (also had a home in Warwick). 

The first will recorded in York County was of Andrew 
Whowell, whose mother was Margaret Jolly, at the court at 
Pryor's home in June 1637. Ralph Wormeley and Capt. 

William Brocas became justices. For 20 years, justices came 


Yorke Village was named in 1630 after Charles 
Stuart, the Duke of York who became Charles I, a 
gesture of respect and fealty by Harvey. In 1634, 
Charles River Shire was created and Pamunkey 
River also named Charles in honor of the reigning 
king. In 1642/3, the Charles River and the shire 
were renamed York after Charles' second son 
James, the new Duke of York, (later King James II) 


Archaeological work < 
Yorke Village, 1977 

by Southside Historical Sites, Inc., 

Dept, of Anthropology, W&M 
on the Coast Guard Reserve Tng. Ctr. 

The dig was covered 
at the project's conclusion. 
Churches usually apart from 
settlement. Bricks still seen in 1907. 


Area A. 
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#1 - Domestic bldg occupied 30-50 
yrs.., 7 alllgned post holes. 

Marl, limestone foundation, 
mid-17th only. Brick f.p., chimney. 
#2 - 28x17' 1650-1675. Sm. kit., 
everyday habitat. Abandoned. 

#3 - Fence row or two adjoining 
structures. 

#4 - 60 ft. from bank. Burned. 
Decorative brick floor. Basement. 
1625-1675. 

At the church, 13 burials found 





From the report compiled by James M. Smith 

and went, but the names of Martiau, Chew, Felgate, and 
Cheeseman (Edward now instead of Thomas) were still around. 

In 1640, court was convened at the Ordinary (tavern or 
eating house), probably Hansford's. John Baldwin was new that 
year. It was also the year that the Quarter Court was established 
at James Cittie with the governor Sir Francis Wyatt presiding, 

The creek at Yorke Village was later named for Col. 
Christopher Wormeley, commander in chief of the 
defenses of the Charles River (including Yorke Fort) and 
Elizabeth City Shires in 1639-40. Before coming to Vir¬ 
ginia in 1636, Wormeley was governor of Tortuga Island, 
West Indies. He moved to Yorke and settled on the eastern 
shore of Wormeley Creek now known as the Marlbank 
Farms residential community. He was a justice in Charles 
River Shire in 1636 and a member of the Virginia Council 
from 1637 to 1642, died in 1651. 
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Seeds of revolt planted in Yorke Village in 1635 


The justices were good friends and influential, and were 
making the community known as a seedbed for independent 
thought. From the outset of the settlement, planter-burgesses 
like Nicolas Martiau were disenchanted with the strictness of 
the Harvey government. In fact, both Chiskiack and Yorke 
were centers of opposition to his policies. The dissenters led 
by Martiau, Francis I*ott and William English, first sheriff of 
York County, met at the home of William Warren who had 
leased a part of Baker’s patent, to plan the protest of Harvey’s 
Royalist policies concerning charter rights. In fact, it was the 
land — Kent Island — belonging to a fellow justice William 
Claiborne, a business partner of Martiau's, that was given to 
Lord Baltimore by Harvey as a favor to the king. It led to the 
Council's ouster of Harvey in May 1635 and election in the 
General Assembly of Captain John West as governor. At that 
meeting were also West, John Utie, Samuel Mathews, Wil¬ 
liam Perrie, William Peirce, William Ferrar, George Men- 
efie, Thomas Harwood and Dr. John Pott, all members of 
the Council. 

Harvey was furious and ordered them arrested. The rebel¬ 
lious council members were ordered by King Charles I in 
1637 to return to England to answer for their action as Harvey 
returned to resume his governorship. For an unknown reason, 
the planters never appeared in the Star Chamber in London for 
judgment. West, Utie, Mathews, Menafie and Peirce were all 
ordered to England for treason, but were never tried. 

The Chews and Ludlowes in York 

Harvey mortgaged his property to George Menefie of the 
Council, and then deeded 750 acres of it Feb. 18, 1638 to 
John Chew, who he called in 1636 one of the "ablest mer¬ 
chants in Virginia." Chew was a justice in York Co. from 1634 
to 1652 when h‘e died. He was a Burgess in 1642 and 1644. 
When Harvey was declared bankrupt, Menefie sold the rest of 
his property to George Ludlowe of Dublin, Ireland, another 
councillor and cousin of the regicide in English history, Lt. 
Gen. Edmund Ludlow. 

George Ludlowe owned 1,452 acres including both Har¬ 
vey’s and Baker’s earlier patents and built a plantation there. 

He was a member of the House of Burgesses in 1641 and a 
Virginia council member at Jamestown in 1642. His wife’s 
name was Elizabeth. When he died in 1656, his nephew 
Colonel Thomas Ludlowe inherited the plantation that August 
and probably took residence at Yorke. The Ludlowe Plantation 
was large, with slaves and indentured servants cultivating and 
harvesting tobacco. There were horses, cattle, sheep and other 
livestock. Servants worked in the "Buttery,” “"Kitchen,” 
"Stoare” and a "Milk House.” It was a profitable plantation. 

John Chew "sold" 200 acres in York Village in 1642/3 to 
Robert Kinsey and Henry Lowdy, church wardens, used as a 
glebe for the York Parish (in present-day Coast Guard base). 
The same year, he was named "Tobacco Viewer" for lands 
between Back and Wormeley Creeks. 

Before 3 Apr. 1651, wife Sarah died. He deeded the 
plantation and houses “whereon I now live" to George Lud¬ 
lowe and Richard Lee in trust for Mrs. Rachaell Counstable 
“who he intended to marry." He died the next year. 


Yorke members of the House of Burgesses 

1632: Nicolas Martiau (Yorke), Lionel Roylston (Chiskiack) 

1639: Wm. Brocas (?), Hugh Gwyn, Peregrine Bland 

1641: Capt. Richard Townshend, George Ludlow, George Worleigh 

1642: John Chew (Yorke), Capt. John Chisman, Wm. Taylor 

1644: Chew, Rowland Burnham, Capt. Christopher Calthorpe 

1645: Calthorpe, Burnham, Arthur Price 

1646: Hugh Gwyn, Wm, Luddington 

1647 Richard Lee (Chiskiack), Capt. Wm. Taylor, Francis Morgan 
1649: Capt. Ralph Wormeley, Burnham 
1651: Henry Lee (Chiskiack) 

1652: (Apr.) Capt. F. Morgan, H. Lee, Capt. Augustine Warner; 

(Nov.) Capt. Stephen Gill, Wm. Gouge, Maj. C. Calthorpe 
1653; Calthorpe, Rob't Booth. Wm. Hockaday, Capt. F. Morgan 
1654: Capt. Wm. Gooch, Booth, John Haywood 
1655: Lt. Col. George Read, John Page, Jos. Croshaw, Capt. Ralph 
Langley, Capt. Francis Willis, Nathaniel Bacon (the 
rebel's older cousin) 


York persons serving on the Governor's Council 


1631 

Hugh Bullock 

1655 

William Gooch 

1637 

William Brocas, 

1657 

George Read 


Richard Townshend 

1659 

Francis Willis 

1642 

George Ludlow 

1662 

Thomas Beale 

1651 

William Taylor 

1665 

Daniel Parke 

1652 

Col. John West 

1681 

John Page 


Col. George Ludlow 

1692 

Daniel Parke II 


Lt. Col. John Cheeseman 

1698 

Dudley Diggcs 


(14-member council) 

1699 

Edmund Jennings 


Ordinary was also a jail 

The house of Captain Robert Baldrey in Yorke was 
rented in 1658 as a courthouse. Records of that year say York 
was a small cluster of buildings around a courthouse. During 
the next 19 years, a prison, stocks and a pillory were built at 
Baldrey's home or nearby. On June 25, 1661, Jerrard Haw¬ 
thorne was ordered to build or make a pair of stocks and a 
pillory and fit them with iron fixtures. Baldrey probably used 
the house as an ordinary (tavern or eating house) between and 
during meetings of the county court. Rental by the court was 
1,000 pounds of tobacco the first year, and 4,000 pounds 
thereafter. It was also probable that bricks were made on Bal¬ 
drey's property with a clamp or kiln, and he built the house 
now known as the Moore House sometime before 1750. It 
remained in the Smith family until 1768 when 500 acres were 
sold to Augustine Moore, a Yorktown merchant. Perhaps it 
would have been gone and forgotten if it had not been for the 
writing of the British capitulation there. 

1630 Grants along the Pamunkey River 

1633 Yorke Village designated a marine port 

1634 Yorke and Chiskiack become Charles River Shire 

Pamunkey changed to Charles River 

1635 The revolt against the governor 

1635 Martiau granted 1,600 acres in Yorktown 

1642/3 Name of river and county changed to York 

1661 Unrest among servants 

1662 York Village declared a town 

1667 Second York Parish church built 

1676 Bacon's Rebellion 

1691 New Town of York authorized; village abandoned. 
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The "dig" at Yorke 


2nd Parish Church ruins at 
Yorke Village sketched by 
Henry Howe about 1843 in 
Historical Collections of 
Virginia , p. 520. Note the 
gravestones, and the lack of 
trees. Foundations of both 
churches are marked today and 
walled. At times, services are 
held in the space dominated by 
an altar cross at the eastern end. 
For more on the church and its 
clerics, see York History Series 
A-11, The Early Churches of 
York. 


Yorke made a town in 1662 

In 1662, the House of Burgesses passed an act encour¬ 
aging the establishment of towns in the colony, including 
one at Yorke. The ducking stool, a suspended chair tied to 
a seesaw plank that dunked gossips and nags into the water 
several times as punishment, was to be built at Wormeley's 
Creek "near where the town will be built.” (See artist ren¬ 
dition on right, p. 1) The need for deeper water for ships 
with deeper drafts for commerce and to load huge tobacco 
casks would move this community to the York R. 


Lyon G. Tyler's article on "York County in the Seventeenth Century" in 
his Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine for many of the 
nuggets of this age. Also dcs Cognets, Jr., Louis, En glish Duplicates of 
Lost Virginia Records. 

‘Riley, Edward Miles Jr.. History of the Founding & Develop ment 
of Yorktown. Virginia, unpublished manuscript, March 20, 1942. 


Notes of import. 


400 years ago in 2030. 


A quartz projectile point found at the 1977 village digs dated to 
the middle archaic, 4,000 B.C., and 15 shards of early Wood¬ 
land Indian pottery. Post holes in a circular fashion at the 
location, 22 of them, perhaps tree trunks, in a larger structure, 
could have been Indian, 


A ferry to Tindall's Point (Gloucester Point) crossed from the 
Wormeley Creek Landing as early as Nov. 30, 1647, when a 
John Wilson received 300 lbs. of tobacco for operating it. 
Perhaps a fort existed at the York side of Yorke Village 
(around the bend of Wormeley Creek.). If it was Fort Yorke, it 
fell into disuse by the 1670s. Only further excavations can 
verify the location. 


Other History Series relative to Yorke Village: 
Nicolas Martiau, "Father of Yorktown" - A5 
The NEW Town of Yorke - A-6 
Yorktown, Slaves & Tobacco - A-9 
York Allegiance & Bacon's Rebellion - A10 


Though many professionals and amateurs thought Yorke 
Village may reveal something important as early as 1966 and 
before, the Gooch tomb (inside the church), and the archaeo¬ 
logical site of the Yorke Village were finally placed on the 
registers of Virginia (Oct 16,1973) and National Historic 
Places (Jan. 18,1974). In 1974, the Nat'l Park Service dug 
some ditches around the church, but in 1976 as a dream of 
Coast Guard employee Steve Barton and support of Center 
Comdr. Charles Blaha, and others, contracts were made with 
Southside Historical Sites, Inc., headed by Wm. & Mary's 
anthropologist Dr. Norman F. Barka. It was to be exploratory 
in nature and not exhaustive, and limited to a 5-acre part of the 
Center not already developed. 

The full extent of Yorke Village may never be known 
unless a dig like at Jamestown reveals it. The drawings by team 
member Shearon Vaughn (see p. 2) revealed what was discov¬ 
ered in the 10' squares. The path leading down to the “digs", 
marked by an historical sign on the roadway, is just on the 
other side of the church foundation. None of the excavations 
were completed to the archaeologists' satisfaction. 

Site 1 was occupied for 30-50 years. Supported by 7 
alligned square posts 10‘ apart in 2 rows. Many wrought iron 
nails indicate a wooden frame covered by clapboards or river 
planks. Two inside storage pits were lined with brick tiles. A 
chimney and fireplace were not found, but probably there. 

Site 2 was a building 28x17' and 100' from the creek. It 
had composite casemate windows, a large interior rectangular 
pit, and a fireplace. Wooden frame, the house was of post and 
beam with an off-the-ground wooden floor. Interior was clap¬ 
board or planks. Built after 1650, it was the place where many 
clay pipes were made indicated by large amounts of clay. It 
was occupied, artifacts showed, for 125 years, meaning it was 
lived in after the new Town of Yorke was established in the 
1690s. The house was reportedly dismantled for its material. 

Site 4 is 60' off Wormeley Creek, had a decorative dry-laid 
half and whole brick floor laid in a circular pattern with 2 rows 
of whole bricks cutting the pattern diagonally. 

The team concluded that Yorke Village was an intensive 
community, but unless more money was available or raised, 
Yorke was to remain "half dug, half-analyzed" site whose past 
as Virginia's second most intensive community is lying 
fallow awaiting the careful, scientific "plow." (until 2,030?) 




York History Series #A-5, November 2002 (Apr 97) 
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Father of Yorktown" 


SITE OF THE HOME OF 

NICOLAS MARTIAU 

THE ADVENTUROUS HUGUENOT 
WHO WAS BORN IN FRANCE 1591 
CAME TO VIRGINIA 16&) 

AND DIED AT YORKTOWN 1657. 

HE WAS A CAPTAIN IN THE INDIAN UPRISING 
A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF BURGESSES 
JUSTICE OF THE COUNTY OF YORK 
IN 1635 A LEADER 

IN THE THRUSTING OUT OF GOVERNOR HARVEY 
WHICH WAS THE FIRST OPPOSITION 
TO THE BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 

THE ORIGINAL PATENTEE FOR YORKTOWN 
AND THROUGH THE MARRIAGE 
OF HIS DAUGHTER ELIZABETH 
TO COL. GEORGE READE HE BECAME 
THE EARLIEST AMERICAN ANCESTOR OF BOTH 
GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AND GOVERNOR THOMAS NELSON 


Marked by 

Tlffl Huguenot Society cf Pennsylvania 
in Cooperation wmi the National Federation 
of Huguenot Sookites and he Yorktown 
Sesqui-centennial Commission 
1931 


Captain of militia, Yorke Shire justice 1633-1657, 
burgess, military engineer, planter and wine 
maker, and "Father of Yorktown" 


The 11' Martian Memorial, crafted in Vermont granite by Paul 
Cret of Philadelphia, is located on Ballard Street between Main 
and Waler Streets, Yorktown, dedicated Oct. 17,1931 during the 
sesquicenteimial of the Victory at Yorktown by General John J. 
Pershing. The symbol Is the Grand Cross or the Huguenots. 
Words printed at right. 

In Ills own handwriting to the Earl of Huntingdon, July 8, 
1624, from Elizabeth City (perhaps Hampton) words above are 
"in all sincere scrvlceablencs.se". Actual signature from the same 
letter in the Library of Congress. 


When Nicolas Martiau lived on the bluff 
overlooking the York River [later Lot #1?|, 
Yorke Village was located on Wormeley Creek. 
The new Town of Yorke was built on his prop¬ 
erty in 1691, sold by his heirs Benjamin & Lucy 
Read for 10,000 lbs. of tobacco w/cask, 34 years 
after Martiau died. The remains of this maternal 
ancestor of George Washington and immediate 
family moved from Lot ItS on Buckner St. are in 
the town's Grace Episcopal Church graveyard. 


* Researched, written and arranged by Dick Ivy 
and published by the York County Historical 
Committee, P.O Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692 
Much research information was provided by 
Martha "Marly" Dale of lleuiel, Calif , a de¬ 
scendant of George Readc. (Sec inside) 
Supportable corrections or additions welcomed 
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Nicolas Martiau jggj| 

— "Historic founder." A 

1591 - Bora: France, lie De Rlie (no sub¬ 
stantive proof), perhaps an orphan. Entered I 

service and became a military engineer. Went 
or tied to England, was a "servant" of the 5th 
Earl of Huntingdon and a member of the 
estabhshed church. 

1615 -The Huguenot Society of London has NM 

record of Nicolas Martiau, 24, being a spon- 

sor of a young boy of a family for baptism in 1796 shadow pic, of G.W 
a Huguenot church there. May 11. 

1620 - Sailed May 11 for Virginia on the 
Francis Bonavenlure, arrived in Jamestown 
in August as part of the London Company, 

He would be 29, but references say age 33. 

* Reason for coming: He was the agent for 
Lord Henry Hastings, 5th Earl of Hunting¬ 
don. Naturalized an English citizen by Royal 
decree, and schooled in military engineering. 

* Colonial Militia as a captain. Served at the 
Virginia Iron Works at Failing Creek, with 
Lt. Edward Berkeley (Barkley or Bartley). 

The ironworks was the work of Sir John 
Berkeley who had been in Virginia since 
1621. 

1623 - House of Burgesses - Kicquotan 
perhaps while working on building Fort 
Algernon (before Fort Monroe) 

1624 - House of Burgesses - Eliz. City Bor¬ 
ough. Letter from Earl of Huntingdon July 8. 

1625 -Married Jane Barkley, widow of 
Edward, at Elizabeth Cittee, with child Jane. 

Daughter Elizabeth born 1626. 

1630 - Received a grant (for transportation of 
persons) for 1,300 acres on the York River 
Oct. 8. Built home on the bluff. 

1631 - Burgess, Isle of Kent, for interests of 
friend Wm. Claiborne. 

1633- House of Burgesses - Kiskyack Parish 
1633-1657 - York Co. justice. Court was 
held in rotation in various justice's homes, 
including Martiau's. First time. Apr. 1635. 

1635 - Participates in "mutiny" against Royal 
Gov. Sir John Harvey. 

1636-1637 - Possibly in England for a year. 

1639 - Mar. 14, gets 1300 acres in Charles 
River County (later York) for transportation 
of 14 people, 
c. 1640 Wife Jane died. 

1645 - Married Sybillia, widow of CapL 
Robert Felgate; 1646, Isabella, widow of 
George Beech. 

1652- Listed among Colonial Justices and 
Commissioners. 

1656 - Last public reference of an appearance 
Sept. 24, 1655. Wife dies. Nicolas' will made 
Mar. 1, sickly and weak. 

1657 - Died, a professing believer in Christ 
His will proved Apr. 24, divides estate bet¬ 
ween daughters Elizabeth, Mary, and Sarah, 
and frees two of his Negroes giving each of 
them a cow and clothes, and a legacy to Hugh 
Roy, liis recent servant. 

1662 - New laws claimed he was an alien, 
only having the land until death, and Reade. a 
Justice, acquired the property by escheat 


Nicolas Martiau 

A man of force and ability 

m. Jane Berkeley 

dau. Elizabeth Martiau m. George Reade, c. 1641 
dau. Mildred m. Col. Augustine Warner Jr., c. 1666 
dau. Mildred m. Capt. Lawrence Washington, c. 1690 
son Augustine m. Mary Ball, Mar. 6, 1730 
son George (b. 1732) became general, President 


George Reade 


1636 - arrived with Harvey reluming from 
England. 

1637 - Acting sec'y of the colony. Gov's 
Council, 

1638-9 Acting governor. Gov’s Council. 
1652 - Justice, York County 
1657-1671 Councillor, Gov's Council. 

1656 - House of Burgesses York Co. 

1649 - House of Burgesses James City Co. 
1652 - Colonial Justices and Commissioners 
1671 - Will proven. Wife survives. 


* dau Mary m. Col. John Sca(r)sbrook, 
who led troops in Bacon's Rebellion. 

* dau. Sarah m. Capt. William Fuller, 

Puritan governor of Maryland. 

* son Nicolas Jr. died at age 9. A small 
casket was found at the Nelson grave¬ 
yard and reinterred at Grace. 

Gen. Robert E. Lee comes from Sarah, 
the sister of Col. Augustine Warner Jr, 
who married a Townley. 

The Hon. William Nelson was the great 
grandson of George Read(e), the great- 
great grandson of Martiau. (Thomas 
Nelson m. Margaret Read, dau of John & 

Mary Read. Son William "President (of 
the King's Council) Nelson" m. Elisa¬ 
beth Burwell. Son Thomas was the gen¬ 
eral in the Revolutionary War. m. Lucy 
Grymes. 11 children. 

Martiau's birthplace 

His name was copied by a York 
clerk as Martin, causing some confusion. 

There was a St. Martin, the largest and 
fortified city on lie de Rhe (Re, today). 

The Tower of St. Nicolas dominates the 
waterfront of La Rochelle easily seen 
from lie de Re'. Both areas were Hu¬ 
guenot. lie de Re still exports its wine 
today. Rhe sailors shipped salt and wine 
to England, perhaps it is how Martiau 
also arrived there. 

La Rochelle and He de Re' had 
heavy concentrations of French Protes¬ 
tants - Huguenots. There was persecution 
and killings in Aug. 1572 in Paris until 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598 granted 
religious liberty to all. Cardinal 
Richelieu of the French Court 
wanted the law revoked and 
pressed the battle and the ; 

fortified LaRochelle T 

fell in 1628 after a 

four year war, causing .-i* y- 

many to leave for Amer- 1J 

ica, where they lived j 

with other refugees in 
towns such as Manakin 
near Richmond, and v- 

some in Yorktown. 

Waterfront of LaRochelle, France. Tower of Saiiit-N'icolas (left). Chains Tower, and Lanteme Tower. 

Tower named for the nearby community of Saint-Nicolas in La Rochelle. Dates from 14th Century. 


It was Gwynn Read, of the line of 
Benjamin Read of Gloucester, who 
expanded on willed property of 
Yorktown outside the 50 acres of the 
Town of York, and created a Martiau 
Street in 1889, still in existence today 
(see p. 4). 


References about Martiau 
Virginia Historical Magazine. Vol. I, 1894, 
p. 425-427+. A bio of Martiau, footnote. 
"Declaration of Sir John Harvey". 

Nicolas Martiau, The Adventurous 
Huguenot, by John Baer Stoudt, Norristown, 
Pa., 1932 

Wm & Mary Quarterly Historical Magazine, 
Vol. 1, 1982, Genealogies of Virginia 
Farailes 


Jonathan Kenuon Smith, J. Edge Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 1969 


Linda Lawhon, 


1515 Mcadowview Dr., Richardson, TX 75080 
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A principal in the overthrow of a capricious ruler 

Hearing of secret and unlawful meetings since January by The first revolt against 

some of his councilors concerning decisions of his rulership of British-appointed authority in America, 

Virginia, Governor Sir John Hkrvey apprehended and commit- reso lved finally in Yorktown 146 years later 
ted their "chief actors" William English, Nicolas Martiau and 

Francis Pott. On Apr. 28, 1635, the Governor's Councilors as governor. The complaint included the giveaway to please 
Samuel Matthews, John Utie, Thomas Harwood, William the King of the Isle of Kent to Maryland by a willing Harvey 

Perry, William Farrer, William Peirce, George Menefie and for persecuted Catholics from England, ignoring the owner- 
Dr, John Pott came to the governor-called council meeting at ship claim by William Claiborne who was trading with the 
his house. John Utie of Yorke's Chiskiak Parish hit the gov- Indians there. A war ensued between forces from Maryland 

emor hard on his shoulder and declared he was under arrest and Claiborne when the latter refused to become a Catholic, it 

for treason. The others held him secure and told him to go is said- 

back to England to answer the complaints against him. They Martiau was granted 1,600 acres of land that year, 

set Martiau and others free and called for their force of 50 The King reinstated Harvey and the rebels were ordered 

musketmen waiting at a short distance. to appear at the King's Star Court, but were never tried for an 

On May 7, 1635, the councilors met at James Town, unknown reason. Finally, Harvey was recalled over another 

opened the floor to complaints, and elected Capt John West incident of poor judgment. 


There is controversy whether Martiau was a military engineer, because 
in his letters he never mentioned anytliing remotely connected to engi¬ 
neering. Smith (p. 2 ref) stated that no Indian fortification was built 
according to James Ciltie records in 1623. A palisade WAS built 
between Archer's Hope and Queen Creek in 1623 as a deterrent to 
Indian tribal maneuvers. But the fort ,. 

Martiau's fort in Yorktown 

Fort Yorke had been in service for 40 years having fallen into 
disuse by the 1670s, according to eminent historian Leon Tyler in 
his Tyler's Quarterly. That would put it in the 1630s and before 
the new Town of Yorke, and the Revolution. But where was it? 

It might have been at Yorke Village or on the bluffs where today's 
Victory Monument is. But... 

Under Chiskiack Watch homes on the bluff overlooking the 
York River between Ballard and Buckner Streets, on Martiau 
property (prior to 1681) was found the south part of a paJlisade 
shaped like a French fortification, an M-shaped section (see archi¬ 
tectural drawing) of a standard six pointed star in French military 
architecture. It was uncovered by principal archaeologist Nick 
Luccketti of the Yorktown Archaeological Trust in 1989, well 
covered in local news media and open for public inspection. 

Built on the "pitch of the bluff" of split rails and small posts 
in a ditch filled with clay, some of the wood was still decaying in 
the holes. There was a 3' deep ditch on the inside and even on the 
outside. There was an architect's 17th c. compass extension piece, 
perhaps Martiau's, found in one of the ditches, indicating a 
carefully angled design. Good place for a fort. Martiau built it 

The Martiau descendants organized 

The Nicolas Martiau Descendant Association was 
formed by the attendees after the 402nd Birthday Martiau 
Tribute at Yorktown in May '93, with Dr. Joseph Jackson 
of Colorado as chair. Martha Dale of Hemet, Calif., was 
a prime mover in the organization. A membership enroll¬ 
ment is $21 for lineal or auxiliary, to Mary Brown, 2366 
Highgate Rd., Westlake Village, CA 91361. Novelle 
Cobine is current president. 

NMDA members met again in Yorktown, April 25- 
27, 1997, to dedicate their new grave marker for the 18 
remains at Grace Church to their memory. Another visit 
to Yorktown is scheduled for 2003. 


'j' Philip Ughtfoot's house 



well kitchen buttery 


Split rails 
Bnd posts 


PaWsade 


3' deep ditch 


A Down the hill from Main St, 
sff} £ left 9kJe of Ballard St. 

towards York River. 


UNEXCAVATED 

AREA 


NICOLAS MARTIAU'S FORT ca 1630 
Excavation of Marllau property 
YORKTOWN ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRUST 
December t889 


UNEXCAVATED 

AREA 


Martiau's spark he said was in France 

In May 1626, Martiau was coming ashore at Kecoughtan 
with a person named Mayhew and talking about the Kings of 
England and France. Mayhew said that the King of England 
was also the King of France, and that the King of France was 
but a French King. Martiau seemed to become angry and stated 
that if the English King was the King of England, then the 
French King was the King of France. Martiau put his hand to 
his heart and said, "though I am here, this spark (heart) is in 
France and will not hear the King wrong'd". Whereupon 
Ensign George Thompson sworn before the House of Burges¬ 
ses on Oct. 15, 1627, said Martiau grew so angry he thought 
the two "would have fallen out" right there. — A Glance at the 
Past, a Potpouri of Colonial Virginia Records. Courtesy Marty 
Dale, (ed: Didn't he really say a spark ?] 





How the remains were found on Buckner Street* 



On (he 50 acres bought from (he heirs of Mnrliau, on Surveyor Law¬ 
rence Smith's map (a part of the map shown), Ix>l 11 was recorded 
as bought by Ralph Walker and shown as owned by Phillip Light 
foot, Lot 5 was shown as part of the William Buckner purchase. It 
was higher land across the street, but records indicate it was bought 
by Bcujamin Read, Martian descendant, "gentleman of Gloucester" 
(because it was the grave site, realized perhaps after the sale of the 
50 acres as the Town of Yorke?) Buckner St. was known as Tobacco 
Warehouse I fill. Top road is Main St., bottom. Water St 


The skeletal remains of 18 persons were discovered by 
the National Park Sendee in 1936 in a forgotten cemetery, 
which was enclosed at one lime by a brick wall. Buckner 
Street ran through part the cemetery. It was Lot 5 and one hall 
of Lot 11. Checking records, it was ihc graveyard kepi 
through the years by the Nelsons on Marliau property. 
Tombstones of George and Elizabeth Rcade were uncovered 
about 1923 while Buckner St. was being graded, and were 
later polished, re-cut and mounted on a brick foundation in 
Grace Church graveyard by Mrs. Arthur Kelly Evans of Hot 
Springs, a descendant of Martian. 

The skeletons were found in May 1936 when the NPS 
was laying a water main along Buckner St. near where the 
stones had been found, according to the church curate Ll. Col. 
A. A. Pruden, a retired Army chaplain. The NPS suggested 
that the graveyard be restored where it was found. Five years 
alter having been found, on May 30, 1941, however, the 
remains were reinterred in the Grace Episcopal graveyard with 
ceremony presided over by Pruden who had been zealous in 
the transfer of the remains. A firing squad and bugler from 
Fort Monroe participated, and members of the Thomas Nelson 
Jr. Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, placed the 
containers. 

The memorial oration was given by Rev. John Baer 
Sloudl, D.D., of Allentown, Pa. There was no stone marking 
the community grave until newly organized descendants did it 
in 1994, adhering to the current standards of the NPS. 

During the years before burial, careful study of the bones 
was made and the Martiau gravesite was mapped. NPS park 
engineer Bennett T. Gale reported to park supl. B. Floyd 
Flickinger, that grave I was Elizabeth, 2 was George, 4 was 
Jane's daughter Jane or his 2nd wife Isabella, 6 was Marliau, 7 
his wile Jane, 9 a small caskel possibly of Nicolas' son Nicolas 
who died young . 

* Front The Huguenot Publication No. 12, 1943-45, Huguenot 
Society of (he Founders of Mnnakiit [near Richmond) in the Colony 
of Virginia. "The History and Burial of Nicolas Martian." by Pruden. 
Copy courtesy of registrar of the So. Calif. Huguenot Society 


Thomas "Scotch Tom" Nelson stone, the tombstones 
(no remains) or Elizabeth Martiau Rend & husband 
Colonel George Readc, and the marker (must Itc 
level for new stones Tor grass care) in the head 
center of the four posts (now pounded flat with the 
ground) that Identified the area of the community 
graves below. The bones of ull the Reads are under 
the new marker in front of the Reade stones. 

William Nelson and Thomas Nelson Jr. graves are 
in a line behind Scotch Tom's monument. (Ivy 
photos) 
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York Historical Series A-6 (Jan. '92, revised Jul. 96)* 


A bright star in Virginia's crown — indeed the Nation’s 


The NEW Town of Yorke 


On the 50 ft. bluffs overlooking the York 
River, a town emerged designed to support 
colonial shipping, New World immigrants and 
the tobacco industry. Those reasons alone 
would engrave Yorktown in the annals of Colo¬ 
nial Virginia, but the events yet to happen in this 
Chesapeake Bay town would bring both state 
and national fame. Born as a result of legisla¬ 
tion, it was built by the stamina and dedication 
of its citizens who moved from the Yorke Village 
further east to establish a better community for 
themselves and for the good of Virginia. 

The Virginia Burgesses passed the Act for Ports on July 
15, 1691, "to ensure the customs due from trade." York¬ 
town was one of 15 sites selected to become port towns, and 
was one of its few successful survivors. Lt. Gov. Francis 
Nicholson appointed governor October 1690 was the chief 
sponsor of the Act for Ports. It considered one port on each 
river. York had been one of the 20 ports of the failed Cohabi¬ 
tation Act of 1680. 

Records show that on July 29 the burgesses walked the 
Nicholas Martiau property which had since passed to Ben¬ 
jamin & Lucy Read [who were living in Gloucester], begin¬ 
ning at the lower side of Smythe's Creek and "running 
downward by the river towards the ferry." 

(Hening's Statutes, p. 30). 

* Researched, written and edited by Dick Ivy and jT| 

Summer Deming and published by the York County NT V I 
Historical Committee (volunteer applicants officially iMyQ 

appointed by the York County BOS), P.O. Box 601, ERRy 
Yorktown, VA 23690. One of 20+ issues. 


The Town of Yorke in 1755, sketched by John Gauntlet! aboard 
the HMS Norwich anchored in the York River, shows the Nelson 
House (left of center) and the second courthouse (1733-1814 ) 
next to the flagpole. The windmill overlooking Townshend's 
(Yorktown) Creek [Buckner's corn grindiug mill] is drawn at the 
far right though it was probably farther west (Windmill Point). 
Print of work courtesy of Mariners' Museum, Newport News. 


Joseph Ring and Thomas Ballard were named in the 
Port Act as feofees or trustees "to receive a firm and authen- 
tick deed" for 50 acres from the Benj. Reads and to convey 
the town lots to purchasers. Read received "10,000 lbs. of 
merchantable sweet scented tobacco and cask" in payment. 
Cask was 8% of the total. 

Designated justices in each county were to decide the 50 
acres which were to be set apart for the port, have it surveyed 
and lots decided for the stores, and warehouses for imports 
and exports. If the property owner didn't want to sell, the 
county sheriff would appoint a jury of 12 men to assess the 
land's value and levy every tithable citizen for the amount. 

York County's Surveyor Col. Lawrence Smith of 
Gloucester however did not start at Smith’s Creeke, but laid 
out Main St. on the bluffs parallel to the river, five cross 
streets north of Main and seven south of it. He completed the 
survey on Aug. 18, 1691. On Sept. 24th' the deed and survey 
were recorded by the County Clerk William Sedgwicke. 

Owners had four months to construct a house of at least 
20 sq. ft. to keep the property, or return it to the Trustees and 
forfeit the cost of the land, a "customary 180 lbs. of tobacco." 

The lots and first owners, inside 
Regents and governors, page 4 
Town of York through the years, page 4 
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Yorktown down through the years 

1691 - Surveyor Thomas Mountfort appointed as the first 
highway engineer of the town. Law passed in House of Bur¬ 
gesses for free trade with Indian tribes. 

1692 - William & Mary College, Rev. James Blair, commissary, 
chartered in February. To educate, qualify, ministers. 

1693 - Port Act suspended in April. 37 lots abandoned. 

1697 - Upon petition of the citizens, court moved to the new 
town, and the Courthouse built on Lot 24. The church was 
finished in 1696; parishioners abandoned the Village church. 

1698 - Nicholson moves capitol from Jamestown to Middle Planta¬ 
tion, proposed its new name, "Williamsburgh," halfway between 
Jamestown and Yorktown, approved by Burgesses in April 1699; 
buildings condemned to make way for a capitol. 

1699 - Act of 1699 and later, of 1706 confirmed titles for the 
lot purchasers in Yorktown. 

1701 - Mungo Somcrwell, keeper of the York Ferry.# 

1702 - The York River had one pilot, William Seyers.* 

1705 - House of Burgesses directs that a ferry be constantly in 
operation to Tindall’s Point, after a grievance was filed. Fare 
was set at 7 pence halfpenny for a man, 15 pence for man and 
horse. (Virginia Gazette 1769) 

1706 - Customhouse built. Richard Ambler was collector of 
revenues. Yorktown was designated as the port of entry for 
the City of New York, Philadelphia and other northern cities, 
though many merchants disregarded this law. Yorktown was a 
thriving mercantile center firmly established. Other port towns 
did not fare as well. # 

1710-1711 - Gov. Spotswood built four forts, two at Yorktown 
"under the bank" and two at Tindall's Point. A teeming center 
of trade.# Governor's proclamation made against harboring of 
seamen (deserters, etc.) who could not give a good account of 
themselves. 

1711 - Site for a windmill sold by John Lewis' wife to William 
Buckner, for grinding corn. 

1714 - First public wharves built on the York River. 

1720 - Swan Tavern Built.# James Mitchell got a license in 1742 to 
operate the tavern, did until death in 1772. 

1721 - Gov. Spotswood erected batteries at strategic points for 
protection of anchorages, a total of 54 guns at the mouths of 
the James, York and Rappahannock "sea frontiers" against 
pirates and other enemies.* It was a picturesque, typical 
seaport, though its actual condition was unsanitary and dirty 
with all the typical attendant vices and virtues. On the water¬ 
front were warehouses, stores, grogshops and wharves. On 
"part of the bluff" a battery of guns to defend shipping in the 
harbor. The courthouse was amid small shops, warehouses 
and stores. The poor lived in small wooden or plaster houses 
behind the town.# 

1724 - Still no public schools in York.# 

1730 - Tobacco Warehouse Inspection law passed* 

1736 - George Fisher sailed London-Yorkiown on the BERRY, 
found the food inedible, provisions obtained from a Man of War.* 
1738 - Col. Lawrence Smith assigned to survey the 5 acre strip 
between the town and the river for a "common shore" bought 
from Read heirs and operated by the Trustees until 1785. 

* Some ref: Arthur Pierce Middleton, Tobacco Coast. , Mariners 
Museum, Newport News, Va., 1953. # Unpublished manuscript, 
Ed-waid Miles Riley, Jr., History of the Founding & Development 
of Yorktown. Virginia . 1942, at Nat'l Colonial Hist. Park, York. 


Sheriffs of York County 


1680 - Capt. Francis Page 

1699 - Thomas Ballard 

1700 - Henry Tyler 

1701 - Daniel Taylor 

1702 - Henry Taylor 


1706&7- William Barber 
1708&9 - Lawrence Smith 
1710&11 - William Timson 

1712 - Wm, Pinkethman 

1713 - Thomas Roberts 
1714-15 Thomas Nutting 


Sheriffs were civil officers in counties, also collected levies from 
citizens. From Des Cognets, Louis, Jr„ English Duplicates of 

Lost Virginia Records. 


Some prominent citizens in 1781 

Phillip Lightfoot, Jr., was York County clerk, 1707-1733, 
owned eight lots in the town (7,11,17,38 among them. The 
chart on page 2 evidently made after he acquired four) and 
was a wealthy merchant and perhaps also owned Black slaves, 
because cowry shells were found on his property by excava¬ 
tion in 1989. (See "Old Yorkc Village” Historical Series #3). 
He married Mary Armistead Burwell, widow of James 
Burwell. The fence line of the kitchen garden perhaps is 
prominent in the 1755 art on page 1. It was also the year he 
died. His prop-erty became that of Dr. John Griffin who 
rented it to Thomas Wyld, Jr., who turned it into an ordinary. 
It was destroyed in 1863, as was the Swan Tavern when Union 
munitions stored in the Courthouse blew up. 

In 1739, Lawrence Smith died (Virginia Gazette) leaving 
son John his appoinunent by the governor as king's councillor 
and county lieutenant. Second son, Lawrence inherited Temple 
Farm, a colonelcy, justice of York County, sheriff, feofee 
(Trustee) of Yorktown, a burgess at Williamsburg. 

People who owned lots in Yorktown, but who forfeited their land 
or gave it away: Governor Francis Nicholson, Col. Edward Hill, 
councillor and treasurer, Ralph VVormeley, a past York Village resi¬ 
dent, of the Council since 1677, and Col. Edmund Jennings, attorney 
general of the colony. 


Two courthouses within 100 years 

The First Courthouse was a simple frame building perhaps 
covered with marl and shingle roof, authorized by the Burgesses in 
1696, built by William Cary for 28,000 lbs. of tobacco and the 
court convened there in November 1697 for the first time. It was 
torn down to build the second one, a T-shaped building, built by 
Robert Ballard of brick in 1733. It was destroyed in the devastating 
waterfront fire of Mar. 3, 1814. From CalCUlinl YorktbWn's Main 
Street . Charles E. Hatch, Jr., editor, 1980, New York: Eastern 
National Park & Monument Assn. 


Regents 

William & Mary II 
(Mary died 1694) 
Wm. became III 
(d. 1701) 

Anne 1702 
(d. 1714) 

George I 1714 


George II 1727 
(d. 1760) 

George III 1760 
Ruled until 1811, 


Governors of Virginia 

1689- 1690 Francis Bacon Sr„ pres, council 

1690- 1692 Col. Francis Nicholson. It. gov. 
1692-1698 Sir Edmund Andros 

1698 -1705 Sir Francis Nicholson. Recalled. 
1705-1706 Edward Nott, died in office. 

1708 Robert Hunter appointed It. gov, 


captured by the French enroute 
1710-1722 Col. Alexander Spotswood, d. 1740 
1722-1726 Col. Hugh Drysdale, It. gov.,d. In ofc. 

1726- 1727 Col. Robert'King' Carter, acting gov. 

1727- 1749 Col. William Gooch, It. gov. 
1751-1758 Robert Dinwiddie, It. gov. 

1758-1768 Col. Francis Fauquier, It. gov. 

mental sick, when George IV became regent). 


Governors of Virginia in this period were royalty in Great Britain, 
making their lieutenant governors responsible to them. 


Ringfield Plantation 

1630 - Court order: 50 acres to be given to “adventurers” who could secure the land and live in the 
forest for a year. If still alive, they would get another 25 acres at the end of the second year. It was 
land next to the warlike Kiskiak Indians. 

1632 - point of land between King’s Creek and Felgate’s Creek patented to Capt. Robert Felgate, a 
well-known London sea captain. Capt.John Utie was on the west, Capt. John West on the east. A 
settlement with Utie as leader. Felgate built his cabin on the bank of King’s Creek 
1635 - George Keith was'parish minister. 

1637 - Added 250A - raised tobacco and cattle. 

1639 - Added 400A. 

- Capt. Felgate willed his land to his grandson Thomas Newton who died before he did 
himself in 1644. Nicolas Martiau married her in 1645. She may have died that year. It 
passed to brother William Felgate. a London skinner, who owned it for 20 years. Anthony 
Panton served Kiskiak Church. 

1640 - Glebeland. There was the First Kiskiak Parish church, (wooden) on the east and river side of 

the property. Second church “Cheesecake Church” on Williamsburg Rd. thru Naval Weapons 
Station. 

1643 - Parish renamed Hampton. 

1645- Charles Grimes minister until 1648; William White, 1657-8; Justinian Aylmer, 1661-1671. 
1660 - William Felgate died early fall. Property split to widow Mary Bassett Felgate who remarried 
shortly to Capt. John Underhill who died in 1672 and is buried on property. Site not known. 
1692 - Son John Jr. sold it to Joseph Ring, who was apponted with Lt. Col. Thomas Ballard as 

trustees to sell lots for the new Yown of York in 1691. Built a 2-1/2 story plantation house of 
brick, and planted an avenue of cedar trees leading to the house. He was given a lot in the 
new Yorktown as a payment for trustee duties. 

1700 - Brick church built where wooden one was. Merged with York in 1707. 

1703 - Joseph died Feb. 26 at 57. Son called the plantation Ringfield in his will. Tombstones of 
Joseph and sons Edmund and Isack are not far from the foundation. Sarah Berkeley Ring (4 
children) m. Joseph Walker. Owned land of the French Ordinary (later Halfway House). 
Elizabeth (dau. Sarah & Jos.) Ring m. John W. Wormley 

- Many owners: Edmund Jennings, president of the Governor’s Council. 

1772 - Colonel Landon Carter owned it. 

1820 - Scervant Jones, a Baptist minister, owned it. Mortgaged it to William Waller. 

- Before Civil War, owned by Thomas Garland Tinsley, named it Lansdowne. 

1867 - Tinsley’ will divided it between children Thom as, Alexander, Seaton and Hariet. 

1920 - Burned to the ground. Dec. 14. NWS suggested that it was a second house built on the foun 
dation of the first. Conveyed to US Gov’t. April 30. for Navy Mine depot. Now administered 
under special arrangement by the NPS. 

1946 - Commemorative marker placed at graveyard for Nathaniel Bacon Sr. and Joseph Ring by 
-state. Bacon's tombstone is now at Bruton Church’s graveyard. 

2 floors & basement (for cider, rum & Madera wine), a store (tools,utensils, clothes, yard goods), 
spring house, smith’s shop, granery, stable and a kitchen. 

Colo nial Yorktown . by Clyde Trudell, Chatham Press, Old Greenwich, Conn.. 1971 
“Migrating NE of Jamestown”, York History Series, York Co. Historical Committee, May 1992 
“Ringfield Plantation” by Charles E. Hatch Jr., Colonnial National Historical Park, Sept. 1970 
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York History Series #A-6 (Dec. 1991)(Revised Feb 96, Dec 00) 

York allegiance & 
Bacon's Rebellion 

In March 1665, the Virginia forts to defend the colonists gainst 
Indians were finally ordered to be dismantled because they were consid¬ 
ered to be instruments of power in the hands of the rich. The measure 
took so long to pass in the House of Burgesses that an Indian tirade 
against other Indians and colonists killed the idea. Bacon’s Rebellion 
effectively brought execution of the order to a standstill. Prominent York 
citizens were on both sides of the conflict. Though the York "militia" was 
called into defending James City against Bacon's "grass roots" force, only 
a few showed up because many of them were sympathetic to Bacon. 

Nathaniel Bacon was an Englishman, believed to be 
from Suffolk, who arrived in the colony in 1674. He became a 
planter with property in the Richmond suburbs at the falls of 
the James River, and in January 1676, his plantation overseer 
was killed by Susquehannocks and allied Indians who were on 
a revenge sweep for the killings of their chiefs by a combined 
Maryland-Virginia expedition intent of moving the Indians off 
their own lands. Incensed, he organized those whose prop¬ 
erties were attacked and families that were killed and defended 
the plantations at the heads of the James and York Rivers. 

What grew out of it was a self defense army numbering 
300 to 600. They chose Nathaniel Bacon Jr., a man of grace, 

"great abilities and a man of powerful elocution," as their 
leader. He then petitioned Governor Berkeley for a commis¬ 
sion of general and authority to lead his army — at no expense 
to the colony. Governor Sir William Berkeley was afraid of 
Bacon's power, but was motivated more by his favorable trade 
with the Indians, sent notables to convince Bacon to disband 
his army and his plans. Bacon, now 500 strong in just 20 
days, refused and moved against the Indians. The governor 
issued a proclamation on May 29, 1676, declaring rebels all 
who did not desert Bacon by a certain time. Bacon was 
reduced to 57 men, and Berkeley sent a troop of horse to chase 
him some 40 miles but didn’t catch him. 

Meanwhile, planters in lower Virginia finally revolted 
against the presence of useless and burdensome forts on the 
"frontiers" including York's. The Long Parliament of Virginia 
was at last dissolved and new elections were called for. 


Nathaniel 
Bacon, de¬ 
picted in a 
Bruton Parish 
window 
unveiled in 
Williamsburg 
in 1901, now 
owned by 
the Assn, for 
Preservation 
of Va. Antiq¬ 
uities and is 
not on display. 

Bacon's Rebellion has been called the 
"False Dawn ," a herald of the American 
Revolution 100 years later, spawned 
from the i dentical grievances. 

Some Yorkians who were in the Rebellion 


Phillip Lightfoot, LL Col., Gloucester Co. Militia, James City 
Justice d 1708. Buried at Sandy Point, Charles City Co. It was 
Phillip's son Phillip Jr., who built the house in Yorktown. 

Maj. Lawrence Smith of Gloucester, later designer of the Town 
Yorke, was a commander of Royalist forces. 


of 


People were ripe for revolt, had little voice in govern¬ 
ment, and were taxed too much, something Bacon knew. 
Berkeley, a virtual dictator, even influenced selections of 
burgesses and appointments of parish sheriffs and justices. 


Col. William Digges, Governor Dudley Digges 1 eldest son, Captain 
of Horse Driving in 1676 against rebellion. York Justice 1676, 
Sheriff of York 1679, then moved to Charles Co., Md., d. 1698. 

Capt. James Archer, ensign in Bacon's army. York Justice 1683. 


Charles Campbell, History of t he Colon^ and-AncieiiLBQminiMi 
of Virginia. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1860 


Written and arranged by Dick Ivy, and published 
by the York County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 
1345, Yorktown. VA 23692. Some Ballard info May 
92 by Itr. from Marie De Laney, Farmville, Va. Also 
ref. from ('.harlcs E. Hatch, Jr. Jamest own, Virginia . 
NPS Historical Handbook#2 (Revised 1957). 



Col. Thomas Hansford, one of Bacon's lieutenants, ''a valiant, stout 
man, and a most resolved rebel" —Berkeley. Hanged Nov 13, 1676 

Hon. Thomas Ballard, York clerk in 1652, Burgess James City in 
1666. Lt. Col. Militia 1669. Gov Councillor in 1675, showed symp¬ 
athy for Bacon and support for the rebellion. Speaker of the House, 
1680-82. d. 1689/90 at 60, stone at Bruton Church. Son was Col. 
Thomas Ballard (1654-1711), York trustee 1691. sheritf. 

Maj. Edmund Chisman, Bacon's army. d. in prison from ill 
treatment, brother of Thomas, ancestor of the Virginia Chismans 














Massacre of the Indians and return home 

Chased by Berkeley forces, provisions were nearly 
exhausted. Bacon happened on a tribe of Indians, "known 
friendly" Monacans, in a pallisaded fort. He petitioned them 
for provisions and waited three days. With no food left, they 
approached the fort's flanks and begged. That night one of 
Bacon's men was killed by an Indian from the fort, it is said. 
Suspecting collusion with Berkeley, years later suspected true, 
he stormed the fort, burnt it to the ground, blew up their 
magazine, and killed its 150 inhabitants. Bacon, more 
popular than ever, and his Army, returned to their homes. 

Bacon captured the spirit of the people, 
was elected burgess of Henrico County 

In the new election, Berkeley hoped to get more burges¬ 
ses favorable to him, but it was not to be. Bacon was elected 
a burgess from Henrico Co. On his way down the James 
River with friends to serve in the Parliament, they were board¬ 
ed by armed government officials and they arrested Bacon, 
hauling him before Berkeley. Berkeley paroled Bacon, but 
kept his men in irons. At the assembly of the new electeds on 
June 9, 1676, Bacon was forced to kneel at the feet of Berke¬ 
ley, confess his guilt, and beg for mercy of God, the king and 
the governor, and pledge his allegiance and offer his sub¬ 
stance and property as a bond. 

Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., an elderly uncle of Bacon who 
lived in Chiskiack, was a member of the Governor'S Council, 
along with Yorkers Ralph Wormeley, Thomas Ballard, 
Phillip Ludwell, and James Bray, William Cole, Henry 
Chicheley and Thomas Beale, which grunted the younger 
Bacon his freedom and for all those who had served with him 
in a carefully orchestrated drama. Residents, including some 
earlier supporters, from the north had come to Jamestown to 
be prepared to avenge the wrongs they perceived the govern¬ 
ment had done to Bacon. His seat as burgess was restored 
that day, and Jamestown residents rejoiced, and his friends 
left for home. The Burgesses were said to be planning to 
commission him for other forays against the Indians. A few 


days later. Bacon escaped from Jamestown, being warned, by 
his uncle perhaps, that Berkeley was being dishonest, would 
arrest him again and was raising a militia to fight any rallying 
supporters. 

York citizen soldiers summoned 
A few days later, Jamestown was electrified at the news 
that Bacon was at the head of a 400-man Army just 30 
miles away on the James River. Berkeley hurriedly sum 
raoned the York citizen soldier band to defend Jamestown, but 
only 100 came, came late, and more than half of them in 
sympathy to Bacon. 

Four days later at 2 p.m. Bacon's growing force of 600 
stood ready for battle on the green in front of the state house, 
with a drum roll calling for assembly. The governor and his 
council advanced, Berkeley telling an impassive Bacon to 
shoot him. All Bacon said he wanted was a commission to 
save Virginian lives from the Indians. He had the commission 
in an hour. The Assembly told him the governor had prevent¬ 
ed their giving him the commission, but Bacon nevertheless 
harangued them for half an hour about the Indian incursions. 
The next day, the House made him commander-in-chief with 
full powers to fight the Indians, with an amnesty request for 
Bacon prepared for the king, and a notice that Berkeley's ten 
year term had expired. Virginia declared war against the hos¬ 
tile Indians and if they were captured, to be made slaves. The 
Burgesses also passed laws for freemen to vote for burgesses, 
for reform of tax levies to include participation by county 
representatives and voting by freemen for parish vestries once 
every three years. Berkeley disbanded them on the third day. 

Bacon declared a rebel again 

With a thousand men, General Bacon moved against the 
Pamunkeys, while Berkeley, getting a call for protection from 
the Indians by a very “loyal royal" Gloucester where Bacon 
took their arms to outfit his troops, stirred the accusations 
again that Bacon was a rebel and a traitor. The people did not 
react, it is said, but would defend the government against 
Bacon. Berkeley asked the king for troops to be sent. When 
Bacon heard of the governor's actions, he marched to engage 
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More Indian battles of Bacon's retaliation 

Last of April - Convinced Occaneechi warriors to attack 
the offending Susquahannoeks. 30 warriors and their 
women and children killed. The Occaneechi afterward 
refused promised food to Bacon's force, and Bacon "sett 
upon them" and killed 100 of their men, two chiefs and 
many women and children. The Occaneechi remnant left 
for North Carolina. 

Latter summer - Against the Pamunkey Indians at 
Dragon Swamp, killed some Indians, male and female, 
captured 45 as they fled, confiscated goods. Remnants 
from battles with English at Richmond from the 
Manahoac and Monacan (Siouan) in the Roanoke River 
in Occaneechi country were "unfortunate" victims of 
Bacon's forces. 

McCary, Charlottesville. University of Virginia Press, 1987. 


him, Berkeley escaping by boat down the York River for the 
Eastern Shore. 

In the middle of a grand convention at Middle 
Plantation (Williamsburg), a gunner from the York Fort 
arrived and said some Gloucester citizens had been 
murdered. Bacon asked how a chief fort in Virginia could be 
threatened by Indians. The gunner said that Berkeley had 
been there the day before, July 29, and took the arms and 
ammunition into his ship. The convention concluded that 
Berkeley was trying to create a civil war, and that they would 
support General Bacon. He then informed Virginians that 
when British troops arrived, they should fight them from the 
forests. 

Berkeley returned to Jamestown with a small army Sept. 
7 proclaiming victory and Bacon and his followers rebels and 
traitors. Meanwhile, Bacon defeated the Appomattox Indians 
at Petersburg, and burned many Indian towns on the Meherin, 
Nottoway and the Roanoke. His supplies exhausted, and word 
reaching him of Berkeley's return to Jamestown by Bacon 
fugitives, took a force with captive Indians tethered before it 
and marched on Jamestown, ransacking Berkeley's plantation 
at Greensprings for provisions on the way. He sent out forays 
ahead to capture the wives of Royalists including his uncle's 
consort and Thomas Ballard's wife, using them as shields 
against a Royalist sally, while he was building his own fort 
opposite Jamestown's defenses during the "wet season" and 
where Bacon could have contracted malaria from a Jamestown 
mosquito. During the night, however, fear took hold and 
Berkeley and the residents all embar ked and anchored 20 
miles out. Bacon entered an empty town the next morning. 

It was a battle of two men, neither one 
saintly of character. However, had the 
royal government treated its citizens 
as free men, the rebellion might never 
have taken place. 


Tribute to a Lion 

Bacon was a leader lionized by today's Virginia assembly- 
men in the new state capital, Richmond. Over the Assem¬ 
bly speaker's chair is a tablet inscribed: 

Nathaniel Bacon 
b. Jan. 9,1647 England 
came to Virginia 1674 
A great Patriot leader 
of the Virginia People 
who died while defending 
their rights 
October 26,1676 


Two of his commanders, Richard Laurence and William 
Drummond, set fire to their own homes in the town, and 
methodically, other homes including llie church and state 
house were torched by troops. Jamestown was in ashes. 

Bacon's death 

Bacon headed for York crossing to Tindall's Point, to 
meet a British force of 1200 which was reportedly coming 
from the Potomac, He made his headquarters at Colonel 
Warner's, called a Gloucester convention, administered the 
oath and began to plan another expedition against the Indians 
when he fell sick of dysentery. At a Dr. Pate's house, he lay 
sick for some weeks and died October 26, 1676. Royalists 
said he died of a loathesome disease, others said at the hand of 
God. Where he was buried was never found. Some say it 
was in the York River. 



A drawing depicts Nathaniel Bacon Jr., reading a proc¬ 
lamation to his followers, perhaps from the steps of Ihe state 
house in Jamestown. Note the drummer in the foreground 
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1676 — False Dawn ' Prelude to 1776 


Final days and punishments 

The rebellion would collapse without its strong leader, 
but Lt. Gen. Joseph Ingram, a newcomer to Virginia, immedi¬ 
ately occupied West Point, named after the West brothers of 
Chiskiack who were sympathetic to Bacon's cause and now 
had a large plantation there. Berkeley sent Robert Beverley to 
Yorktown where they captured Col Hansford and 20 
soldiers in a house where Col. George Reade had lived. He 
was taken to Accomac, tried and hung Nov. 13, 1676, the first 
native Virginian to hang. He wanted the record to show 
"that he died a loyal subject and lover of his country." Major 
Edmund Cheeseman (Chisman) died in prison probably 
from ill treatment. His wife pleaded with an unyielding 
Berkeley that she die in his place. 

The governor sent 150 men against some holdouts occupy¬ 
ing Col. Bacon's house on Queen's Creek, and defeated them. 
Bacon's Ingram, however defeated Major Lawrence Smith 
and 600 Gloucester men. Smith, however, escaped. On one of 
Bacon's vessels on Queen's Creek, the governor himself tried 
one of Bacon's supporters, William Drummond, a Scotchman 
and once governor of North Carolina, then rushed him off to 
Middle Plantation and hanged him. Six other rebels were 
condemned to death at Greenspring, Henry West was banish¬ 
ed for seven years and his property confiscated but William 
West and John Turner, who had been condemned to death, 
escaped from prison. 

Berkeley was too eager to severely punish, even hang. 
Bacon's supporters who surrendered on the promise of amnes¬ 
ty, and he was recalled to England, taking voyage in May 
1677. The king sent a commission, headed by Col. Herbert 
Jeffreys, who became the next governor briefly, to investigate 
the actions of Berkeley. Berkeley became ill on the voyage 
and died in England July 1677. Fort Yorke fell into disuse 
by 1670. 

Under the governorship of Lord Culpeper, Jamestown was 
finally rebuilt in 1697 only to bum again Oct. 31, 1698, and 
the new governor Sir Francis Nicholson moved the seat of 
government to Middle Plantation, a place he preferrred, end¬ 
ing Jamestown's 92 years as the colony's political hub. Vir- 


Fate had an odd twist for England. Thomas, 
Lord Culpeper, had been appointed governor in 
July 1675 but didn't get here and sworn in until 
May 1680. Had he been governor, Bacon's 
Rebellion might never have happened 

— Opinion of Charles Campbell. (See footnote, p. 1 ) 

Bacon's Rebellion 1676 

Jan - Bacon's plantation overseer killed by Indians. 

Mar - A force of angry farmers ask Bacon to command 
May 29 - Bacon and followers labeled rebels 
Jun 5 - Bacon's force massacres Monacan Indians 
Jun 9 - Bacon elected an Henrico County burgess; captured; 
humbled before governor. 

Jun 17-19 - After being set free, escapes inevitable arrest. 

Jun 23 - With his force returned, he confronts governor. 

Encamped against Jamestown. Town burned. 

Aug. 1 - Calls convention at Middle Plantation to fight 
Pamunkey Indians. 

Sept. 13 - Berkeley raises force to meet Bacon in Gloucester, 
asks England for royal troops. 

Oct. - Bacon marches for Gloucester to meet British force. 
Oct.. 26 - Bacon died in Gloucester during sickness, 

perhaps the fever. Betty, his widow, later remarried. 
Oct - King Charles II authorizes Berkeley to pardon all but 
the late Bacon. 

Nov. 13 - Hansford hung, the first in the colony. 22 others 
executed, only 12 of whom were court-martialed. 

Feb 77 - All Baeon-inilueneed reform laws repealed. 

Feb 16, '77 - Investigators from England arrive to assay the 
rebellion, recommend rebuilding Jamestown as "the 
most ancient and convenient place." 

May 77 - Berkeley leaves for England. Dies July 13, 1677, 
while confined to his chambers having never seen the 
king. London-born and Oxford-educated Berkeley, 
was Virginia governor 1639-1651 and 1659-1677, a 
total of 30 yrs. 


ginia's population had grown to perhaps 80,000. 


A few state markers 


identify Bacon's Rebellion 

From A G uidebook to Virginia's H istorical 
Markers, compiler Margaret Peters, Charlot¬ 
tesville: University Press of Virginia, 1985. 

THE BRICK HOUSE 

A short distance south stood the Brick 
House. In 1677, at the end of Bacon's 
Rebellion, the rebel leaders. Drummond and 
Lawrence, were at Brick House when West 
Point surrendered to Berkeley. They lied, 
Drummond to be caught and executed, 
Lawrence never to be heard ol again. In 
August 1716, Governor Alexander Spots- 
wood crossed Ihe river there on his western 
expedition. 


BACON'S PLANTATION 

In 1676 this region was Bacon's 
"Quarter" or Plantation, the propert/ 
of Nathaniel Bacon, who headed a 
rebellion that was a lorerunner of the 
Revolution. 

- Richmond Chamberlayne Ave 

CURLES NECK AND BREMO 

Named for the curves made here by 
James River, Curies Neck was patented 
In 1617. It was the home of Nathaniel 
Bacon the Rebel, in 1676. In 1698, 
William Randolph of Turkey Island 
obtained the estate which he left to his 
son, Richard Randolph of Roanoke. Just 
beyond is Bremo, patented by Richard 
Cocke In 1639. 

- Henrico Co- Rt. S. 9.3 mi. Sc ol Richmond 


BACON'S NORTHERN FORCE 

At Plscataway, near here, Ihe northern 
followers of Bacon the Rebel assembled In 
1676, an action was fought with Governor 
Berkeley's supporters, some of whom were 
killed and wounded. Several houses were 
burned. Passing here, the rebels marched 
south to the Pamunkey River, where they 
joined their leader, Bacon. 

- Essex Co., Route 360, at Miller's Tavern. 

WARNER HALL 

Three miles east is Warner Hall. The estate was 
patented about 1650 by Augustine Warner, who 
built the first house In 1674. Bacon, the Rebel, 
was here for a time In 1676. The later house, 
built about 1740 and burned in 1849, has been 
beautifully restored. 

- Gloucester Co , Fit 17, 4 2 ini 5 oi Gloucester 


- New Kent County: Rt 33, 1.5m Wo! West Point * Not really. Purchased pom Hon Thomas Bullard, it had not been paid for 



York History Series #A-7 (Jan. '92, revised Jul. 96, Jan 01) 

- ;r Building Yorke's 
[ ixT port town 


—j (to Windmill Point, 

—' Smythe's Creek and 
road to Wiiliamsburgh) 

— Lots and streets west 
added in 1889, Martiau 
and Ambler, (now 
separated by Rt. 17) 


S 

'■'V ^ The Commons 


Waterfront surveyed and lols designated in 1778, 
and the road there named Water Street. 


Other comments, p. 4 


In 1633, Yorke Village on Wormeley Creek 
was designated a Virginia Port. However ; 
some shipping operations later began on the 
Yorke River shore. The move from Yorke Vil¬ 
lage was an adventure for the benefit of deeper 
water of the Yorke River and larger ships for 
trade to and from England. 

The Virginia Burgesses passed the Act for Ports on July 
15, 1691, "to ensure the customs due from trade." The Act 
designated justices in each county to decide the 50 acres 
which were to be set apart for the port, have it surveyed and 
lots decided for the stores, and warehouses for imports and 
exports. Yorke was one of 15 sites selected to become port 
towns, and was one of its few successful survivors. 

Lt. Gov. Francis Nicholson appointed governor October 
1690 was the chief sponsor of the Act for Ports. It considered 
one port on each river. Yorke earlier had been one of the 20 
ports of the failed Cohabitation Act of 1680. 

The Act authorized the justices of the county court to 
purchase 50 acres for the establishment of the port town on the 
Yorke River. Joseph Ring and Thomas Ballard were named 
as feofees or trustees "to receive a firm and fa 


authentick deed" for 50 acres of the Nicolas Martiau property 
since passed to great grandson Benjamin Read & wife Lucy 
of Gloucester and to convey the town lots to purchasers. The 
Reads received "10,000 lbs. of merchantable sweet scented 
tobacco and cask" in payment. Cask was 8% of the total. 

Records show that on July 29 the burgesses walked the 
property beginning at the lower side of Smythe's Creek 
[Yorktown Creek] and "running downward [east] by the river 
towards the ferry." (Hening's Statutes, p. 30). 

Yorke County's Surveyor Col. Lawrence Smith of 
Gloucester however did not start at Smith’s Creeke, but laid 
out Main St. on the bluffs parallel to the river, five cross 
streets north of Main and seven south of iL He completed the 
survey on Aug. 18, 1691. On Sept. 24th, the deed and survey 
were recorded by the County Clerk William Sedgwicke. 

Owners had four months to construct a house of at least 
20 sq. ft. to keep the property, or return it to the Trustees and 
forfeit the cost of the land, a "customary 180 lbs. of tobacco." 

Governor Nicholson with "characteristic public spirit" 
contributed 5 pounds sterling towards construction of the 
courthouse. It cost 28,000 lb. of tobacco to build the wooden 
courthouse. For this, allowance was made in the levy of 1697. 

In March 1698, the county weights, stocks, pillory and 
whipping post were moved from the Village to the new Town. 
(W&M Qtly, vol. ii, p. 17) 

The lots and first owners, p.2-3. 


* Researched, written and edited by Dick Ivy and 
Summer Deming and published by the York County 
Historical Committee (volunteer applicants officially 
appointed by the York County BOS). P.O. Box 601, 
Yorktown, VA 23692. Title "New Town" renamed. 
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Yorktown down through the years 

1660 - Samuel Fenn bequeathed 5 pound sterling to Middleton 
Parish (today's Williamsburg area) for the indigent. 

1682 - Six persons indicted in York for failure to attend 
church. Robert Pritchard, Isaac Goddin, and Edward & James 
Thomas said they were Quakers. Fined 50 pounds each. There 
were 9 more indicted in the next year. 

1683 - Ralph Langley of York left in will 1/3 of his residuary 
estate to the destitute belonging to his parish (York records 
1675-84, p. 485) 

1691 - Surveyor Thomas Mountfort appointed as the first 
highway engineer of the town to insure smooth access 
between Main Street and the waterfront' piers and landings.. 
Roads down to the waterfront were difficult to repair, with 
traffic, and heavy rains washing out parts. Read Street & a road 
adjacent to the Great Valley were the only streets to the water¬ 
front.. Other sloping roads: Tobacco Warehouse Hill to 
Buckner's Landing - c. 1783; Comte de Grasse St. - c. 1881; 
Ballard St. - c. Civil War time. 

1691 - Burgesses pass law for free trade with Indian tribes. 

1692 - William & Mary College, Rev. James Blair, commis¬ 
sary, chartered in February. To educate, qualify, ministers. 

1693 - Parliament rejects Port Act, suspended in April.. 37 
lots abandoned. Burgesses restore Act in 1699. 

1696 - The new church in town was finished and parishoners 
abandoned the York Village church building. 

1697 - Upon petition of the citizens, court moved to the new 
town, and the Courthouse built on Lot 24. A simple frame 
building perhaps covered with marl and shingle roof, built by 
William Cary for 28,000 lbs of tobacco. The court convened 
there in November for the first time. 

1698 - Governor Nicholson moves capitol from Jamestown to 
Middle Plantation, proposed its new name, "Williamsburgh," 
halfway between Jamestown and Yorktown, approved by 
Burgesses in April 1699; buildings condemned to make way 
for a capitol. 

Lots and the Yorktown Trustees 

Additional lots on the slopes to the water and on the shore 
were added in 1738; 64 new lots were added Below the Hill in 
1785. Lawrence Smith and Thomas Nelson were Trustees at 
that time. Remaining lands were held by the York Trustees 
since then, and some of its land was donated in 1934 to the 
National Park Service. In 1738, a descendant of Martiau, 

Gwyn Reed, created 26 half-acre lots on the edge of the town 
along "back street" parallel to Main St. (about an acre -two lots 
- deep) 

The Yorktown Trustees, a unique body from English 
colonial times that has endured more than 300 years, arc 
appointed by the Circuit Court, has ownership of about 5 acres 
on the waterfront, mostly the beach, policed and maintained by 
the county and NPS by agreements. Its authority has been 
substantiated by the courts and legislation over the years. 

Details of the beginnings of the Town of Yorke can be found in Hatch, 
Charles E. Jr., Colonial Yorktown's Main Street. Eastern Acorn 
Research Series, 1980. A general to detailed account is in Trudell, 
Clyde F., Colonial Yorktown. 1938, Deitz Press. Richmond, Colonial 
National Historical Park (NPS), 1971. Some better info since on some 
items. We print to find out more information if available. 


Regents Governors of Virginia 

William & Mary II 1689-1690 Nathanlal Bacon Sr., pres, council 
(Mary died 1694) 1690-1692 Col. Francis Nicholson, It. gov. 
Wm. became III 1892-1698 Sir Edmund Andros 
(d. 1701) 1698 -1705 Sir Francis Nicholson. Recalled. 

Governors of Virginia In this period were royalty In Great Britain, 
making their lieutenant governors responsible to them. 


Sheriffs of York County 

1660s - Wm. Taylor ? 

1670s - Daniel Wyld ? 

1680 - Capt. Francis Page (apt. 22 July) 

1699 - Thomas Ballard 

Sheriffs were civil officers in counties, also collected levies from 
citizens. From Dos Cognets, Louis. Jr., En glish Duplicates of 
Lost Virginia Records. 


1699 - Yorke Militia - Edmund Jennings, Esq., Colonel & CIC 
Thomas Ballard, Lieut. Col.; William Buckner, major; 
Captains in 1702: Wm. Timson, Thomas Cheescman 
(that’s the way they spelled it), Daniel Taylor, Philip 
Dedman (?), Lawrence Smith, Thomas Nutting, 
Baldwin Manton. 

1699 - County officers (June): Thomas Barber; Joseph Ring; 
Robert Read; Thomas Ballard; Thomas Roberts; 
Charles Hansford (quorum), William Buckner; Henry 
Tyler; Baldwin Matthews; John Page; James Whaley, 
John Goodwin; Daniell Taylor; Thomas Nutting; 
William Sedgwick, Clerk of Courts. 

1699 (appointed)- Miles Cary, surveyor 
Thomas Ballard, sheriff 


Alphabetical list of lot buyers on p. 2-3 

The intial lots were sold, F = forfeited, second or successful 


owners listed. 

T. Harwood - 8 

Sessions - 54,56,57, 

G. Allen -67.71 

W. Harwood - 66 

H. Sessions - 29 

Wm Allen - 69 

Harrison - 58,62 

Shropshire - 8tF 

Ambler - 43 

Hewitt - 45 

Simson - 53 

Andrews - 64 

Hill - 64F 

Smith -72 

Archer -68,80 

T. Hill - 1 

Somerwell - 36 

Bacon Sr. - 80,82 

Jefferson - 24F 

Stacy - 28 

R. Ballard-21 

Kemp - 59 

Starke - 40F 

T. Ballard - 16 

Lcightenhouse - 9 

Stoner - 77 

Bowman - 49 

Lightfoot - 7 

Taylor - 43F 

Broadbent - 34 

Martin - 39 

Thompkins - 26 

Buckner - 23 

Moss - 68 

Trotter -15 

Cheshire - 51 

Mountford - 37 

Tunley - 81 

M. Cary 12,14,18,19,20 

J. Walker - 55 

W. Cary - 48F 

Myhill - 79 

R. Walker - 11 

Cattehill - 23 

Nelson- 31,4<>48.52 

Jos. Walker - 7F 

Chisman - 46F.22 

Nicholson - 84.85 

Wills - 38 

Cole - 76 

Northern - 32 

Wilsou - 44 

Collier - 20F 

Overstreet -12F 

Wormley - 78 

Condon-41 

Parke - 47F 

Young-60,61 

Cooper-75 

Pate - 42 


Cox -47 

Patison-31F 

Although lot 5 on the 

Darbishcire, 52F 

Powers - 50 

map above says Buck¬ 

Davis -13 

R, Read - 73,74,83 

ner, the graves of Reads 

DDigges -17 

Ben. Read - 5 

and the Martiaus were in 

Wm.Digges - 36F 

Ring -10- 

Benjamin Read's name. 

Dowsing - 2733 

Sclater - 70,25 

(see "Nicolas Martiau" 

Dunbarr - 50 

Scaboum - 42F 

#A-5). Per-haps Buckner 

Flowers - 18F 

Sebui! - 4 

was maintaining the 

Hansford - 25F 

Sedgwick - 6 

gravesite.- (ed.) 


ft 

ft 


York History Series #A-8, December 2000 1700-1778 

Town of Yorke - a busy port 



The new town on the SO-ft.cliffs of the York 
River already had a church, a Courthouse, the 
Mungo Somerwell, Pate, and Sessions Houses 
all built only within 3 years of 1700. Designed to 
be a port town to support trade and the to¬ 
bacco industry, and a door to immigrants from 
England. It was the vision, stamina and dedi¬ 
cation of its citizens that made it work and its 
lack to insure its decline. By 1726, there were 
1,625 tithables in Yorke, up 445 from 1702. In 
1729. it was a few less at 1,522. 


1701 - Mungo Somerwell was keeper of the York Ferry.// 

1702 - The York River had one pilot, William Seyers.* 

Sweetscented was the tobacco grown and shipped. 

1705 House of Burgesses directs that a ferry be constantly 
in operation to Tindall's Point, after a grievance was 
filed. Fare was set at 7 pence halfpenny for a man, 

15 pence for man and horse. (Virginia Gazette 1769) 

1706 - House of Burgesses confirmed titles for the lot 

purchasers in the town made in the Act of 1699. 
1710-1711 - Gov. Spolswood built four forts, two at 

(he town's "under the bank" and two at Tindall's Point 
Gloucester Point). A teeming center of trade.// 
Governor's proclamation made against harboring of 
seamen (deserters, etc.) who could not give a good 
account of themselves. 


reference codes on p. 2 


Written, edited and arranged by Dick Ivy and 
published by die York County Historical Com¬ 
mittee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692. This 
supercedes part of "The New Town of York" (to 
be renumbered and revised. More detailed 
information is welcome for future revisions to 
compile a more complete history._ 



The Town of Yorke in 1755, sketched by John Gauntlet! aboard 
the I IMS Norwich anchored in the York River, shows the Nelson 
House (left of center) and the second courthouse (1733-1814 ) 
nest to the flagpole. The windmill overlooking Townshcud's 
(Yorktown) Creek |lluckiier's corn grinding mill| is shown at the 
far rigid though perhaps further. Piers were not shown here. 
Print of work courtesy of Mariners' Museum. Newport News. 


York government under Royal Virginia 

1700 - Justices: Thomas Barber, Joseph Ring, Robert Read, 

Thomas Ballard, Thomas Roberts, Charles Hansford, 
(Quorum to hold court) William Buckner, Henry Tyler, 
Baldwin Matthews, John Page, James Whaley, John 
Goodwin, Daniell Taylor, Thomas Nutting. 

Wm. Sedgewick, elk. ct.. Miles Cary, surveyor. 

Henry Tyler was sheriff. 

1701 Daniel Taylor appointed sheriff. 

1702 - Burgesses - Thomas Barber & Thomas Ballard 

Sheriff: Henry Tyler appt. Apr.; Surveyor: Miles Cary; 
Escheator (return of property to the Crown): John 
Lightfoot. Officers, justices the same. 

1704-7 William Barber appointed, reappointed sheriff. 

1708 9 Lawrence Smith, sheriff (appointed, reap, in Apr.) 

1710-11 William Timson (appt., reap, in Apr.) 


Compare land owners (rent roll) in 1704, 1763, p. 4 


Regents 
William (I. 1701 
Anno 1702 
<d. 1714) 

(ieorge I 1714 


George II 1727 
(d. 1760) 

George III 1760 
Killed untiI 1811. 


Governors or 1,1. Gov.'s of Virginia 

KW9 1706 Sir Francis Nicholson. Recoiled. 

1705-1706 Edward Noll, died in office. 

1708 Rolled Huiiler a|1|ioiiiled ll. gov.. 

captured by the French cnroule. 

1710-1722 Col. Alexander Spolswood (il. 1740) 
1722-1726 (‘cl. Hugh Drysdale. ll. gov., d. in ofe. 
1726-1727 Col. Kolierl "King" Carter, acting gov. 

1727 1749 Col. William Gooch, ll. gov. 

1751-1758 Rohcrl Dinwiddle, ll. gov. 

1758-1768 ( ol. Francis Fuui|uier, ll. gov. 

Governors of Va. in this period were royalty in England, 
making llicir lieutenant governors responsible to them. 






Town of Yorke thru the 1700s (from p. 1) 

1711 - An acre of land on the bluff east of (Yorktown) Creek 
was rented to William Buckner for a site for a windmill by 
John Lewis of Gloucester County July 16, for grinding com. 
He would provide 12 barrels of ground Indian com a year in 
return and could keep the land if the mill was built in 7 yrs. 
1713/14 - First public storehouses and wharf built on the York 
River by Buckner on Feb. 15. Mill completed. 

1720 - Swan Tavern Built.# by Joseph Walker and Thomas 
Nelson Jr., kept by Robert Wills, (see A13 "Ordinaries of 
Colonial Yorke Town" for this and other ordinaries) 

1721 - Customhouserbuilt. Richard Ambler was collector of 
revenues. Yorktown was designated as the port of entry for 
the City of New York, Philadelphia and other northern cities, 
though many merchants disregarded this law. Yorktown was a 
thriving mercantile center firmly established. Other port 
towns did not fare as well. # Gov. Spotswood erected gun 
batteries at strategic points for protection of anchorages, a 
total of 54 guns at the mouths of the James, York and 
Rappahannock "sea frontiers" against pirates and other 
enemies.* It was a picturesque, typical seaport, though its 
actual condition was unsanitary and dirty with all the typical 
attendant vices and virtues. On the waterfront were ware¬ 
houses, stores, grogshops and wharves. On "part of the bluff" 
a battery of guns to defend shipping in the harbor. The court¬ 
house was amid small shops, warehouses and stores. The poor 
lived in small wooden or plaster houses behind the town.# 

1724 - Still no public schools in York.# 

1729 - Charles Cox House, built in 1706, bought by Thomas 
Nelson Jr. 

1730 - Tobacco Warehouse Inspection law passed* 

1731 - Thomas Nelson Jr. bought 3 lots of Francis Nicholson 
(former governor) who died. 

1733 - The first courthouse, a simple wooden frame building, 
is torn down. A T-shaped building of brick was built by 
Robert Ballard.+ 

1736 - George Fisher sailed London-Yorktown on the 
BERRY, found the food inedible, provisions obtained from a 
Man of War.* 

1738 - Col. Lawrence Smith assigned to survey the 5 acre strip 
between the town and the river for a "common shore" bought 
from Read heirs and operated by the Trustees until 1785. 

1739 - Lawrence Smith dies. (Va. Gazette) 

1742 - James Mitchell got a license in 1742 to operate the 
Swan Tavern (owned by Thomas Nelson Jr.), lived in it, until 
death in 1772. The Lightfoot House (Main and Ballard) was 
built by Phillip Lightfoot Jr. 

1755-60 - Dudley Digges House built on Main St. 

1778 - Nelson sel ls Swan Tavern to Lawrence Gibbons. 

* Some ref: Arthur Pierce Middleton, Toba c co Coast . Mariners 
Museum, Newport News, Va. , 1953. 

# Unpublished manuscript, Edward Miles Riley, Jr. .History of the 
Fou nding & Development of Yorktown, Virginia . 1942, at Nat'l 
Colonial Hist. Park, York. 

+ Colonial Yorktown's Main Stree t. Charles E. Hatch Jr., editor, 
1980, New York: Eastern National Park & Monument Assn. 

English Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records. Louis des Cognets, Jr., 
Genealogical Publishing Co., Inc., 1981 Baltimore. 


York Government under Royal Virginia 

(from p. 1) 

1712 - Wm. Pinkethman, sheriff 

1712 - Thomas Roberts, sheriff (appt. in Apr) 

1714 -15 Thomas Nutting, sheriff (appt in Apr.) 

William Buckner, Scales & Weights 
1715- Thomas Nutting, sheriff (appt in Apr) 

1726- Sheriff: Graves Parke. 1,625 tithables. 

Coroners: Henry Tyler, Lawrence Smith 
Justices: John Holloway, Henry Tyler, Lawrence Smith, 
Thomas Nelson, Archibald Blair, Graves Parke, Wm. 
Seldon, Wm. Starke (quorum) Edward Tabb, John 
Blair, Matthew Pierce, Samuel Timson, Richard 
Ambler, John Buckner, Francis Fountain. 

Phillip Lightfoot, clerk of court 
Burgesses: Lawrence Smith, Edward Tabb. 

Surveyor: John Sclater. 

Escheators: Between York & Rappahannock: John 
Robinson,Esq.; Between York & James, Edmund 
Jenings. 

Ministers: Blair, Fountain, Faulkner 
1729: Sheriff: William Starke. 1.622 tithables. 

Coroners: Henry Tyler, Lawrence Smith 
Burgesses: John Holloway, Lawrence Smith 
Justices: Holloway, Tyler, Smith, Nelson, Archibald 
Blair, Robert Armistead, Wm. Starke, Edward Tabb. 
(quorum) Matther Pierce. Samuel Timson, Richard 
Ambler, Francis Hayward. 

Francis Fountain, chaplain of the Assembly. 

Protor Staige; Co. Lt. Coles Digges, Esq. 

Gunners of the batteries at Yorktown - Wm. Gordon 

How local governments worked 

Justices were appointed by the Governor and could serve as 
long as they wished, and sat on a Court Day once a month. A 
quorum is the number of them required to be present to transact 
business. They had legislative, judicial and administrative 
responsibility, and worked with parish vestries on family 
matters and welfare services. The people formed a jury in 
passing on judicial cases. The clerk of court was up to date on 
community events and kept records and was executor of legal 
documents. The sheriff collected taxes, monitored elections 
(for burgesses to the Colony government) and enforced the 
law. The Court days were open to the public with citizens and 
families spending the whole day in its area as a social and 
trading event.— adapted from Joseph F. Freeman PhD, Lynchburg 
College, in "350 Years of Va. Local Govt", in Virginia Review (Va 
Assn of Counties), Jan/Feb 1984. 

Parish churches helped county stability 

Three parishes, Bruton Port, York-Hampton, and Charles 
(originally New Poquoson). TheYork and Hampton parishes 
were combined in 1713 in the newly built church on the cliff of 
Yorke. Rev. John Camm, president of William & Mary, was 
minister 1758-77, dismissed from W&M in 1771 because of 
Tory sympathies. He married 1 Syr.-old church member Betsy 
Hansford in 1769 and had 5 children. He died in 1779. 

More on churches in "The Early Churches of York" York History 
Series A-14. 



Notes on the 1700s 

Lawrence Smith didn't survey the 
five acres between the town and the 
river, called it a common shore "of no 
value". It was later referred to as "Below 
the Hill". In 1716, a petition of Charles 
Criswell was approved for a wharf to 
dock English ships; Cole Digges and 
John Ballard petitioned for a tobacco 
warehouse and pier, approved. 

How families moved is shown in the 
John Bates family. Jr. married Susannah 
Fleming of New Kent on Apr. 8,1713. 
Another son Fleming married Sarah 
Jordan of Nansemond. 

Elizabeth Archer had a son named 
Abraham who had an ordinary licensed 
on the waterfront from 1729-1750, had 
married Amee (Amy) Archer. They had 
at least two children, Ann b. 1720, and 
John b. 1723. Amy is a property owner 
in 1763 (see p. 4) 

1734 -William Digges, a justice. 

1739 - Lawrence Smith died leaving son 
John his appointment by the governor as 
king's councillor and county lieutenant. 
Second son, Lawrence inherited Temple 
Farm, a colonelcy, justice of York Coun¬ 
ty, sheriff, feofee (Trustee) of Yorktown, 
and a Burgess. 

1744 - Cole Digges m. Elizabeth Power, 
dau. of Dr. Henry Power (of today's 
Grafton) 

1752 - Yorktown is 3rd among Virginia 
ports for numbers of vessels and tonnage 
imported and exported. 

1763 - Allen Jones advertises imported 
European goods sold at his store near the 
ferry, included clothing, hats, window 
glass, horse saddles, etc., specialty foods, 
Bibles and prayer books, candles, kitch¬ 
enware, nails, axes and knives, much 
more. 

1773 - William Digges, appt. sheriff. 

Events towards Revolution 

1764 - Britain's great public debt 
being imposed on those in England by 
tax in 1763, was to be shared by 
colonists by the Stamp Act. Parlia¬ 
ment passed the Declaratory Act 
which gave England the right to 
legislate over the colonies in all cases. 
On May 29,1765, the Burgesses 
objected to such, led by Patrick Henry. 
1766 - Stamp Act repealed, but certain 
items (like tea) would be taxed. 

See B-l, "Yorktown before the Revolution " 



Homes built in the town on Nelson St. were the (top photo) Edmund Smith House (c. 
1750) and the (John) Ballard House, (c. 1720) By will, 1750, Edmund Smith 
directed that the house, then a "new bldg" be finished. Later it belonged to David 
Jameson who served as It. gov. of Virginia when Thomas Nelson, next door 
neighbor, was governor. John Ballard, a prominent Yorktown merchant (son of the 
trustee Lt. Col. Thomas Ballard), acquired the house by marriage to Elizabeth 
Gibbons as a residence in 1727. Ballard served the community for many years as 
county justice, coroner and surveyor. He owned a number of lots and buildings in 
Yorktown at his death in 1745. Today, both buildings arc owned by the National 
Park Service. Photos by Nan Brown Maxwell, York Town Crier, 1991. 

Some other families impacted on 1700 Yorktown 

Phillip Lightfoot, Jr., was York County clerk, 1707-1733, owned eight lots in the 
town (7,11,1738 among them.) He was a wealthy merchant and perhaps also owned 
Black slaves, because cowry shells were found on his property by archaeological 
excavation in 1989. (See "Nicolas Martiau" History Series A-5). He married Mary 
Armistead Burvrell, widow of James Burwell. He built the Lightfoot House in 1742. 
The fence line of the kitchen garden perhaps is prominent in the 1755 arton p. 1. He 
died in 1748 at age 59. His property became that of Dr. John Griffin who rented it to 
Thomas Wyld, Jr., who turned it into an ordinary. 

The Digges family figured strongly in York and Virginia history in the early 1700s. 
Dudley Digges, the third son of Cole Digges, Esq., and from a very historical family, 
was appointed colonel of horse and foot Sept 19,1748. He was receiver of military 
fines in York Co. in 1749, a lawyer, and a member of the Committee of Safety and 
Correspondence. He married Martha Armistead; and later Elizabeth Wormeley. 






A rent roll of ALL the land (by acres) in York County in I704 :| 


Names arc placed as il was in the listing, perhaps indicating nearness of properties. Compare the lists. 


Wni Jackson 

200 

Malt. Pierce 

too 

Jnu 1 alin 

150 

Rob't Cobbs 

100 

Francis Sharp 

100 

Geo.Baskewyle 350 

Rich'd Gilford 

100 

Jos. Frith 

50 

Wni. Jones 

70 

Nalli. Ciawley 384 

Thus Crips 

750 

Win. Davis 

200 

1 z;wis Rnrnce 

80 

Arthur Lun 

50 

Jno. Dales 

669 

Jno. Scrginlon 

150 

Wm.Tnylor 

100 

Rich'd Page 

150 

Win Jordan 

580 

Jno Lynes 

150 

Alex, Dairyman 50 

Wni. Cobbs 

50 

Miuy Whaley 

550 

1 lenry Tyler 

180 

Rich’d Kendall 150 
Win. Hansford 300 

Nich'o Scbnel 

150 

David Stoner 

50 

Ralph Hubbuti 

1 50 

Win. Harrison 

50 

Jno. Wylh 

100 

Thus Hill 

•130 

Thus Vines 

200 

Morgan Baptist 100 

Phil IJedman 

75 

Da/ill Wagstaff 127 

Win. Allen 

117 

Rob't Read 

750 

Jos. Monnlfnrd 307 

Rogei Boult 

100 

lidw'd Fuller 

70 

Thos Jefferson 

100 

Hemy Duke 

25 

Jno. l limsford 

100 

Rol.Yl Peters 

160 

Jno. Moiclund 

100 

Win. U'C 

350 

Rich'd Hurl 

200 

Thco Buck 

350 

Robert Crawley 400 

John Eaton 

170 

Rob. Starke 

250 

Rob't Harrison 

200 

Jno Morris 

125 

James Bales 

117 

liliz'b Jones 

94 

lidw'd Young 

100 

Rob’l Green 

200 

Tho. Fear 

100 

fidw'd Thomas 

: 223 

Jolm Loyall 

100 

Stephen Pond 

200 

Win Wise 

850 

Com.. Shoehorn 100 

Joseph While 

750 

Dan'l Park lisq 2750 

Thos Fear Jr. 

130 

Orlando Jones 

450 


/> 

c 

1 

< 

163 

1 lenry Dyer 

50 

Wm. Davis 

HID 

Win. Buckner 302.5 

Thos. Barber 

600 

Elizabeth Tindall 

1 60 

Dudley Diggs 

1350 

Wni. 1-lewiU 

150 

Mary Collier 

433 

Charles Collier 

684 

Thos. Hansford 

75 

Geo. Biowii 

150 

Wni. Gibbs 

50 

Wni. Pckilhinan 

6.50 

Jno. Smith 

150 

Bal<lwinMalhcwsI300 

Jno. Danidl 

200 

Seamor Powell 

130 

Jno, Lewis, Esq. 

3(H) 

Wm. Timson 

2000 

John Page 

490 

Jos. Benjnficld 

80 

Thos Slear 

60 

Stephen Fovnce 

565 

Edw.Jenings.E8q. 850 
Elizabeth Archer 370 

Wni Coman 

50 

Fill/. Hansford 

too 

Samuel Hill 25 from 

E. 1 lansford 
John Henderson 

50 

lewis Burwcll 

2100 

Robert Hyde 

200 

Robert Harrison 

250 

Jeff icy Overstreet 50 

Thus. Overstreet 

50 

John My hi II 

50 

Mary Roberts 

25 

Ronja, Slagsdnll 

50 

Thomas Wade 

375 

Jos. Walker 

615 

Jolm Sanders 

100 

Mongo Inglis 

400 

Tho. Holydny 

too 

John Williams 

100 

Anthony Scbrell 

50 

Robert Jones 

100 

James Canscbce 

200 

Richard Booker 

200 

James Morris 

100 

Henry Atkinson 

82 

Robert Jackson 

150 

Anlli'ny Robinson 183 

Hannah 1 jinib 

50 

James Cnllltorp 

900 

Tho. Boulmor 

265 

Peter Pasqae 

12 

Jno. Pond 

112 

Sara Tomkins 

250 

Robert Kirby 

200 

Thomas Kirby 

270 

Edward Curtis 

200 

John Furguson 

200 

Wm. Row 

902 

John Hum 

550 

Wm. Taverner 

100 

Arminger Wade 

424 

Richard Dixon 

490 


Ednt.Jenings F.sq 1650 

John Persons 

350 

Thomas Roberts 

450 

Daniel Taylor 

225 

Robert Hayes 

220 

1 lenry Andros 

274 

John Wells 

750 

Rob't Curlis 

250 

Tlio.CheesmanSr 1800 

Joseph Poller 

25 

lien. Hey wood 

1300 

David 1 lolyduy 

6(H) 

John Northern 

130 

John Doswcll 

367 

Isaac Poivell 

100 

Symoti Sluice 

200 

John Urcwiui 

200 

Robert Tipladie 

100 

John Poller 

93 

1 ewis Vernum 

150 

James Slaughter 

250 

I'lios. Burnham Jr. 50 

Jolm Doswell Jr. 

100 

Robert Shields 

4(H) 

Win. Wilson 

50 

Owen Davis 

247 

Thomas Walker 

1(H) 

Richard Nixoa 

150 

Henry Clerk 

100 

Elias Love 

25 

Wm. Howard 

too 

John Snndervcr 

100 

John Cox 

50 

Thomas Gibbins 100 

Thomas 1 line) 

100 

Thos. Chcosman Jr. 600 

Wm. Brown 

too 

Jno. Rogers 

650 

John Moss 

150 

John 1 awson 

100 

Nicholas Phillips 150 

Wm. Sheldon 

750 

Jolm Wayman 

100 

Thomas Edwards 150 

l-awroiicc Smith 

1700 

James Paulmer 

150 

Wm. Gin row 

150 

Pelor Goodwin 

400 

Robert Snead 

50 

Edward Crawley 

150 

John 1 li Ismail 

75 

Jolm Wright 

100 

John Gibbous 

50 

Elizn'b Goodwin 

1200 

Sam'l Coo|ior 

150 

John Frips 

150 

Tho. Woolen 

150 

Edward Moss 

759 

Rohechn Watkins l<K) 

Wm. Whitaker 

1800 

1 lampion PniiBli 

200 


Biulon parish-glebe 300 
Robert Ivy (Ite living 
in James City Co). 


No tenant on land. 

William Burber. 
Sheriff, York County. 


des Cognets, Jr., toss, Princeton. N.J. A notation by Thelma Hansford. 


1763 List of taxpayers in York & Kiskiak 

Rectors of churches in Colonial America were also record keepers, tasks noi 
well done by all ministers. Rev. John Cainni of the York-1 lampion Parish 
made a list of till the lilhables of his parish, probably to fight the two-penny ael 
ini|H)scd by Virginia which reduced his pay. Here alphabetized. 184 tax pay¬ 
ers, 1100 tilhublcs (males 10 oi older, and Negro men and women who were 
not Tree) From Tyler's Quarterly Historical & Genealogical Magazine. Vol. 
VII. (1926). Because persons are not listed doesn’t mean they weren’t there. 


William Allin. 14 
I luilsnn Allin. 14 
Mis. Elizabeth Allin. I 
Richard Ambler, tiw|.. 14 
Thomas Arclwr, 0, 

Mw. Amy Archer. I. 

EllisUni ArniiAcml EH. 98 
Robt lloolli Amiistcad 3 
Willinm tinker, 5 
Robert Uni lard. 11 
John Maplisl. 5 
Edward Baptist. 4 
Mrs. Jemima llnrhmn. 11 
Itcnjnmin Durham, 3 
Mrs Elizabeth Borhmn, 3 
George Booth. 2 
Jolm Bower, I 
WlOtum BnaJie, 2 
Mr» Sarah Bruce, I 
Mrs, Mnlhn Illy an, 7 
Nathaniel Buck, 10 
Mix hliznbeih Buckler, 2 
John Riircber, 5 
John Rurclier. 4 
Amlnonc Rurfort. 2 
Tliomns llunouglis. t 
Phillip Burt, 3 
Matthew Burt. 3 
Cut r'niter Harwell. SI cst 
James Harwell, )<l; 

I Ion. Kolrt llurwell's Rachel. I 
Till (1mrtcn<'alter, Assy., 0 
William Cory. 2. 

John Chapman. 11 
Mrs Ann (Ihupman, 8 
Kemp Charles, 3 
John Chisman, Jr, S 
I Icmy Cliisman, 4 
Mrs. Mary Crtickcl, 3 
James Coman. 4 
Christopher Cortes. 3 
James Cosby, 2 
Mrs. Anno Coshy, 2 
Small C’OHhy, I 
Richard foventon. I 
Id ward Cross, (i 
John Davis, I 
Phillip Dedntun. 7 
Artfiui Oickenson, 14 
Nicliolas Dickson. 4 
Col. Edw. Diggcs. 2est. Si 
Col Dudley Diggcs. Assy 
tlaldcnby Dixon, I 
Everard Bowsing. 8 
John Ounlord, 2 
Mrs Anne Dunford, I 
William Evans. 3 
Joseph Freeman. I 
John Freeman, I 
Charles Freeman, I 

John Gibbons, 9 
Thomas Gibbons. 9 


Mrs, Anne Gibbons, 3 
Thomas Gibbs, 4 
Thomas Gibbs. 3 
Will Gill, I 
Edmund Glcnvill. 3 
John Goodwin. Si. |9 
Jolm Goodwin 17 
Mis. hi iz.Goodwin, 10 
Robert Goodwill. <> 

Mrs. Martha Goosley, 2 
John I lock, 3 
Charles Hansl'ord. Jr., 9 
Charles llmisford. Sr,. 3 
Mrs. Catli. Hansford. 2 
Edward Hansford Jr. 2 
William Harris, 3 
Robert Harrison, I 
John Harvey, 5 
John I lay. 2 
Samuel Hill. 3 
Hnnslord Hill. I 

Thomas I lillsmun, 1 
Richard Hobday, 1 
Willinm Holt. I 
Savage I looker, I 
John I lunler, A 
John Hyde, 3 
Janies Mall luce. -I 
Mrs liti/nhclh II will. 2 
I lavid Jameson, 4 
Samuel Jones. 2 
Allen Jones. I 
Jolm Lesler, Sr, S 
Whitehead Lester, 4 
Mis. Prances Lesler. 3 
John Lesler Jr., 2 
Mrs Mary I civ is. 5 
Mrs. Lighllmn 2csl , 38 
Ai mislead Eighlfoot. 5 
Rich'd I .imchoiisc, Jr. I 
Peter Mace, 2 
Alexander Mailhmd, 3 
Thomas Mansfield. I 
Edward Mansfield. I 
John Mansfield, Jr. I 
Robert Martin. 2 
James Martin, I 
Patrick MAlllews, 4 
John McCluiy. 2 
James Mills. 9 
Charles Mills. 5 
2 James Mitchell, 10 
William Mitchell. I 
William Moody. 7 
Mrs. Limy Moody, 3 
Augustine Moore. 6 
Young Moreland. 5 
MixMildi'd Motclnml, I 
Mis. Hclhia Morris, 2 
David Morse. 8 
Wni. Moss. Jr,. 9 
Benjamin Moss Sr., 2 
Mrs. Maiy Moss, 7 


Mrs. Elizabeth Moss 7 
William Moss. A 
James Moss, (i 
Benjamin Moss. Jr.. 2 
Joseph Moumldrt. 7 
I Ion, W in. Nelson. 38 
Don . TIlO. Nelson, 23 
Mrs Prances Nelson. IA 
Joseph Nisbctl, 2 
John Norton. 13 
Mrs. Ann Orton. I 
Edward Parish. I 
Mrs. Maiy Pillion. 3 
John Peursoii. I 
Mrs Martha Pepper. I 
Thomas Pescod. 7 
Francis I’elers, 2 
Aaron Phillips. 11 
Edward Poller, esl.. 7 
Mrs. Maiy Puller, 3 
William Powell, 8 
Seymour Powell. 4 
Peyton Randolph, Exi|,l5 
Thomas Reynolds. 18 
Gerogc Riddell. A 
Jolm Roberts. 3 
Anthony Roberts, I 
Anthony Robinson, 4 
W m Addiston Rogers. S 
Mrs. Martha Snltorwhilc. 3 
Sachomul Sclnlcr, 2 
Robert Shield. 9 
Richard Singleton. 2 
Mrs. Agnes Smith. 13 
Robert Smith. 13 
Lawrence Sindh. 10 
Willinm Stevenson, S 
Griffin StUlt. 7 
Will Slroud. I 
Joseph Stiund. Jr.. I 
Edmund Tnbh, a 
J ohn Tculinm, 10 
Thomas Trollcr. 2 
Mrs. Mary Tuomur. I 
Mix Martha Wade. 3 
Thomas Wade. 5 
John WugslalT, 7 
Basil Wagslalf. 5 
'Thomas While. I 
George Wilson, I 
Thomns Woollon. 4 
John Woonon. 3 
Joseph Woollon. I 
lolm Wormelcy, 34 
Edward Wrigla. 4 
Dudley Wriglil. 2 
Jolm Wynne. 10 
Dickson Ycnlman, 2 
CharlesYcatman. I 


Other names menlioncil in the tRX list being cheeked the same (lays wore John 
Dickeson, Robert Goodrich, Phillip Moody. George Reed, Willian Russell, 

I lawkins Readc, John & Starkey Robinson. Rev. Samuel Shcild and Thomas 
Smith. 
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A typical tobacco wharf along the Chesapeake c. 1750, after Charles Grignion's engraving 
of Francis Hayman's cartouche on the Fry and Jefferson map of Virginia and Maryland, London, 1751 


Yorktown, Slaves & Tobacco 


For more than a hundred years, from the 
early 1630s to the early 1700s, Yorktown turned 
from fishnets to hogsheads (large casks). For 
about 80 years, it had tobacco fever. Large 
open areas and even roadsides grew tobacco— 
the sweet kind—for markets in England. 
Indentured white servants, and increasingly, 
black slaves from among 14,218 which landed 
at Yorktown from 1718 to 1739 as the colony's 
designated major slave port, helped the 
tobacco plantations to thrive. , 


York River tobacco was smoked in Europe and was 
used as money in the Virginia colony. York River’s piers 
at the foot of Buckner (still known as Tobacco Ware¬ 
house Hill in 1781) and Read Streets were bustling 
fingerports to riches for the Virginia Colony and the 
growth of Yorktown as a port town. As fast as the speed 
of burning tobacco, the market moved west and south to 
cities with deeper water, bigger and more protected ports 
and warehouses and closer to new tobacco lands, leaving 
Yorktown a quiet smouldering ash, and its people 
returned to other commerce, farming and fishing. 


Yorktown was one of many river towns dealing in 
tobacco. It had a large tobacco warehouse open to the 
Virginia tobacco inspection act of 1730. Curing bams 
probably dotted the landscape of York County. Fanners 
who turned to tobacco were blamed for the lack of table 
crops in the Colony. Ships carried tobacco away, but 
slaves were landed, at first from the Barbadoes, then 
directly from Africa. Incoming captains climbed the hill 
to the colony-designated Richard Ambler's privately- 
owned “Custom House” (corner of Main & Read St.) 
for payment of Virginia Colony customs. 

Hurricanes were not good for the tobacco crops or 
the citizens who grew them and for the ships anchored in 
the York River, many being dashed to pieces. There was 
a 24-hour “dreadful hurricane” in Aug. 1667 that totally 
ruined crops, and put growers at a disadvantage that year 
since they bought items from Europe against the ledger 
with payments in tobacco due at the harvest. Heavy 
rains and hail reduced the crop. 

* Researched, written and arranged by Dick Ivy, 

York County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, 

Yorktown, VA 23692. Tobacco Coast . Arthur 
Pierce Middleton, Mariners Museum, Newport 
Va., 1993, mentions York many times. Supported 
data welcomed Tor additions or changes. 








































Best tobacco in the world 

Two types of tobacco became popular from South Ameri¬ 
can seed replanted in the. colony, developed by John Rolfe 
whose plantations were at Mulberry Island (today's Ft. Eustis) 
and Isle of Wight, and said to have 20 blacks, the first Afri¬ 
cans to settle in Virginia. 

Oronoco, a course, bulky leaf, had a bigger market in 
Europe where smokers enjoyed its stronger flavor. English¬ 
men liked the more delicate sweet-scented tobacco which was 
grown along the banks of the York River and other inland 
waters. Sweet-scented was harvested from the particularly 
well suited soils from the James River to York, though grown 
as far north as the Potomac. It was highly prized, the “best in 
the world.” 

In England, packaging of tobacco proclaimed “Richd 
Neale & Co., best Yorke-scented tobacco” and “Carring¬ 
ton’s Best, Mild York-River Tobacco, London.” Later, on 
1,000 acres of Edward Digges Estate, later named Bellfield, 
the famous E. D. tobacco was raised, tobacco "which never 
failed to bring in England one shilling when other good tob¬ 
acco would not bring three pence," said by a minister when 
advertising the estate for sale in 1811. In 1692, there were 
108 servants already on the Digges plantation. There were 
tobacco growers throughout the county, wearing out lands and 
moving to new soils every seven years. 

Piers into the York River were rather easy to create. 

Long interlocking limbers were filled with dirt provided ac¬ 
cess to deeper water, though not really a durable platform. 
There were reportedly three, one of them belonging to Cole 
Digges, the son of E.D., in 1729. Hogsheads of tobacco, 30” 
in diameter and four foot long, were often rolled down the hill 
to the waterfront, or carted by oxen. One road at the Colonial 
National Park Information Center going to the waterfront is an 
educational exhibit today which explains Yorktown's role in 
tobacco growing and export, (see p.4) 

Black and white slaves for tobacco 

Ships brought goods and colonists looking for a stake in 
tobacco and servants including blacks they knew planters 
wanted, items on account paid for by tobacco. Often farmers 
or brokers were in debt over tobacco, or just owed amounts, 
like people do to credit card companies today. Captain 
Ralph Wormeley, John Chew and Sir William Berkeley all 
had debts with a Richard Glover of Amsterdam. 

In 1681, when the price of tobacco—used for barter— 
was forced to be reduced by the King’s Council and the As¬ 
sembly, plant-cutting and burning riots became common in 
1682 in an effort to reduce the supply, including in Yorke. 

The price improved the following year. A colonial governor 
was rated somewhat better if he could negotiate a good price 
for tobacco from the British Crown, which fixed the condi¬ 
tions and price of the export of tobacco, not always easy. 

King James 1 (d. 1625) disapproved of smoking tobacco, 
banned its use in England, and later Charles I called it a “vain 
and noxious weed.” Writers taking their cue from royalty 
proclaimed its moral and health dangers. 

Shipping restrictions and piracy 

Other shipping restrictions, though vexatious, didn’t 
work either and caused shippers to cheat with out-of-state 
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Curing (top drawings) and storage of tobacco (from William Tathain, 
Cultu re and Comm erce of Tobacco. London, 1800. Tatham came to 
Virginia as a tobacco me rchant from 1769 to the Revolution.) _ 

crops and “trash” tobacco which sometimes included “floor 
sweepings,” damaging the area's reputation. During another 
year, stripping the stems from tobacco ledoced the volume of 
tobacco shipped, keeping the prices higher. 

Pirates and warring nations hindered trade 

The French ships at war with England and pirate ships 
were prevalent in Virginia waters, boarded trade ships and 
pirated tobacco cargoes. After a time, ships passing the capes 
wailed at the mouth of the York River in order to travel to¬ 
gether on the “sea frontiers” with guardships. 

Pirates and warring nations continued to raid ships into 
the mid- 1700s. The guns had been silenced by a storm at Fort 
George at Point Comfort (Hampton), but two small batteries 
were ordered for Yorktovvn and Gloucester Point to protect the 
merchant vessels in the York, though vulnerable to either a 


land or sea attack. 


More on p, 4 


Yorktown designated as colony's major slave port 


Yorktown, close to major sea lanes, was designated the 
"major slave port" of the Chesapeake landing 72-81 % of all 
black slaves between 1710 and 1733, and 53% In the 1740s. 
The export item was the valuable sweet-scented tobacco. The 
Virginia Ports Act of 1691 creating port towns attracted 
merchants, shipmaster^ and artisans to the Town of York. 
Only seven ports of 15 authorized by the act would thrive. 
Towns succeeded because of population density "rather than 
legislation." York already had a population from old Yorke 
village. The Virginia Colony decided major cargoes for ports. 
West Point, Hampton and a port near' Annapolis were also 
designated as tobacco ports. Williamsburg & Annapolis were 
open to public business, and Norfolk, shipping to points south. 

Selling slave cargo took 2.5 months 
Most slaves arrived in June or July. It took 2.5 mos. to sell 
slave cargoes. There were numerous slave sales in the area 
before all of them could be sold. The average showing of 


Slaves Entering at the Port of York* 


Origin of slaves 

1718-26 

1728-39 

Bight of Biafra 

60% 

44% 

Angola 

5% 

41% 

Gold Coast 

13% 

10% 

Scncgambia 

4% 

link 

Madagascar 

7% 

unk 

Windward Coasl 

7% 

unk 

Unknown 

3% 

34% 

Actual totals 

8,400 

5,818 


Plantation slave forces in York* 


Years 

//slaves 

1-5 

6-10 

11-20 

21+ 

1710-1720 

249 

28% 

20% 

22% 

30% 

1726-1745 

905 

27% 

25% 

31% 

17% 


Plantations failed to grow in York County. 


In 1623, there were only 22 Negroes in Virginia, 11 of 
them at Flowerdieu Hundred, none in York. By 1637, Henry 
Browne had eight. In 1638, slaves were working at planta¬ 
tions of Francis Epes, John Banister, Randall Crew, Chris¬ 
topher Wormeley, George Menefie, Ralph Wormeley with 
a large number and 12 on Henry Perry's land. Ships from 
New England brought slaves in their ship bottoms. 

"Know all men by these presents, that I, John Endicott, 
cooper, of Boston in New England, have sold unto Richard 
Medlicott, a Spanish Mulatto by name Antonio, having full 
power to sell for his life time." 

Another mulatto man was part of the estate of 
Rowland Jones of York in 1689. According to the record, he 
had 16 years yet tt> serve, indicating early blacks had contracts 
like indentured servants. In 1685, William whose mother was 
a mulatto named Katherine Sewell, was apprenticed to Wil¬ 
liam Booth of York for a period of 30 years, and who, on his 
14th birthday, would give him an heifer "whose increase was 
to be carefully preserved for his benefit until his term expir¬ 
ed." 


slaves before a sale took 2.5 days. One in 20 died before 
being sold during 1710-1718. Cargoes of slaves went to the 
Barbadoes first, then to Yorktown, but in the 20s and 30s went 
from Africa direct to Yorktown. Besides the rigors of the voy¬ 
age, the ignomy of being sold like animals, there was the ad¬ 
justment to the Chesapeake climate and terrain. 

Planters bought men first; women next; youths 8 to 14, 
mostly male; and those who appeared unhealthy last. Pur¬ 
chased in small groups, they often went a day or two's walk 
away from Yorktown. A letter from Yorktown merchant 
Augustine Moore to a Bristol (England) merchant indicated 
at least one walk was as far as to Rappahannock. In 1686, a 
letter to Ralph Wormeley of Yorktown refers to the fact that 
several slave ships were being expected in the York River. He 
bought six slaves. 

Slaves worked on plantations doing similar work to what 
they had done in their native lands. Immediate work included 
weeding between rows of tobacco with their hands, axes or 
hoes. Masters were often harsh, took away personal posses¬ 
sions, and their names, often giving them English names. 

Work was hard and disease and death took many of their lives. 
At the archaeological dig on the bluff above the York water¬ 
front near the fort (see fact sheet "York Village"), 80 small 
cowry shells used in Africa for money were found raising 
speculation that it might have been a slave market for a time. 

Birth rates and slavery 

The birth rate in the Virginia Colony was down. By the 
time a son was old enough to be on his own, fathers were al¬ 
ready 40, and their large tracts needed to be farmed. Servants, 
often slaves, did the tobacco fanning. Only a third of the un¬ 
free workers on plantations in York County were black during 
the 1670s, but the fewer number of servants available to 
county planters in the 1680s led them to procure many of the 
Africans who came into their port. Four fifths of the unfree 
workers on York plantations were black by the 1680s. There 
were 19 slaves to every unfree laborer during the 1690s. 

There were two unfree servants for eveiy York County house¬ 
hold in the 1660s, but fewer than two servants for every ten 
plantations by the 1690s. By 1700, most laborers were "un¬ 
free" blacks. 

The transition from white "unfree” servants to black 
slaves in the Colony was in the sweet-scented tobacco 
counties along the York River and then spread northward on 
the western shore of the bay to areas that produced profitable 
oronoco tobaccos. 

The birth rate went back up with native bom whites in 
1690s and 70s, especially the areas settled early like in York, 
However, about a fifth of the babies bom died before their 
first birthday from killing fevers like malaria prevalent in 
York. Men excluded wives in wills 10% of the time in the 50 
years following 1710, estates mostly willed to mature sons or 
friends to administer estates, ensuring continued use as tobacco 
farms. 

* ICulikoff, Allan .Tobacco and Slavesdhe-Development of Southern 
Cul tures in the Chesapeake. 1680 1800 . U or NC Press, Chapel Hill, 
1986, for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 
















Tobacco Road at National Historical Park, Yorktown 


Tobacco inspectors were elected and 
often growers would lobby for their fav¬ 
orites, usually merchants. The Virginia 
Inspection Act of 1730 required inspec¬ 
tion of tobacco at the warehouse by a 
public official. Unsound, badly condi¬ 
tioned tobacco, and trash, had to be 
burned. It did create dissent, violence in 
some counties, even burning of ware¬ 
houses and boycotting inspections, none 
of which was recorded along the Y ork, 
indication of the pride York R. planters 
had in the quality of their tobacco. 

Tobacco ship adventures * 

Nine "merchantmen" loaded with to¬ 
bacco on the York River were waiting to 
sail together with escort to England with 
three ships on the James Rrver in June 
1667, when a Dutch admiral and his 
Beet ready for war sailed into the Chesa¬ 
peake looking for victories against their 
enemy Great Britain. With no effective¬ 
ly manned forts or modem cannon along 
the coasts, Virginia Gov. Sir William 
Berkeley wanted the nine merchant ves¬ 
sels, to sail reinforced from York to the 
mouth of the James River against the 
Dutch fleet caught between the James 
and York ships, surrounded as it were. 
The captains seeing the futility of such a 
move eventually refused, and the Dutch 
fleet having captured one tobacco prize 
sailed out of the James for other reasons. 

In 1690, a guardship Wolf came to 
the York River to replace another British 
vessel damaged by a storm. The Wolf 
became trapped, hung, on a shoal bet¬ 
ween the York and Rappahannock Riv¬ 
ers for a week. *The incident gave the 
shoals its name. Wolf Trap. 

Pirates took over homes at Tindall's 
Point June 1720 as a refuge. Five of 
them were caught later in Rhode Island 
and sent in irons to Virginia for " 117 - 
alls" Suspected Spanish and French 
privateers and pirates were placed in the 
York jail in 1721, captured by English 
guardships, eventually were traded for 
English prisoners of war at Havana. 

* From Donald G. Shomate, Pirates on the 
Chesapeake, Tidewater Publishers, Md., 
1985, for sale at NPS and other book stores. 


Only the James River ports shipped 
more tobacco from 1664 to 1699 in the 
Virginia colony, but in an overall de¬ 
cline, from 46.8% in 1664 to 35.3% in 
1698-99. York River ports went from 
20% in 1664 to a high of 29.1% in 1674- 
76 to 28.8% in 1698-99, a total of 
49,337 hogsheads exported. 


The glory of the “leaf," 
which was the cornerstone 
of Yorktown commerce, 
passed in Yorktown, though 
its sweet-scented product 
became the foundation of 
modern tobacco, now pack¬ 
aged in the Richmond area 
rather than London. 

It is even thought that P. Lorillard 
(Kent, Newport) made tobacco 
which might have been shipped 
from Yorktown’s piers. 


A sign-accentcd Tobacco Road begins at the entrance to the NPS Visitor Center 
parking area and continues down under the bridge (between the center and the 
Victory Monument) to a turnstile at the picnic area. Tobacco hogsheads were 
rolled down the hill by ox teams and slaves in late summer to the piers where 
ships awaited the cargo, (art below) The heavy casks were used like tires 
rather 
than being 
loaded 
on carts. 

Tobacco 
was smoked 
in small 
clay pipes. 

(Upper photo 
by editor) 


- 






Tobacco hogsheads could not be roll¬ 
ed for long distances, because the 
bumpy roads might cause the tobacco 
leaf, tightly packed however, to crum¬ 
ble up. Hence, ports were close to the 
plantations. 


40 yrs. of York County growth 

1634 - 510 

1682 - 1,041* 

1644 - 609* 

1699 - 1,909# 

1653 -900 est 

* tithables 

1662- 1,140* 

II Population was 2.57 

1674 - 957* 

times the tithables 



o£ York 

Religion was important in the Virginia 
Colony. After all, it was essential and 
guaranteed in the London Charter of 1606. 

The shore of the Pamunkey River began to 
be settled in 1630. Each large plantation 
was required to have a church as a parish. 

George Keath was minister of the Chiskiak 
community and was granted land for those 
services on July 29, 1635, later knowp as 
Skiffes (corruption ofKeath's) Creefc Plan¬ 
tation between the James [River and War¬ 
wick County. Yorke settlerPbtiili a frame 
structure church in 1639140 probably in the 
neck formed by the juncture of the King's 
and Felgate's Creeks. Each Virginia parish had its 
own minister who was required to keep vital statis - First Yorke Parish Church 

.. 1 , Artist conception by Dennis Crawford, Coast Guard RTC, Yorktown 

tics as well. ___ 
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The Early 
Churches 


It was recorded that the Yorke Parish had its own min- 


Communion service nearly 350 years of use 


istcr in 1638. Two hundred acres of “old fields” adjacent to 
the 150 acres of land owned by William Hawkins (sold to 
him by Chew) were deeded by John Chew to church wardens 
Robert Kinsey and Henry Lowry as glebe land for the use of 
the First York Parish Church in 1642. The simple frame 
structure was erected. Chew, in selling his property locally, 
gave up the rest in 1642 to Jeoffrey Power. 

Chiskiak Parish church was known as “Cheesecake" 
church, a corruption of the Chiskiak name. In 1643, it changed 
its name to Hampton Parish, and its communion service, an 
antique-hammered chalice and a flagon made in London in 
1649 was given (Virginia Gazette, Mar. 1746) by Col. 
Nathaniel Bacon, unde of The Rebel, who lived at King's 
Creek.(#) Both are inscribed "Hampton Parrish In Yorke 
County in Verginla." 

Little room for tolerance 

There wasn't a lot of leeway for those with differing re¬ 
ligious or political views in 1659. A personage as important 
as Major Joseph Croshaw, a justice and a Yorke burgess, ap¬ 
peared in court himself and was censured because he "ques¬ 
tioned and disputed the present authority." He was son of 
Captain Raleigh Croshaw who had died in Elizabeth City 
County before 1624. Joseph’s will was "proven" June 29, 
1667. 



Communion service still in use made in 1649 for the Hampton 
Parish Chureh at Chfskiak is displayed by the curate of the 
Grace Episcopal Church, Yorktown, in 1987, where it moved 
when the parishes were combined as the York-Hampton Parish. 

* Researched, written and arranged by Dick. Ivy. 

York County Historical Bicentennial Committee. 

P.O. Box, 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692. 
ministers of York-Hampton parishes on p. 3 and info 
on Bacon's gift (#) supplied by the late Bill Conner of 
Grace Episcopal Church.) Photos p. I & 2 by Ivy. 



























2nd Parish Church ruins at York Village sketched by Henry Howe about 1843. 
Note lack of trees, and the tombstones. Historical Collections of Virginia, p. 520. 


In 1657/8, church and state were declared sep¬ 
arated, but it was still expected that religion would 
conform to the Established Church. During a lime 
of unrest among "servants" in both Yorke and 
Gloucester, John Russell was called to account in 
June 1661 concerning cruelty to a woman servant. 
Croshaw was the judge, and because Russell used 
uncivil language to him as well, there was a £40 
penalty. By August, Russell humbled himself at 
court and asked forgiveness. 

In 1655, at Yorke, William Hawkins instructed 
that after his wife's death 1,500 pounds of tobacco 
be sold to buy a silver flagon for the church, and in 
1676, Argali Dlackstone, his grandson, left 
instructions for a silver wine bowl inscribed with 
his name to be purchased with the sale of a hogs¬ 
head of tobacco. If the church (the second one) 
would rather put a roof of feather-edged sawn 
planks to replace their clapboard roof, he left the 
provision in his will for the church to use the trees 
on his estate for that pur-pose. It is not known if any 
of it was done. 

Temple Farm 

At Thomas Ludlow's death in 1660, he left 
113,686 pounds of tobacco and £449.6.5 (British 
money). His widow Mary married the Rev. Peter 
Temple who served the Yorke Parish and lived in 
the community giving rise to a site called "Temple 
Farm," a site where the Moore House would be 
built years later. 

A second York Parish Church was ordered built 
in 1667 over the site of the first. It was sur- 
* rounded by a brick wall. The church itself measured 
55 foot by 46 foot and had a brick foundation two 
and a half bricks wide, with a roof of "planks." It 
was in use for 32 years. 

Temple and his wife retired to Sible Hening- 
ham, Essex County, England in 1686. The same 


Major William Gooch came to Virginia about 1650 
and was a Yorke justice and a burgess in 1652 and 
again in 1654. Gooch, who lived near present day 
Yorktown, was named a "councillor" March 31,1655, 
and died October 29 at age 29 probably of a 
prevalent malaria-like sickness called "fall fever." 

His gravestone, one of the two oldest legible stones 
surviving today from the Virginia Colony era, ap¬ 
pears to have been placed in the altar section of the 
First York Parish Church, a space usually reserved 
by early Anglican congregations for burial of officials 
or those of high rank. 

His stone is preserved today under a glass (see 
photo) at the site of the church on the U.S. Coast 
Guard Reserve Training Ctr., Yorktown. It reads: 


The Coast Guard differentiated the floor space of the first and second churches 
and has placed a large cross at the chancel. Here the Adams of Ohio, whose 
forebears were named Gough or Gooch, visit in 1992. There are several info 
tablets there at the site. 


Within this tomb doth interred lie 
No shape, but substance, true nobilrty 
itself, though young jn years, just twenty-nine 
Yet graced with virtues moral and divine 
The Church from h:m did good partic'pat© 
fn counsel rare, fit to adorn a state. > 


year, the Reverend John Wiles of Culford Parish, Suffolk, England, and 
Elizabeth, his wife and heiress of Thomas Ludlowe, and the Reverend 
and Mrs. Temple, sold the property to Lawrence Smith of Gloucester 
County, the surveyor of the new Yorktown. His son Lawrence, Jr., built 
the house now known as the Moore House sometime before 1750. It 
remained in the Smith family until 1768 when 500 acres were sold to 
Augustine Moore who had married Smith's daughter. 

Abandonment of Yorke Village , 

In 1697, a new church was built in the new Town of York estab¬ 
lished in 1691 on the bluffs above the York River, made from the marl of 
its cliffs. The old church, government and a new era begun on the deeper 
water port on the York River. Lyon G. Tyler in the article on "York 
County in die Seventeendi Century" in his Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, wrote "the wooden church at Wormeley Creek 
was abandoned [emphasis mine]." Perhaps unwilling support for that 
statement was uncovered by an archaeological team in 1978 when they 
discovered dial the support walls on two sides were less than 2 ft, thick. 
Other reports including that of the Revolution and maps used by both 
sides showed the church ruins. In 1846, historian Henry Howe reported a 


Parish I 


L Brewton 


- Chiskiack Parish about 1630; first wooden church 1639/ 
40, parish renamed Hampton in 1643; Brick: church built 
1700, combined with Yorke in 1707 as York-Hampton. 

- Yorke Parish est.1632; first church wooden, 1642; brick 

1667. A third church of marl was built in 1697 
(now the Grace Episcopal Church) 

- Marston Parish, .1654, Brewton, 1688. 


1635 - George Keecb (Keith)(Chiskiack) 

1639-1640 - Anthony Panton (Hampton & Yorke) 

1644- 1647 - Rev. John Cluverius (Yorke> 

1645- 1648 - Charles Grimes (Hampton) 

1647 - Rev. Thomas Hampton. (Yorke) Grave (mutilated 
tombstone, at Utimaria). 

1657-1658 - William White (Hampton & Yorke) 

1661-1671 - Justinian Aylmer (Hampton) 

1664-1671 - Rev. Mr. Peter Temple (Yorke) 

1672- 7 Samuel Clark (Hampton) 

1680- Rowland Jones (1st minister Brewton) ed Oxford. 

- Edward Foliolt (Yorke) 

1680-84 - Rev. John Wright (Hampton & York) 

- Thomas Finney (Hampton) d. 1686. 

1686-1701 - Stephen Fouace (York), d. 1702 in England. 
1686-1701 - James Sclater (Hampton) (Yorke 1701-?) 

lived Charles Fish, also served Bruton, 1688, 1710 
1704-1712 - Arthur Tilyard (York & Hampton from 1701). 

Parishes combined in '07 as Yorkhampton., d. 1712 
1714-7- Benjamin Goodwin 
1722 -1749 - Rev. Francis Fontaine, probably died there. 

200 families. Served Communion 4 times a year 
to about 50. Ministers were expected to convert "infidels" 
to the church. Fontaine wrote: "I know of no infidels in my 
parish except slaves. I exhort their masters to send them 
to me to be instructed. And in order to help their conver¬ 
sion I have set apart every Saturday in the afternoon." 
1758-77 - Rev. John Camm, pres, of W&M, dismissed 
from W&M and York-Hampton parish in 1771 because of 
Tory sympathies. Camm, a bachelor love smitten at 51, 
married I5yr old parishoner Betsy Hansford in 1769, had 
five children", d. Jan. or Feb 1779. 

1785- Robert Andrews 

- Rev. Mr. William FL Sheild, friend of Gen. Nelson 

1786- 1790 - Rev. Samuel Sheild 


number of chimneys still were still standing in the Wormeley 
Creek area. Some of the brick "walls" of the church, which 
could have been the foundation or a west wall entrance side, 
supposed by Howe to be Hie vestiges of the temple of "Temple 
Farm" were still standing, and the wall surrounding it as "de¬ 
fense against the Indians." He wrote that "several defaced 
and broken monuments" were there and "one only 
[Gooch?! is legible." 

In 1700, a new church was built at Chiskiak of brick, 30 x 
60 ft., on a ridge at the head of Felgate's Creek, where its 
foundations still lie beside the old Williamsburg Road. It was 
abandoned in the early 1800s and was used by Campbellite 
Baptists for eight years. It was in ruins at the time of the War 
Between the States. 


Middle 
Plantation * 

Parish (1657) 

Brewton (1688) I ~ %. 

Chiskiack (ABOUT 1630) 
Hampton Parish (1643) 


PARISHES OF 
YORK COUNTY 

There were plantation 
parishes prior to 1634. 



New Poquoson (1645) 
Pocoton (1680) 
New Towson (1680) 
Charles (1692) 


York -Hampton 
Parish History since 1632 
by David William Conner, July 1991 
is available at the Grace Church book store j 


CHARLES CHURCH NP-I 

About one mite east, on north (lefthand) side of the road 
(see stone marker and old foundations) stood the last colonial 
church of Charles Parish, built about 1708 and burned a 
century later, on the site of two earlier churches of the parish, 
built about 1636 and 1682. This parish was tlrsl known as 
New Poquoson Parish In 1635 and was renamed Charles 
v. Parish In 1692._^ 


State historical marker at the juncture of Rtes. 134 & 171. 
The Charles Parish Church was located on Yorktown Rd. 
about opposite present-day Bethel Baptist Church 


♦Charles Parish Ministers of New Poquoson 1645; 

Pocoton 168(k NewTowson. 1680; Charles.1622 

1645- Rev. Charles Grundy, New Poquoson 

1680- Rev. John Wright. New Towson (ed. Oxford). Complaint 
against Jonathan Dav is (educated Oxford). 

- Rev. Thomas Finney (ed. Oxford), d 1686, was buried in 
chancel of New Poquoson Church. 

1668-1723 - Rev. James Sclater (Oxford), d Nov. 19.'23 at70. 

1725-1727 - Rev. James Falconer, Charles P.. d. Feb. 2, '27 

1728-1747 - Rev. Theodosius Staige, d Dec. 26,1747. 

1749-1756 - Rev. Thomas Warrington, left for Eliz. City parish, 
d. 1770 

1757-1785- Rev. Joseph Davenport (b. W'burg, ed. W&M) 

Loyal to American cause in Rev. d. Feb. 16, 1779. 

1791-1793- Rev. Samuel Sheild. (b. York Co., ed. W&M). d. 

1793. Loyal to American cause in Rev. 

* After Landon C. Bell. ChatfeParisfrYork Co„ Ya„ History and Regfc 

t ers. Virginia State Library. Richmond, 1932, reprint 1984. 














Revolution extended from York pulpit 


Some ministers felt that they needed to keep parishoners 
informed about morality in the political world. The Rev. 
Anthony Panton had come to Virginia in 1638 to minister to 
the needs of both the Chiskiack and Yorke parishes. From the 
pulpit, however, he ridiculed Gov. Sir John Harvey’s Secre¬ 
tary of State Richard Kemp saying that “his pride of a lock 
he had tied up with a ribbon (was) as old as Paul’s.” Undoubt¬ 
edly, it was reference to his fundamental and unchangeable 
policies, as old as tire London cathedral most likely. Panton 
was hauled before the governor and the council, which yield¬ 
ing to Kemp’s influence, banished Panton from the Colony 
“never to return except on pain of death” and ordered his 
property confiscated. The news caused a colony-wide stir. 
Harvey, who also made other mistakes, was recalled by the 
king in November 1639, 18 months into his new term. New 
governor Sir Francis Wyatt, restored Panton to his Chiskiack 
Parish. Kemp fled to England secretly, but returned seven 
years later with Gov. Berkeley's administration and served 
until his death, reportedly an excellent Official- 
Taxation without representation 

The French and Indian War was expensive and England 
added a two pence per pound tax on tobacco in 1748 to help 
pay for it, while the crop was failing due to drought condi¬ 
tions. Clergy, supported by tobacco sales were shocked at their 
fixed salaries in tobacco, while the value of it dropped in half. 
It was called it the "Two Penny Act,” and it was to last for ten 
months. The farmer of limited means was affected, and clergy 
would receive much less salary. The colony was greatly dis¬ 
turbed 

Rev. John Camm of the York Hampton Parish published 
pamphlets against the act, and eventually went to England to 
fight on behalf of the clergy and their people. The king agreed, 


Grace Episcopal Church, c. 1900 



but said it was enacted only for a specific period. Camm sued 
the York-Hampton Parish for his back pay in tobacco, as did 
other ministers, but their suits were denied on other points. 

Finally, a suit in Hanover County brought a young law¬ 
yer, Patrick Henry, son of the judge John Henry, to plead 
"the Parson's Cause" which warmed up to an eloquently de¬ 
livered argument, and a one penny award was presented by the 
jury. Henry shouted it was a mistrial contrary to evidence, and 
asked for an appeal which was denied at first. His admirers 
reportedly lifted him to their shoulders, amidst cries for order. ( 

The clergy later saw Henry's argument to shouts of 
"Treason!" as a dissertation to influence tying the king's hands 
in tax matters, another harbinger of the American Revolution 
that would use Patrick Henry's "seditious" rhetoric about 20 
years later. 


Toleration allowed Quakers, Presbyterians to meet 


In 1657/8, church and state were declared separated, but it 
was still expected that religion would conform to the Estab¬ 
lished Church. In 1689, the Toleration Act in England permit¬ 
ted dissenters some rights but the Virginia Burgesses did not 
allow it until 1699. 

By 1710, there were a few families in Norfolk and York 
favoring the American Presbyterian Church, according to its 
"father," The Rev. Francis Makemie of Ireland, in a letter he 
wrote home. He seems to have become llie first qualified 
preacher under the English Toleration Act in Virginia. He 
refers to his house and lot "in the new town on Wormlev's 
Creek, called Urbanna." Congregations were permitted and 
allowed by authorities following procedures authorized under 
the Act. Robert Beverley in his History of Virginia counts 
two meetings of Presbyterian and three of Quakers in 1705. 
Makemie was imprisoned later in New York, but only suffered 
harrassment here. 

Anglican parish authorities imposed a five shillings penal¬ 
ty in 1699 on its citizens who would not attend the parish 
church at least once in two months. Often, ministers were in¬ 
competent and even openly immoral, preaching mostly moral 
lectures or development of Greek maxims. The church, ac¬ 
cording to Beverley and others, was without discipline and 


indifferent. Ministers often fought with their congregations. 

It was no wonder that serious believers began looking for 
more substantive worship, despite what they might suffer at 
the hands of intolerants. 

Quaker Meeting Place at Skimino 
The Quakers had a meeting place at Skimino in 1698 at 
Burkes Comer that was excavated in 1974. It functioned for 
127 years, according to historian Martha McCartney. Thomas 
Story, English Quaker missionary, conducted a meeting in the 
house of John Bates, a merchant and planter of Skimino Hun¬ 
dred. James & Elizabeth Bates continued meetings there un¬ 
til July 2, 1766 when Wm. Ratcliffe, Jr., a Quaker preacher, 
came. Members of the Society of Friends failing to pay tithe 
to the Church of England had personal property confiscated. 
Those of Quaker persuasion included firebrand Thomas 
Bushrod, who had to appear before the court on Aug. 24, 
1661, on the charge of being a leader of an active Quaker ele¬ 
ment in York County. Evidently, he had not been approved 
by the state to conduct services. 

The Baptists came around in 1776, Christians, Methodists and 
Roman Catholics, later. A future fact sheet will cover those 
churches of The Great Awakening. 


York County History Series A-12* (Nov. 94, Rev. Jul 96) 

Masonry in Yorktown 



York Masons first met here at Swan Tavern in 1755 


Masons were leaders important in Virginia — 
Norfolk, Williamsburg and Yorktown — history, 
or perhaps, the leaders were recruited as Masons. 

The Masonic Lodge at Yorktown was the 204th 
lodge in the Grand Lodge of Scotland with a date of July 
1,1755 (or 5755 by the Masonic calendar), but later 
became dormant. It was the same with Norfolk with a 
date of 1733 — the earliest in America. Yorktown was 
the 9th by charter date in the Grand Lodge of the Colo¬ 
ny of Virginia Feb. 22, 1780, with Norfolk being first 
June 1, 1741 and Williamsburg 6 years before Yorktown. 

Acting president of the Continental Congress Peyton Ran¬ 
dolph was the Honorable and Worthy Provincial Grand Master 
in 1773. He was also the Attorney General of Virginia. When 
he died in 1775, his will was proved in York County court. 

George Washington and Warner Lewis both deferred the 
position of Grand Master of the Commonwealth, andjohn 
Blair, past grand master of Williamsburg Lodge, was elected. 
He was a ratifier of the U.S. Constitution at Richmond pre¬ 
senting York County making Virginia the 10th State. He 
later became an associate justice of the Supreme Court of Hie 


In Yorktown, "The Lodge at Swan Tavern was warranted 
on 1st of August 1755, with the number 205, it paid its two 
guineas as Constitution fee at the meeting of the Grand Lodge 
[of England] of the 4th of December, 1755." (in Hatch Main 
Street , p. 46. from Librarian of the Grand Lodge of England, 

A Primer of Freemasonry in York Town, Virginia, 1755-1955 
(Lodge #353 A.F. & A.M.)) No list of members, no roll. Met 
1st and 3rd Wed. A casualty of the Revolution, and defunct by 
1764, it was also granted a new charter in Feb. 1780 by the 
Grand Lodge of Virginia. A gift of $500 to the grand lodge 
"for general fund for charitable purposes" transmitted by 
Thomas Wyld, Master of the Yorktown Lodge in Dec. 1780. 

John M. Galt represented the lodge, now called Number 9, 
to the Grand Lodge, signed by Enoch Lyon in 1784. The 
lodge had voted that George Washington be installed as the 
Grand Master. Thomas Archer was representative in 1785 and 
Abraham Archer in 1786, the last year of information avail¬ 
able until Nov. 26. 1786 when Past Master William Waddill 
was reported to the Grand Lodge as inspector of several 
lodges by Master Robert Brooke. The last Master was Will¬ 
iam Reynolds. The charter of the York Lodge along with 
seven other delinquent lodges were suspended in 1786. 
Perhaps some members loyal to England had left. 


There was no local Masonic temple 
during the Civil War. On Oct. 18,1881, 
Grand Masters and Masons 
of the 13 Colonies laid the cornerstone 
of the Yorktown Victory Monument 
at its present location, see p. 4 


* Researched, written and arranged by Dick Ivy, 
assisted by LCDR Dan Story (USN, Ret.), a 
Yorktown #205 Mason, and published by the 
York County Historical Committee, P.O. 

Box 601, Yorktown, VA 23690. Indebted to Lyon 
G. Tyler's "Williamsburg Lodge of Masons” in 
William & Mary Quarterly, and A Primer of 
Freemasonry in York Town. Virginia., by Albert 
W. Banton, Jr. historian, Aug. 1955. 
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Roll of York members in the 
Williamsburg Lodge— 

Wm. Allen, Jan-July 1774 

Thomas Archer (Li. in Va. Regulars in 1776) 

Frederick Bryan, student in 1777, son of Frederick Bryan, Aug. 75- 
April 83. 

Richard Charlton, Aug 73-June 79. d. about 1780, Samuel 
Crawley. Apr. 78-July 83. 

Cole Digges. Jan 79-Apr. 83. Three of them, of Denbigh, Wmbg 
(Bellfield), or Warwick. 

George Elliott, district QM during Revolution, son of John Elliott of 
York. 

Thomas Gibbons, Apr 79-Oct. 80, son of Laurence Gibbons of 
Yorktown 

Thomas Harwood, Jan. 74-Jul 80, apptd It. of Va. forces in 1775. 
Edmund Moody, Jan 79-Oct. 83 

James Moody. The Moodys descended from a French doctor 
named Giles Mode’ 

Mathew Moody, Apr-Dee. 74 
Philip Moody, Dec. 74-.Jan 83 
William Moody, Apr 79-July 83. 

John Nelson, a student in 1773, was major in the Revolution. 

Robert Nicolson, a student in 1777, Jul 80-Apr. 83. 

Hawkins Read 

Thomas Russell, Jan 69-72 

William Russell, Dec.73-Nov. 75. 

Robert Sheild, Apr. 79-Jan. 80. brother of Rev. Shcild. 

Samuel Sheild (Rev.) student 1769, Rev. John Camm and he 
married sisters. Samuel married Mary Hansford, dau. of 
Charles Hansford. Her sister Betsy married Camm. 

John Sheild, Jan. 74-Dec. 75. officer in Va. State Regiment. Son 
of John Sheild. 

Champion Travis, 77-81. 

Edward Travis Dec., 74 to July 82 

John Travis, Dec. 80-Jul 82. All were sons of Col. Edward Cham¬ 
pion Travis. Travis Point named after them. Son Edward 
Travis was a captain in the Va. Rev. navy. 


Remembrances by Historian Thelma Hansford* 

When Masons ceased activity in York, some York men 
became affiliated with the Bremond Lodge in Hampton. When 
Bessie Hogg Ironmonger [Thelma's mother] was ready for 
college, the minister (Rev. Childress) and her father Wm. 
Henry Hogg (1867-1934) took her to the Richmond Woman's 
College (later Westhampton College). Evidcntally, Masonry 
worked out the financial details. 

When William had typhoid fever, the Hampton Masonic 
Lodge sent Nurse Mitchell from Dixie Hospital (affiliated with 
Hampton Institute) to attend him. He recovered. When York 
Lodge started up, Wm. maintained Hampton membership, but 
went here. In 1930, he had a stroke, and his lodge brothers 
came every night to "nurse" and attend him until he went to 
Riverside Hospital. 

F. Lee Hogg was William's 1st cousin, but many thought 
they were brothers. Lee's sister Betty Ann Hogg married Tom 
Wilson and they lived in Hampton. That association accounts 
for the Hogg interest in Masonic work, first in Hampton, later 
York. 

* Thelma was a member of the Order of Eastern Star probably 30 
years, has a 25 year pin. She joined on her brother's Masonic record. 



Past Masters of the Yorktown Lodge 

1924- J.D. Hosier 1938 - W. H. Hornsby 


1925- J.T. Sewell 

1926- L.O. Powell, 1932* 

1927 - C. A. Parker 

1928 - J. R. Shannon 

1929 - G. E. Purgold 

1930 - W. P. Spencer 

1931 -C.G. Fletcher, 1935* 

1932- C. E. Crockett, 1941* 

1933- A. R. Wallace 
1934 -H.G. Ballard 

1936 - J. P. Wornom 

1937 - C. S. Moore 


1939- R.H. Oliver 

1940- R. N. Smith 

1941 - H. R. Conner, 1945* 
1942-T.E. Kendrick 

1943 - E.E. Amory 

1944 - H. W. Elliott 

1945 - R. E. Meredith, 1949* 

1946 - G. B. Sparrer 

1947 -R.T. Smith 

1948 - Raymond Shields 

1949 - Thomas E, Sparrer 
1950- R.H. Farmer 


* Past Masters of Yorktowen Lodge who became District Deputy Grand 
Masters during the years indicated. These were personal representatives of 
the Grand Master for their particular Masonic districts now totalling about 
60 in Virginia. One Past Master of Yorktown Lodge, George E, Kidd, did 
advance to the exalted position og Grand Master of Masons in Virginia in 
1966. 


An altar constructed of 3300 pieces of inlaid wood brought from Chi¬ 
nese temples, was presented by Ralph A. Shcne for the first meeting of 
the newly chartered Masonic Temple at Yorktown on March 9,1925. 


What are the Masons about? 

The modem Masonic order was established in 1686, but 
possibly goes back to the 6th c. as an organization of stone 
masons. 

Classed as a fraternal organization, the Masons believe in 
universal brotherhood and tolerance of various denominations 
and persuasions, urge loyalty to local government and avoid¬ 
ance of political controversy, a system of morality based on a 
belief in a Supreme Being, 

In the U.S., central authority is based in each state, Le¬ 
the Grand Master of Masons in Virginia. This Grand Lodge 
of Virginia holds jurisdiction over all Masonic Lodges in the 
state. 

Its principles (landmarks) include (1) belief in a Supreme 
Being, (2) Immortality of the soul, and (3) use of a "volume of 
sacred law" in its lodges. There are 6 more, mostly about 
membership and internal affairs of the fraternity. 
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The second organization 

Dec. 10,1817 - The York Lodge 
petitioned the Grand Lodge in Rich¬ 
mond to be revived. They paid $40 for 
arrears. Robert Anderson was appointed 
Master, Samuel Sheilds, Sr. Warden, 
and Thomas Griffin, Jr Warden to 
continue the lodge labors. On Dec. 14, 
1818, the Lodge was represented at a 
Grand Annual Communication: Thomas 
B. Griffin (appointed to several Grand 
Lodge committees), Wm. McCandlish, 
Thomas Nelson Jr., and Robert Ander¬ 
son (elected Jr. Grand Warden for 
1818). In 1820, the lodges were divid¬ 
ed into districts, York being one of six 
lodges, all headed by the past Master of 
the York Lodge. 

Others Masons listed then were An¬ 
derson, Griffin, McCandlish, Nelson, 
Sheilds, Robert P. Waller, Francis Gild- 
dart, Henry Anderson, John B. Roy and 
Frederick B. Power. 

From 1820 thru 1823, the Lodge 
had insurance to meet in the York Coun¬ 
ty Courthouse. It was officially declared 
dormant in 1826 and was removed from 
the roll of lodges in Virginia in 1832. 

Laying the cornerstone 

In 1881, the Ancient Free and Ac¬ 
cepted Masons (A.F. & A.M.) of Vir¬ 
ginia were called upon to lay the corner¬ 
stone of the Victory Monument in a 
public ceremony. Some 277 Knights 
Templar and 706 Masons lived in tent 
cities along Moore House Rd, there for 
the ceremony, along with 19,017 mili¬ 
tary. The Grand Masters of the 13 ori¬ 
ginal colonies performed the ceremony. 
After trying the cornerstone by the 
Plumb, Square and Level, the Grand 
Master of Masons in Virginia Peyton S. 
Cole, spoke and presented the working 
tools of "Operative Masonry" to Lt Col. 
William P. Craighill, Corps of Engrs., 
himself a Mason, to build the monu¬ 
ment. U.S. President Chester A. Arthur 
was escorted by the Grand Master of 
Pennsylvania and said that the stone was 
well laid, and it was turned over to him 
by the Craft. 

The third and last start 

On Oct. 1, 1924, Freemasonry was 
reestablished in Yorktown with a Ma¬ 
sonic Club meeting in the Courthouse, 
resulting in the establishment of the 
Yorktown Lodge with John D. Hosier as 
Master, Ralph A. Shene as Senior War¬ 
den and L. O. Powell as junior warden. 


Top, the Chandler Building. Bottom, the Masonic Temple on Ballard SL, built in 1936 


When the Lodge was chartered as 
No. 353 on Feb. 12.1925, J. T. Sewell 
was appointed Master, Powell as Senior 
Warden, and C. A. Parker as Junior 
Warden. They met on the 2nd floor of 
the Chandler Building (Drug Store and 
post office) at Church & Main St. 

Others on the original charter were M. M. 
Amory, Noble Beattie, Wm. R. Barrett, B. L. 

Bray. J. A. Cooper, C. E. Crockett, E. T. Davis, 
John R. Davis, S. E. Duncan. Jospeh D. Evans, C. 
G. Fletcher, M. Forman, Joseph B. Fuller, John G. 
Graham, F. Lee Hogge, Floyd Holloway, L. A. 
Hornsby, Wm. H. Jordan, R. L. Mewshaw, J. F. S. 
Norris, G. E. Purgold, A. J. Richardson, A. J. 
Renforth, John R. Shannon, E. W. Shank, James 
A. Teague, Jacob 1. Wainwrighl, Henderson C. 
Wainwright, and E. F. White. 


On Dec. 8,1934, the lot on Ballard 
St., was purchased and on Apr. 25, 

1936, the cornerstone on a new temple 
was laid, by the Grand Master L. P. 
Harrel. The first meeting in the new 
building was on July 20, 1936. It was 
dedicated Oct. 28,1944. 

Hand painted Masonic charts once 
in Yorktown's Lodge #9 were returned 
by the Bremond lodge, Hampton, Jan. 
29,1945, and were recently restored and 
now hang in the Yorktown Lodge. 

On Nov. 30,1955, Number 205 was 
restored by the Grand Lodge of Vir¬ 
ginia. 
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Grand masters and Masons from the 13 colony-states performed a Masonic ceremony in the laying of the cornerstone of the Victory Monument 
in Yorktown on the bluff above the York River on Oct. 18, 1881, with Peyton Cole, Grand Master of Virginia, opening the official ceremony by 
laying the cornerstone and speaking, at the beginning of a 4-day celebration of the 100th anniversary of the victory. (See p. 3 for more detail). 
President Chester Arthur was in attendance. The monument was completed in 3 years. Photo from National Park Service files, reproduced here 
from a newspaper print. 

Sketchy information on Prince Hall 


Prince Hall (1748-1807) was the 
first black American Freemason. He 
was a free man and a Methodist minister 
at Cambridge, Mass., when he was made 
a Mason in 1775 in an Irish Military 
Lodge. In 1784, the charter for African 
Lodge #459 — which still exists — was 
issued by the Grand Lodge of England, 
but the lodge was not set up until 1787, 
the charter having taken 3 years to ar¬ 
rive. 

On June 24, 1791, the African 
Grand Lodge was founded with Prince 
Hall as Grand Master. Much contro¬ 
versy and uncertainty surrounds the 
early years of this Grand Lodge, but 
Prince Hall Masonry is now firmly 
established across the U.S. and in many 
parts of the world. 

The Prince Hall Grand Lodge of 
Virginia (Free & Accepted Masons) was 
founded and chartered in 1875. At this 
writing, the history of Star Lodge #207 
on Goosely Rd„ York County, is not 
available but could not have been char¬ 
tered until at least 1875. Virginia Prince 


Hall Masonry celebrated its 119th anni¬ 
versary in a convention at Hampton dur¬ 
ing September 1994. 

Attempts have been made to learn 
more about the activity in York County. 
When more information is learned, the 
fact sheet will be updated. For example, 


Lodges here 

at one time a Prince Hall Lodge (now 
tom down) was located at the northeast 
comer of the intersection of Route 17 
and Goodwin Neck Road at Grafton. 
Call 898-5090 with more info, or write 
YCHC, P.O. Box 601, Yorktown. VA 23690 
Star Lodge on Goosley Rd. Photo by Dick Ivy. 
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^Research by Edwin M. Riley in Wm. & Mary 
Quarterly, Vol. 23, pp 8-26,1943 , "The Ordinaries 
of Colonial Yorktown". Volume is at tlte York County 
Library. Work abridged and designed here by Dick Ivy 
and published by the York County Historical Committee. 
PO. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692. From encourage 
ment of Thelma Hansford of Seaford, York County. 


— kinda special 

— kinda useful 

1689-1780 

At Yorke Town, a major 
seaport of Virginia, it was 
necessary to have eating, 
drinking and sleeping places, 
and York had perhaps more 
than anywhere else. It regis¬ 
tered 68 ordinary (inn) keep¬ 
ers including 12 women. The 
Halfway House (on the road 
to Williamsburgh) in Hamp¬ 
ton Parish and one by Big 
Bethel and in Tabb are 
others. 

The roads were so difficult to travel over that ship 
crews and travelers needed places at the embarkation 
points for entertainment, eating and rest. Often journeys 
over the sea was rough. The ordinary was there — a 
profitable business. The concept of ordinaries, inns or 
taverns came from England and Wales. The problem of 
heavy drinking and control was so great that the Virginia 
Colony gave authority in 1654 lor licensing them (and 
ferries) to the county courts. 

To have an ordinary, the person applied to the court 
and had to prove adequate sleeping space, proper diets, and 
convenience. The license cost 35 shillings ($8.72), payable to 
the governor, and a signed bond for 10,000 lbs of tobacco to 
maintain a "good wholesome & cleanly lodging and diet for 
travellers & stablcage for their horses". There was to be no 
unlawful gaming on the premises, and no tippling and drink¬ 
ing "more than necessary" (later banned completely) on the 
Sabbath Day. The keeper could sell to sailors only with the 
permission of their capiain/owner. Rales had to be posted in 
the "common entertaining room". (For rates, see inside) 


A likeness of the Swan Tavern from adapted art from the York 
Town Crier newspaper. Swan was rebuilt by the National Park 
Service in 1935 after it burned ignited by Union munitions exploding 
in the Court House across the street, Dee, 16. 1863. The most notable 
of die Ordinaries in Yorktown, it was in operation for 130 years. 

The number of Ordinary keepers licensed 
in Yorktown is an indication of the number of 
transients in the port town, an index 
of its development, prosperity, and intensity 
of trade for 70 years, and when fewer, its decline. 
Shipping & Ordinaries made this era Yorktown. 

Smart homeowners filled a need, 
made a living at the same time. 

Controls by the Virginia Government 

On March 20, 1704/5, Couniies were ordered by the 
Virginia Colony Assembly to write a clause in the condition of 
Ordinary Keepers Bonds for observance "of the Sabbath" by 
keeping good rules in their Houses, then "more p’ticutarly" 
and not to sell Strong drink or suffer any drunkenness in their 
Houses, (p. 179, Book 9 William & Mary Quarterly, 1900-1901). 

The General Assembly kept passing more resfrictive laws 
as needed. In August 1736, it banned the sale of take-out 
liquor at Ordinaries in small amounts. Later, it allowed 2 
gallons for sale. Often persons without licenses sold to others, 
slaves and servants. Convicted, they were fined and bonded. 













A list of licensed Yorktown Ordinary keepers, 
dates of license and location, dates include 
license for the year. In the order of first license. 

14 women. Some of the licensed had no spec¬ 
ific lot mentioned. New info for future update 
appreciated. Alphabetical list at right. 

At ferry Robert Read 1689/90 

Thomas Pate, 1694 (at the "well”) 

John Wills, 1707-09 

William Harwood, 1720, 28-29, 35/6, 44. 
Lot 37 Thomas Mounlfort, 1692; 1705/6 
Lot 9 ? Robert Leightcnhouse 1694/98 
Elizabeth Leightenhouse 1701 
Lots 60, 61 Alexander Young, 1697 
John Hilliard, 1702/03 
Andrew Young, 1705 
John Cromby, 1704/05;07-9, where unk 
Lot 56 Thomas Sessions, 1698 

Nicholas Phillips. 1713-15 
Lot 13 James Bo welter, 1699 

Lot 34 Joshua Broadbent, 1704/05 
Isabella Broadbent, 1707 
Lot36 Mary Smith, 1715 
Lot 58 Peter Gibson, 1705 

Lot 47 Charles Cox. 1707 

Lot 45 Humphrey Moody, 1707 

Elizabeth Moody, 1708-14 
Mathew Katherine, 1709/10, Unk. 

Richard Grimes, 1713, Unk. 

Lot 30 Edward Powers, 1714-18 

Elizabeth (Moody) Powers, 1719-21, 23-29 
Ishmael Moody, 1735, 37-8 
John Gibbons. 1745-6, 52. Also Lot 34, 
Mary Gibbons. 1777, 79,80 
Lot 31 John Brookes, 1709-11 

Elizabeth Brooks, 1712-16 
Lot 44 Michael Booth, 1710 

Aldey Booth, 1711 & 12 
Lot 29 Christopher Powell, 1711 

Hester (Sessions) Powell, 1712 
John Roberts, 1717-19 


Archer 

Barry 

Bond 

Booth 

Bowcher 

Brewer 

Broadbent 

Brooks 

Buucrworth 

Cooke 

Cox 

Cromby 

Davis 

Elsmey 

Gall 

Gibbons 

Gibson 

Gilbert 

Grimes 

Harwood 

Haynes 

Hilliard 

Hunter 

Jones 

Laughton 

Leightenhouse 

Lunley 

Mathew 

Middleton 

Mitchell 

Moody 

Moss 

Mounlfort 

Pate 

Phillips 

Powell 

Powers 

Read 

Riddlehurst 

Roberts 

Robins 

Sessions 

Smith 

Wills 

Wyatt 

Wyld 

Young 


Elizabeth Grimes, 1716, Unk 
John Cook, 1713,18-20, 22-25, Unk 
Elizabeth Lunley, 1714 & 15, Unk 
Robert Middleton, 1716, Unk 
Lot 60 Damarias Brewer, 1716 & 17 
Edmund Brewer, 1716, Unk 
Damarias (Brewer) Buttcrworth, 1719. Lot ? 

John Butterworth, 1720-21,24. 26-30,32-39,41-2,. Lot? 
William Wyatt, 1743, Lot? 

William Smith, 1716-18, Unk. 

Andrew Elsmey, 1716-17, Unk 

Lot 43 ? Charles Haynes, 1716 & 17 

Mary Davis, 1718 & 19, Unk 

Lawrence Smith, 1719 & 20, Lots 53 or 72 

John Jones. 1719 & 20, Unk 

Thomas Robins, 1720-23, 25-26,28-29, Unk 

Ezekiel Gilbert. 1721, Unk 

Lot 25 Robert Wills, 1721-25,27, 29, 31 (Swan) 

James Mitchell, 1741-43,52, 65 
Lot 70 John Gibbons, 1723-26 
Sarah Barry, 1726, 27, Unk 
Mary Hunter, 1727-33, Unk 
Benjamin Cotton, 1729-42, Unk 
Waterfront Abraham Archer, 1729-50 
Anne Bond, 1742-43 

Thomas Archer, 1749-50, 52,-3, 59. 61-2, 65. 88 

Francis Riddlehurst, 1752 

Thomas Wyld. 1777-1780 (waterfront?) 

Robert Laughton, 1732-34, Unk 

Patrick Galt, 1733, Unk 

Seymour Powell Jr„ 1752, Unk 

William Moss. 1754, Unk 

Lot 22 Thomas Wyld, Jr„ 1777, 79, 80 

John Gibbons and James Mitchell worked at the fcrTy but 
kept ordinaries elsewhere 

Rearranged and edited from Riley's List in the paper published in 
W&M Quarterly, Appendix D, a paper prepared originally for the 
Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown, where he worked as a 
junior historical technician. Art not otherwise credited is from The 
Early Illustrators by Dick Sutphen, Art Director Book Co., New 
York, 1976. Designed as Copyright free by its editor. 






Swan first owned by the Nelsons 


The Swan Tavern was first built by Joseph Walker and "Scotch Tom" Nelson, 
and kept by Robert Wills.. It was purchased by Thomas Nelson Jr. and lived in and 
operated by licensed keeper James Mitchell. After no one applied, Thomas Nelson 
Jr. sold it in 1778 after trying to interest anyone to be an operator, to Lawrence Gib¬ 
bons who operated it himself until he died in 1811. It was rebuilt by the National 
Park Service after 1935 on the original foundations, including its other buildings. 

At the death of former keeper James Mitchell, an inventory revealed: 

Upstairs: 6 beds with sheets, pillows, etc. 

12 leather bottom chairs, several Walnut and mahogany tables, a looking glass and a 
large map of Virginia. A billiard table in another room, next to "The Chamber" with 
12 more leather bottom chairs, a leather couch, a mahogany tea table, a clock with a 
mahogany case, oilier tables. It was perhaps the room where food and drinks were 
served. 41 blue and white china plates, 12 red and white china plates, china bowls, 
slop bowls, lea pots and cups, china coffee cups, 6 quart decanters, lots of glasses. 

The Chamber was the public room where guests were served food and drinks 
The stable contained two saddles and bridles, one double chair with harness, one old 
single chair, a harness for three horses, but only one horse, three cows, and a 
yearling calf. 



Meet Hester Sessions — 
York's first inn marm 

Carpenter Thomas Sessions built his 
house on Main Street (Lot 56) and with 
wife Hester ran it as an inn in 1698. In 
1705, he sued her for divorce for infidel¬ 
ity, she living together as man and wife 
with neighbor, blacksmith James Darby- 
shire and using Thomas’ goods, etc., in 
the relationship. 

The court ordered that she separate 
from James and that the Sessions estate 
be divided between Thomas and she. 

With her part, she purchased Lot 29 on 
Church St., from the town trustees in 
January 1705/6, and married Christopher 
Powell. In June 1711, he was granted an 
ordinary license, to take advantage, one 
supposes, of wQfkers i?n (he Y o. rk(own 
fort under construction Powell died that 
October. Hester made a claim to the 
court for 7 shillings for "entertainment" 
of several of the construction workers 
put under her care by Major Buckner. 

Hester was licensed in July 1712, 
but discontinued the Ordinary in 1713 
apparently, and in 1715 sold the southern 
part of the lot with its houses to William 
Davis, a cooper. When she died in 1717, 
she willed in July the dwelling and ap¬ 
purtenances on tite other part to Davis' 
daughter Elizabeth. She also had a "Mr. 
Vandry's Shop and grounds willed to a 
Herrit Rachford. 

Davis rented the house to John Rob¬ 
erts, ferry keeper with William Buckner. 
Roberts got an Ordinary license in 1719, 
and Lot 29 was back in business. He died 
two years later and willed the remaining 
time of the license to his wife. 

York County justices met 
in Ordinaries many years 

York County purchased in 1681 and 
the court met at the French Ordinary, the 
house of Andrei Reader, on the road 
halfway between York and Williamsburg 
until 1697. Citizens didn"t like it because 
of its remoteness. At the insistent orders 
of the House of Burgesses, York comp¬ 
leted the first courthouse (Lot 24) in the 
new Towne of York in 1697. The Half¬ 
way House, an ordinary, was located at 
the same place in the 1700s. 

The court also met next door in the 
Gibbons Ordinary during Courthouse 
renovation after the Victory at York¬ 
town. See comment on p. 4. 


























Some questions have challenged the editor while doing 
this fact sheet. 

1. What about the Forts and Fort Hill (Fort on the Hill)? [ s 
that where "Under the Hill" term came from? Did die men 
die so soon (did you notice?) because of the diseases ships ■ 
often brought, because they might have done manual labor 
with items brought, or contact with sick persons? 


— and Sinful 


In 1721, Governor Spotswood caused to be erected a bat¬ 
tery or batteries of guns at Yorktown. Riley called the town "a 
picturesque, typical, seaport, though its actual condition was 
unsanitary and dirty with all the typical attendant vices and 
virtues. On the waterfront were warehouses, stores, grogshops 
and wharves. The courthouse was amid small shops, ware¬ 
houses and stores. Slaves were incoming and tobacco outgo¬ 
ing. The transplantation of English citizens had their habits as 
well, and they loved to imbibe. Observations of travelers was 
that "The Taverns are many here, and much frequented." 


Gibbons moved from "the Fort" 

John Gibbons operated an ordinary on Lot 34, but on Aug. 
20, 1767, he announced publicly he was moving "from the 
Fort" (Lot 34, on the cliff next to the church) at the end of 
Church St.) to the house next to the Courthouse (Lot 30). The 
will of Richard Ambler earlier in 1766 mentions land and 
houses thereon left to his son Jacquelin "situated between the 
Fort Hill and Church Yard now in the tenure of John 
Gibbons." Gibbons never renewed his license or it was never 
recorded, but he, then his wife, operated it until the British 
force came to Yorktown before the battle. The inventory of die 
house at John's death was 13 slaves, 12 beds, 68 chairs, 21 
table, a billiard table and a Backgammon table, etc. Two 
widows, Mary Gibbons and Janet Mitchell, ran the lerry after 
John's death, and on Apr. 7,1774, Lhey announced ferriages 
would be paid at the Swan Tavern, rather than to the "Negroes" 
to cut costs to the ferry owner. 

At the ferry Under the Hill (at the bottom of Read Street?) 
was a large well where horses were watered and ships restore' 
their water supplies, a perfect place for an Ordinary. The 
Archers had die license from 1729 to the Revolution, and 
perhaps for a while, father Abraham and son Thomas competed 
for trade.Exact locations of waterfront ordinaries/ferrics could 
not be made as lots had not as yet been designated Under the 
Hill. 


Not all the records of licenses show the real world. The 
second applicant in Yorktown was Thomas Mountfort who 
operated his Ordinary on Lot 37 until 1707 when his petition 
was rejected because they thought him "insufficient" because 
of stealing the bookkeeper from Thomas Sessions' Ordinary 
perhaps among other things. 

Humphrey Moody died 3 months after obtaining the lic¬ 
ense. Widow Elizabeth ran it until 1714. She married Edward 
Powers who lived across the street of her new purchase, Lot 50 
in 1710. He purchased Lot 30 next to the courthouse, perhaps 
prompted by his wife, and operated an Ordinary there until his 
death in 1719. Of two buildings, one was 2-story, had 15 beds. 
She continued to operate the Ordinary until her death in 1729. 
Son Ishmacl Moody became active in the town, but soon sold 
property to Philip Lightfoot. Later he took up the parents' trade 
again at the same lot according to records until he died in 1748. 
Son Edward Moody moved away and sold it all in 1767 to 
John Gibbons, an experienced Ordinary keeper, son of the John 
Gibbons who had an Ordinary a decade before. 

Moody's property (Lot 30) included 10 buildings on his 
1/2-acre lot: "The Back House" which had a "First Room", a 
"Little Room" and an upstairs; "The Ordinary" with 2 rooms, 
a bar room, a billiard room, and a "Billiard Room Left" down¬ 
stairs, 3 rooms upstairs and a cellar. 

"The Lower House" which had a large room, 2 rooms 
upstairs and a cellar. 

"The New House", and 2 meat houses, an old and new dairy, 
a kitchen and a wash house. 

A total of 14 beds, 12 fan back chairs, 9 gal. of arrack [any of 
the liquors from the East Indies perhaps used as toddy), a 
billiard table, 2 silver punch ladles, much porter, ale, etc. 

Later, when the Courthouse was being renovated after the 
Revolution, the Justices met next door at (Mary, wife of 
deceased John, 1773) Gibbons Ordinary (Lot 30) in 1782, not 
liking it for the "disagreeable smell of the House". 


V 

One next to the Courthouse 


Average rates set by York County Court 
to protect customers and owners (protection from 
inferior competition) 

One night's sleep, one shilling 

Stable & fodder for horse overnight. 7 1/2 pence, 

Rum, 2 shillings qt.; Brandy 5 shillings , gal.;Va. Wine, 5 
shillings, qt.; West Indies wine, 1 shilling qt., Va. beer at 3 3/4 
pence and English beer, 1 shilling per qt. 

1 shilling = 24 1/2 cents. 1 penny = 1/12 of a shilling or 3 cents. 
Pence is plural of penny. 



York County History 
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York History Series, #B-1 * (June '93, R July '96, May '01) 

Yorktown before 
the Revolution 

July 18,1774 A p U t)|j C meeting discussed 
England’s increasing taxation without represen¬ 
tation and the closing of Boston Port because of / 

the "tea party" there, and elected their strong — /. - 

citizen spokesman York's Thomas Nelson Jr. 

and Dudley Digges, and William Digges as |* \ 7 - 

alternate to the First Virginia Convention sched- M ~L 

uled for August. 

Nov - 7 1 The ship Virginia was in port at ' ^ ^ 

Yorktown since the 6th. Aboard was cargo 'j 

from London merchants John Norton & Son _ (jy- 

bound for John Prentis, a Williamsburg busi- «£p±=3jj 

nessman. In the cargo was two half-chests of 

tea. Tea was a hot item since the Boston Tea • ~ | p< I 11 

Party ten mon ths previo us where colonial hi- 
jackers dressed as Mohawk Indians dumped ] r ‘T7Tl| 
342 chests of tea in Boston Harbor as a protest 1 
of English custom duties (the Intolerable Acts of | I-1 * JI 
1773) passed without colony representation, 

"taxation without representation". The Commit- f 

tees of Safety of York, of which Dudley Digges . 
was a member, and of Gloucester sent word to — 

the House of Burgesses at Williamsburg. At 

10 a.m., the York members wete_abQarclJlifi _ 

ship awaiting the messenger. With no mes- King Geo: 

sage from the Burgesses, they proceeded with 1763 - £ 

their plan and dumped the tea in the river and 1765 - £ 

departed the ship without damage to it or any of 1767 -' 

its other cargo. ^rvnr 

In the Virginia Gazette, they wrote a resolution in the 
form of a letter, also expressing disappointment in Prentis, Edmund f 

Norton and Howard Estes, the ship's commander, "to con- , 

vince our enemies that we never will submit to any measure 

that may in the least endanger our liberties, which we are ^ ^ 

determined to defend, at the risk of our lives, that the ship ^ ^ 

Virginia ought to clear out from hence in ballast, in 18 days ^ 

from this time." . f ‘ jp 

Gloucester committee members went to the ship at noon, P.' ^ 

they wrote in a letter to the Gazette, and found the tea "had Ap ‘~ 

met with its deserved fate" and had "been consigned to the _ 

waves" and that no tobacco be shipped to Norton "until *Wntten c 

satisfactory concessions be made." Prentis apologized in the ublishedl 

same issue and regretted any shipment which might not be for m jt tee p c 
"the public good," The Parliament did repeal the Acts, but Text 0 ’f 

word came too late. The first "shots heard 'round the World" Yorktown, 
Apr. 19, 1775 at Concord began a war which would have a The Daily 
practical end at Y orktown. - 
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Art by Jay Mundy, 
Nov. 94 Daily Press 

King George III ruled 1760 to 1811. mentally sick. 

1763 - established British troops in the colony. 

1765 - Stamp Act imposed. 

1767 - Townsend Acts by Parliament 
Norbome Berkeley, Lord Botetourt, Va. gov., 1768-70 
Col. William Nelson, acting gov., 1770-71 
John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, gov., 1771-75 
Edmund Pendleton, gov. 1774-76 

1773 - Virginia leads with Committee or Safety. 

Dec. 16, 1773 - Boston Tea Party 

Mar. 31, 1774 - Boston Port closed until tea paid for. 

Jun. 2, 1774 - Act passed to quarter troops in homes, etc. 
Nov. 7, 1774 - York Tea Party, sympathy with Boston 
Apr. 19, 1775 - Confrontation with British at Concord. 
Apr. 20, 1775 - Patrick Henry's band of militia demands 


*Written, edited and arranged by Dick Ivy and 
published by the York County Historical Com¬ 
mittee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, yA 23692 
Text of Tea Party adapted from stbry "Toward 
Yorktown," Nov. 1974 by Nancy Stancill, in 
The Daily Press, Newport News. 
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Yorktown loses folks, business, before occupation 

York had lost about 500 of its tithables over 30 years proceedings in criminal and other cases, so the same can 
indicating a reduction c^f fanning and commerce before be more simply provided for." Thomas Everard, the 

1763. Norfolk had become the large port in the Virginia clerk of court, took the oath as well. 

Colony. Two forts were "under the bank" on Yorktown's Also sworn in to take lists of tithables, lands and 
waterfront ("Cornwallis' Cave”) to resist potential attack wheel carriages were John Dixon, Bruton Parish, 
from French ships (because we were British). In the William Digges Jr., upper, and Augustine Moore, 

winter of 1780-81, though, its harbor served as a refuge lower York-Hampton Parish, and Starkey Robinson 

for a small force of French vessels. both precincts of Charles Parish. March 17, 1777, the 

1773 - Dec. 16 - Boston Tea Party. Patriots throw tea into Sheriff (enforcement) ordered 10 lbs. of tobacco (to be 

harbor. British military occupies Boston as punishment. sold at auction) or one shilling, three pence. John 

1774 - House of Burgesses have a day of fasting, passes Parsons was paid 6 pounds, 14 shillings for repairs to 
a resolution against the coercive acts of the Parliament. Finch's Dam Bridge. Harwood B urt was appointed 
The House is dissolved, but burgesses continue to meet at 
Raleigh's Tavenr, Williansburg. 

Increasingly, citizen rights were being taken away by 
the Parliament in Great Britain. England seemed far 
away, but the King wanted to reinforce fealty to him, and 
decided on a citizen "test" promulgated by a law March 
21, 1774. A local historian* found a court record that 
Edmund Chisman, a vestryman in Charles Parish, 
took the "usual oaths to His Majesty's Person and Gov¬ 
ernment and repeated and subscribed to Test". Being 
law abiding citizens, generally, other officials took the 
same oath. Within the same town, there were people for 
the King and those opposed to him, yet did not challenge 
each other's position as far as we know. 

June 2, 1774 - the Parliament passed the Quartering 
Act authorizing putting up British soldiers in taverns, 
empty buildings and even in homes of the colonists. 

Aug. 23, 1775 - King George III declares colonies in 
"open state of rebellion". Washington's Army had been 
authorized since June, he taking command July 3 and 
had at least one unsuccessful skirmish with the British. 

Efforts at resolution of differences were also being made. 

June 7, 1776 - Richard Henry Lee's proposal of a 
resolution that the united colonies "ought to be free and 
independent states" along with the report of the June 11 
appointed committee which drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, readied by the Congress July 2. The 
British, already warring in the colonies, had attacked 
South Carolina on June 28. 

July 4, 1776 - Congress approves the Declaration of 
Independence. 

July 15, 1776 - York Justices David Jameson, 

Starkey Robinson, William Digges Jr., Augustine 
Moore and Wm. Reynolds took the Oath of Fidelity to 
permit the new government "to continue the administra¬ 
tion of justice and for settling the general mode of 


Charles Parish. belowjriplady_'s_Bridge. 

Dudley Digges, John Blair, David Jameson, Wm. 
Graves and John Tazewell were instructed "to agree 
with some person to make the "crack" navigable through 
the bridge lately erected by Lord Dunmore at the Capitol 
Landing and to stop up the said creek where the old 
bridge stands". Dunmore became known for getting the 
government to make a canal across Archer's Hope Creek 
to Queen's Creek through Williamsburg to connect the 
James and the York Rivers. John Patrick and Wm. 
Kcrby were inspectors of tobacco at Roe's Warehouse 
and took the oath required by the Tobacco Law. John 
Robinson and Merritt Moore were appointed to exa/. 
ine and adjust the scales and weights at Roe's Warehouse 
and have them repaired if needed. Thomas Pescud, 
William Graves and William Rogers were made the 
Commissioners of the Taxes. Charges were brought 
against Thomas Roberts, surveyor of the road to Ham¬ 
pton for not keeping the road in good condition, but was 
acquitted. 


keep two good an d sufficient boats and four bond ed 
"qhlc hands" for taking carriages, horses and passengers 
across. Later Lawrence Gibbons and John Moss were 
operating it for one shilling a single ferrage and propor¬ 
tional cost for more business. By April 19, 1779, it was 
four shillings, and wheeled vehicles 20 shillings, fairly 
inexpensive compared to what some ferries at the time 
were charging. 


Yorktown, Virginia -- 
a Star in America’s Crown 

York patriots supported 
independence, and they 
helped fight for it in Yorktown in 17J 


* Much of the text on this page and p. 4 was adapted from a paper 
by teacher-historian Thelma Hansford of Seaford. The list of 
persons making claims of having served in the military (p. 4) was 
researched by Elizabeth Hogg Ironmonger, her mother. 


York had a part in setting the stage for Revolution 

Richard Henry Lee authored the Committees of Intercolo¬ 
nial correspondence, and Virginia was the first to adopt it. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously, causing Gov. Dunmore 
to dissolve the House of Burgesses. The Virginia Committee 
(see p. I) met immediately as an extralegal group in the 
Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern and resolved against the 
use of tea and other East India commodities. They also de¬ 
cided to meet as an annual congress, and in a meeting in 
November resolved to import no new domestic slaves that 
England had insisted was proper trade. The First Conti¬ 
nental Congress of colonies except for Georgia met on Sept. 

5, 1774. Civil disobedience was authorized. 

The Second Virginia Convention assembled at Richmond 
March 20,1775, creating a state of defense against Great 
Britain's encroachments. They still hoped that the breach 
could be repaired, but resolved at the tone of Patrick Henry's 
"Give me liberty or give me death" speech, that they might 
have to fight. 

Lady Dunmore and her children left Williamsburg to go 
aboard the HMS Fowey in the York River, as Capt. Patrick 
Henry marched on Williamsburg, reminiscent of Nathaniel 
Bacon marching on Jamestown 99 years before, and Dun¬ 
more proclaiming Henry a rebel. A detachment of marines 
from the Fowey was ordered ashore on May 4. 1775 to protect 
the treasury at Williamsburg. The ship's Capt. Montague sent 
a note to President Nelson (who had died) that should the 
marines be attacked, the Fowey would "be compelled" la 
fine, upon the Town of York. 

The Dunmores sailed aboard the Magdalen back to 
England sometime in July escorted by the Fowey to the mouth 
of the Chesapeake. 

The fabulous York Nelsons: President, Secretary, General 


"Since our conversation yesterday, my 
thoughts have been sorely employed on the 
great question, whether independence 
ought, or ought not, to be immediately 
declared? Having weighed the arguments 
on both sides, I am clearly of the opinion 
that we must, as we value the liberties of 
America, or even her existence, without a 
moment's delay, declare for independence. 

If my reasons appear weak, you will excuse 
them for the disinterestedness of the author, 
as I may venture to affirm that no man on 
this continent will sacrifice more than myself 
by the separation ... I can assure you, sir, 
that the spirit of the people (except a very 
few In these lower parts whose little blood 
has been sucked out by mosquitoes) cry out 
for this declaration. The military in particu¬ 
lar, men and officers, are outrageous on the 
subject; and a man of your excellent dis¬ 
cernment need not be told how dangerous it 
would be in our present circumstances to 
dally with the spirit, or dissappoint the 
expectations of the bulk of the people." 

— 8 May 1776, Ltr by Thomas Nelson Jr. to Edmund 
Pendleton of the convention. Nelson declined his 
appointment on the first council under the new consti¬ 
tution because of "infirm old age." 


Thomas "Scotch Tom" Nelson, so named for his region 
of birth, was a York County merchant of imports. The family 
home of Georgian design, was begun near 1711. 

Son William, b. 1711, imported goods at Yorktown, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, principally slaves, which England 
encouraged and protected. He had married Elizabeth Burwcll, 
granddaughter of King Carter, was York Co. sheriff in 1738, 
burgess 1742, governor's council in 1745, later its president 
for 30 years. "President Nelson" died in Nov. 19, 1772 at 61, 
with an ample estate. He had five sons, Thomas who worked 
with his father and received the bulk of the estate, Hugh, Wm., 
Nathaniel and Robt., and daughter Betsy who married Ripon 
ship captain Thompson in 1769 upon whose ship the Lord 
Botetourt sailed to America. His house on the north side of 
Main and Read was burned in 1814 in the Great Fire. 

Thomas Nelson ("Scotch Tom's" son), b. 1716, Burgess. 
Deputy Secretary of Virginia in 1743, mansion was on present 
Zweybrucken Rd. He was sent to Richmond Oct. 10 by Lord 
Cornwallis who was using it as a headquarters. The house 
severely damaged was eventually tom down, and the property 
with its foundation was acquired by the Yorktown chapter, 
Assn, for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqilies in 1933. 


Thomas Nelson Jr., b. Yorktown Dec. 26, 1738, eldest of 5 
sons of William Nelson, and was referred to as "general." 

* Tutored by the Rev. Mr. Yates , Gloucester, and in England, 
schooled at Hackney School and Cambridge U. ages 15-21. 

* 1761. Married Lucy Grymes of Brandon. 11 children, seven 
marrying into the Page family. 

* 1764 —a York justice and Virginia Burgess, 

* Noted for his boldness in opposing British tyranny in the 
1774-76 Virginia conventions, (see above letter). 

* Introducer of the resolution in the Virginia convention for 
the Virginia delegation (Richard Henry Lee) to move for the 
Declaration of Independence, and he was also a signer. 

* 1777, August — Named to command Virginia Militia. 

* Member of the Congress until 1779, resigned ill health. 

* Elected 3rd Virginia state governor in 1781 following 
Jefferson, but resigned after a few'months because of ill health 
Virginia chose Henry 60-45 over Nelson for governor in 1776. • 

* "His patriotic generosity" had bankrupted him, his properties 
sold for payment of guarantees for public debts, which includ¬ 
ed self-incurred promises of payments of military back-pay. 

* First mayor of the new Town of York, 1787. 

* Died Jan. 4, 1789, in Hanover Co., poor, and is buned at 
the Grace Episcopal Church in Yorktown, as was his father 
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Gearing up for inevitable service 

Nearly 300 residents were listed in records as having 
given provisions for the military, as well as rum, saffia (?) 
and brandy, most of which was probably used for medicinal 
purposes. Some citizens hired out their boats for military 
portage, and some worked as armorers and carpenters. 

Citizens were exposed to smallpox in 1677. The court 
instructed the removal out of the town all those soldiers who 
were infected, and those not yet infected, to avoid the spread 
of the disease. Guards were to be posted to keep the soldiers 
there. The court also appointed some judges to license places 
in the county where persons could be inoculated. 

There is no one list of York County who served in the 
military, but random records have helped. Lt. Robert Man- 
son and Ensign William Patrick in Capt. Kcrby's Co. of the 
Militia took the oath as required by law in the court session of 
March 17. 1777. 

On April 21, the Court recommended to the governor 
promotion of Manson to captain, Patrick to lieutenant, Willie 
Wilson as ensign, James Shcild and Abraham Archer to 
captain and Edmund Chisman as lieutenant. All look the 
oath. 

All male Virginians above 16 (except imported servants) 
had to give their allegiance to the state and the court appointed 
people to tour the county and give the oath or affirmation: 
Robert Prentis in the part of Williamsburg that was York 
Co., William Graves and Joseph Prentis in part of Bruton 
Parish in York, William Diggcs Jr. in the upper precinct of 
York-Hampton Parish, and William Reynolds and Laurence 
Smith in the lower precinct, and Starkey Robinson, John 
Robinson and Merritt Moore in Charles Parish. 

The number of soldiers must have been many for the 
court upon a motion, caused Corbin Griffin and James Sheild 
to ask about the "circumstances of the wives and children of 
poor soldiers in the service of the Commonwealth who cannot 
be maintained by associations for that purpose and make a 
report back to the court so that necessary provisions may be 
made agreeable to a resolution of the Assembly." 


The war moves towards Yorktown 

1777 - Saratoga (us), Brandywine & Germantown (E) 

1778 - Vincennes (us). Savannah (E) 

1779 - Stony Point, N.Y. (us), Savannah again (E) 

1780 - Charleston (E), Camden, N,C. (E), King's Mt. (us) 

1781 - Cowpens (us), Guilford Court House, N.C. (E) 


Cornwallis would arrive with 7,500 troops in a 
hostile Yorktown to establish a base, 

Aug. 7,1781. 

The militia was with Washington and would 
soon arrive Sept. 28 with 17,000 troops, 
the might of Washington and Rochambeau. 
The war was over despite 7,000 Redcoat 
reinforcements were but a week away. 


I 


York County Militia" 


Thomas Nelson, Jr.. Lt. 

John Gibbons, ensign in Capt. Abraham Archer's militia Co. 
Samuel Timson, 2nd Lt., Capt. Sheild's Co. 

Willis Wilson, 2nd Ll, Capt. Robert Manson's Co. 

Robert Sheild, ensign, to 2nd Lt Capt. Manson’s Co 
John Holt, 2nd Lt., Capt. James Sheild's Co. 

Ambrose Jackson, ensign, Capt. Sheild's Co. 

Ralph Graves. Lt. of Foot (Inf.), county militia 
James Sheild Jr., 2nd Lt., to Lt. in Capt. Sheild's Co. 
Benjamin Valentine, ensign, in Capt. Sheild's Co. 


William Moody, ensign 
Butts Roberts, ensign. 

Duncan McPherson 
Hind Holloway 

Joseph Hughes, enlisted In York. 

Thomas Powell - Capt. Nelson's Co. 

John Dan berry in Rcgt. of Artillery 

Alexander Hay 

Elisha James 

Peter James 

William Creadle 

_Gemmill 

Emanuel Alvis 

_Ashby, son of Sally Ashby 

James Musgrove 
John May 
William Alexander 


Robert Scott 
Benjamin Hudson 
John Dunn 

John Burcher (died in service) 
Pate Harris (died in service) 
Lewis Caldwell 
William Kennedy 
Charles Lyle 

Peter Myatt (died in service) 

_Mitchell 

Christopher Francis 
Jolin Hix 
John Bowles 
Hames Figg 

_Readc (2 sons of Mary 

Reade) 

_ Munday (son of Sarah 

Munday) 


2nd Virginia State Regiment 

Thomas Lyons, Cert, of service (full term enlistment, Dec. 8,79. 
James Smiley, disch. Jan. 8, 1780 full term enlistment. 

Mordecai Waddle completed enlistment Jan. 10, 1780. 

Joseph Hutchinson, served 3 yrs, discharge Nov. 29, 1776 upon the 
recommendation of Thomas Jefferson. 

27 others also served (discovered in 1831 by an Act of Congress for 
small pensions for certain ex-servicemen or widows), by York 
County Court records. 


Capt. Thomas Lilly (naval) 

Thomas Belvin 
John Belvin 
William Belvin 
Robert Belvin 

Capt. Francis Bright, Va. navy 
Henry Buchanan 
Jim Jones* 

Capt. Augustine Tabb (Gloucester Co.) 

Matthew Wood, fife major 

Capt. John Sheild (Robert's brother) 

Lt. Thomas Slaughter 

Capt. Robert Tompkins (d. Gloucester) 

Capt Wm. Mitchell 

Capt. Joseph Mitchell 

Nathaniel Gemmill 

David Gemmill 


Jacob Turlington 
John Turlington 
Charles T urlington 
John Turlington 
Capt. Thomas Ewell 
Maj. John Lee (Col. Wm. 
Brant's rcgt.) 

Lt. James Holloway 

James Clarke 

Dr. Thomas Chisman, Va. 

navy surgeon 

John Layne, midshipman 

in Va. navy 

Cpl. Benjamin Hansford, 
cnl. 1779 in Nelson's and 
then Harrison's Corps. 


Jim Jones joined Capt. Edw. Digges' 3rd Va. Regt., and 
served for 4 yrs., 4 mos. under Captains Ewell, Dudley and 
Woodson for his master Rolling Jones who was drunk at the 
time he enlisted. He fought at Camden Courthouse, N.C. 
where he was taken prisoner, and at Yorktown where he lost 
his left leg to a musket ball. He was given his freedom at 83 
by York Co. in 1833. He didn't want the pension, just the 
credit for serving. 
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York History Series B-2G, Nov. 02 (Dec. '89, Oct 97) 

York's ties with Europe 




WHY THE YORKTOWN TRUSTEES 
HAVE A SISTERSHIP WITH A 
FRENCH CITY, PORT-VENDRES 

Colonial Yorktown has had many ties with 
Europe, England and Ireland in particular which 
populated York County, but two cities in this gen¬ 
eration are "sisters" by mutual adoption, Zwei- 
brucken now a city in Germany whose Deux-Ponts \ 
Regiment fought under French colors at Yorktown ■ 
and took Redoubt 9, and Port-Vendres on the 


WHY A GERMAN CITY, 
ZWEIBRUCKEN, 
BECAME YORK COUNTY’S 
SISTER CITY 



Port-Vendres became the sistership of the Trustees of the 
Town of York In 1990, and have had exchanges. See p.4. 





supplies to America during the American Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Zweibrucken has been an official sister city since 
1976, and annually students from York and Zweibrucken 
have been exchanged, about ten a year. Students and 
families from both countries have increasingly made 
exchange trips on their own in recent years. The York 
County Public School officials recruit potentials, run the 
itinerary for the German student group when they are 
here, and conduct the orientations for our students going 
there and for their parents. The Historical Committee is 
actively engaged in their reception, planning non-school 
activities, giving financial support, and conducting tours. 

Adults, mostly government leaders, have been host¬ 
ed in each other's city alternately every two years. The 
Bruton High School band and the city's high school 
chorus have exchanged. The Zweibrucken and the York 
River Community Orchestras have also played concerts 
in each other's country. 

The York County Historical Bicentennial Committee 
was generally the focal point of the planning from 1973 
to 1992. The sister city adult exchange is now operated 
by the York County administration directly. . 
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Z weibriicken was S wedish ! 

Rights given to Emperor King Karl IV in 1352 , 600+ years ago 



The counts of Saarbriickcn builL a castle here in 1150 in 
the loop formed by the Schwarzbuch River. The settlement that 
grew around the castle was noted in 1170 by the King of Rome 
and the German Emperor. It became known as Zwcibrucken. 
The castle was sold and mortgaged to the electorate of the Pal¬ 
atinate (county) and with a later count's wife expanded it into a 
duchy Pfalz-Zwcibrucken with Zwcibrucken as its capital. In 
1488, Jorg Gcsslcr set up a printing press making the city one 
of 64 German towns to have one. Duke Alexander built a 
church, named it after himself, following a return from a pil¬ 
grimage, and 10 years later, the reformation was introduced to 
the city by Johann Schwebcl. Duke Wolfgang established a 
library - bibliothcquc - and school, and died in 1569 during a 
campaign in support of die Huguenots in France. 

During the 30 Years War, despite strong resistance under 
the leadership of Swedish Col. Rcinhold von Rosen, the town 
was ransacked and destroyed by the French. Again damaged in 
wars, the town remained under French occupation until a treaty 
in 1697 which made it part of the Swedish Kingdom again. The 
Karlskirche was built in 1711. The golden age for the city and 
the duchy was when Duke Christian IV became the ruler in 
1735. His love of art and peace with neighbors made Zwei- 
bruckcn known Europe-wide. The palace (see art, right) built 
in 1720-5 destroyed in llie war was rebuilt from the original 
plans in 1945. It is now also the palanlinatc Court of Appeal. 
(Sec also B-4, "Germans loo fought for victory at Yorklown.") 

Since Yorktown 

Zwcibrucken suffered a major 
destruction in die burning of many of its 
important buildings when the French 
attacked the city during the French 
Revolution, eliminated the duchy. The 
city revived with printing trade which 
helped it become the center of the press 
society and the first democratic move¬ 
ment in Germany. Engineering works, 
shoe factories, weaving mills, and brew¬ 
eries formed its economic backbone. 

On March 14, 1945, just 3 months 
before the end of the wtir, 80% of the 
city was destroyed during an air raid. A 
good part of the population had already 
been evacuated from the city. There 
were 211 deaths, far below fatalities of 
other cities bomlicd. The years follow 
iug, the citizens began rebuilding their 
city. In the photo here, Zwcibrucken 
was still smouldering when American 
soldiers searched through die rubble. 

Today, few historic buildings re¬ 
main: the Alcxandorskirche (church), 
which held a vault of the Wiltelsbach 
dynasty, the Karlskirche, the Palace, and 
None V orstadt with the Ralhaus (/;. 3). 

Condensed from "History of a city" in English, 
published in '/.weibriicken. Top drawings also. 


City of 'Roses and Horses' 

Zwcibrucken, located in Rhineland 
Pfalz, means Dcux-Ponls, or two bridges. 
The city is famous for its landscaped rose 
garden with its thousands of rose bushes, 
its horse breeding for several hundred 
years, and the baroque architecture of the 
magnificent residential'palace of the 
Zwcibrucken counts now housing the Su¬ 
preme Court of the Palaiinale. The rolling 
hills of the area was an ideal residence 
dating back to the Slone Age, the Romans 
Before Christ, and finally in 1352, certi¬ 
fied as a city. The Alexandcrskirchc, a 
Reformed Church now, was completed in 
1510. A city of resilient people, Zwei- 
briicken was nearly destroyed in 1470 by 
fire, 1635 in the Thirty Years War, 1677 
and 1793 by the French, and 1945 by 
nearly devastating Allied bombing. In 
1801 the duchy was annexed by France 
and in 1816 by the Kingdom of Bavaria. 
The Germanic states were unified as 
Germany in 1871. 

There is a Yorktownstrassc in Zwei- 
brilcken and a Zweybruckcn St. next to 
the Yorklown Victory Monument. A 3- 
ticred glass ease displays the gifts given 
by York County and its citizens in past 
years. A large plaque on the wall outside 
the lord mayor's chambers commemorates 
the action of the Royal Deux-Ponts Regi¬ 
ment at Yorklown. 

Virginia Governor John S. Battle 
sent a congratulatory letter on the occa¬ 
sion of the 600th anniversary of Zwci¬ 
brucken in 1952, but the sister city idea 
was first suggested publicly by a German 
history buff Alice E. Shore of Zwei- 
brtlckcn in 1970, and visited and corre¬ 
sponded with Thomas H. Gillis, chairman 
of Town of York Trustees. Others, 
through the bicentennial committee first 
chaired by Otis Stephens, developed and 
refined the program over the years. York 
County in 1992 has (lie official function of 
the sister city relationship, assisted by the 
Historical Committee & the York County 
Schools accomplishing support of the pro¬ 
gram. 

The U.S. Air Force base there closed 
in Sept. 1991, and presented llie city the 
"Missing Man Formation" memorial mon¬ 
ument for their Rose Garden. Another 
American base closed in the immediate 
area was the small Kreuzberg Kaseme 
(Army). The city and bases had good 
community relations, both sides said. 



Sources: Zin'lbnucki'ii. Yttatsului. 
uml Today . Dewey A. Browder, revised 
by Klaus Wcissbach. Zwcibrucken. 
Some text also derived from translated 
German works by Wolf Prow, past 
chairman of the York County Historical 
Bicentennial Committee, and files 
donated by Perry W. Moore. 


(Top) Tho Rathaus, hub of Zwci¬ 
brucken government. The York 
delegation in 1991 toured the 
German city with the lord mayor 
(left), and two guides from the 
tourist bureau. Foreground is a 
bronze statue of a stulioiiinasler 
and a suilcusc ns part of a low wall 
at the edge of the Murkeiplaiz. 
(Right) The Yorktown Crier was 
invited to ring his boll at a Black 
Forest band concert in the city's 
giant rose garden, during the 
Europas Rosen Festival in 1991. 
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Thanks to Town Trustee Jack Smoot for most of the 
material to write this page. 


Port-Vendres location acquired 
its rich history 


Before France declared war on Eng¬ 
land, she was supplying the American 
Revolutionaries with equipment. In 1776, 
Parisian Pierre Augustin Caron de Beau¬ 
marchais (d. 1799), the French dramatist 
{Barber of Seville and Marriage of Figa¬ 
ro) organized a company to supply wea¬ 
pons to the colonists and made a fortune 
doing it. He also provided a fleet of 40 
ships, one, the Fier Rodrique being in¬ 
volved in an engagement. He was also the 
liaison between die American insurgents 
and the governments of France and Spain. 
His family was compensated with 80,000 
francs for claims in 1835, down from the 
3,000,000 francs claimed in 1793. 

To avoid detection of British spies in 
major French porks, coastal vessels were 
loaded with weapons and equipment in 
Marseille and Toulon for the so-called “It¬ 
alian Regiment,” and at the fishing village 
of Port-Vendres transferred to larger ships 
sailing for Boston. 

Port-Vendres aided, and Yorktown was 
its victorious conclusion. This cause-and- 
effect reladonship led the government of 
Port-Vendres to consider Yorktown as a 
sister city. 

With a Roman heritage as Portus 
Veneris, named after a temple to Venus 
which must have overlooked die port, it 
suffered many invasions. The city is on a 
strip between the Pyrenees in the small 
but picturesque Roussillon province and is 
what's known as the Ruby or Rosy Coast 
(Cote Vermeille) of the Mediterranean, on 
the road to Spain about 7 miles away. In 
1990, the city had 5,450 inhabitants. It is a 
fishing village with an old seaside church, 
an international deep water port, and 
grapevines planted on die rocky hills be¬ 
hind the city. It has regular passenger lin¬ 
er service to North Africa. Port-Vendres 
shares in the production of the Banyuls 
region's wines, wines that are sweet to ex¬ 
tra-dry. The Banyuls Vinyard group has 
several wine cellars in Port-Vendres, at 
least one with a prestigious red wine 
called Collioure which takes 3 months to 
mature in oak vats. 

The deputy mayor. Dr. Bernard Paul, 
visited Yorktown in August 1991. A dele¬ 
gation of the Trustees of the Town and 
others visit ed Port-Vendres in July 1990. 


Support activity for the American 
Revolutionary War activity created 
warehouses and jobs for the Port- 
Vendres citizens, and caused the 
citizens in 1779 to happily erect a 95’ 
obelisk to King Louis XVI, and also 
dedicated it in 1789 to the "rejoicing of 
the abolition of servitude and the 
independence of America.” There 
are four bronze bas-relief pedestals at 
the base. On the top is a large bronze 
ball with a French flour do lis atop it. 

Below, note the obelisk in the left of 
the photo (church at its right), at the 
fishing port in the middle area of the 
picturesque harbor. The bottom 
photo is titled, "Le Havre de Venus." 

Prints here are taken from tour brochures. 


York History Series B-3, April 2001 1781 

Cornwallis: no luck in Yorktown 

After winning battles at Cam¬ 
den, S.C. and Guilford Court¬ 
house, N.C., Maj. Gen. Charles 
Cornwallis was ordered to estab¬ 
lish a base with deep water for 
large British ships for the winter. 

Rejecting Old Point Comfort, 

Hampton, he arrived at Yorktown 
Aug. 7,1781 with 7,500 troops to 
establish the base. His Army also 
brought able-bodied slaves encour¬ 
aged to leave their owners for 
promise of later freedom when the 
British would "crush the Ameri¬ 
can rebels." Cornwallis needed 
labor to build the fortifications 
and redoubts in Gloucester and 
Yorktown. 

He would not be able to keep 
that promise for the lack of sup¬ 
plies, food, and the troops to defeat 
the Allies. 

Fate, some say God, dealt Corn¬ 
wallis, now 43, defeat by a series of 
situations: 

* The French Fleet under Adm. 

DeCrusse at a chance meeting of the 
British Fleet at Cape Henry, prevent¬ 
ed resupply and troops to Yorktown. 

* Concerns on two fronts. Gen. 

Henry Clinton's preoccupation with a 
small force at New York-New Jersey 
left when Washington marched south, 
instead of sending his 5,000 troops to 
Yorktown, arrive a week late. 

* Strained relations between 
Cornwallis and Clinton, his boss. 

CUnton nevertheless hoped Cornwal¬ 
lis could somehow escape. 

* Lack of intelligence about 
DeGrasse's fleet and Washington's 
march to the south to Join the French 
at Williamsburg. Some confusion too. 

* Bad decisions which reduced 
his forces even more, such as ferrying 
forces to Gloucester, and losing his 
boats in heavy wind, not able to get 

am back to face the closing force, 
and some think, not attacking Allies. 

* Overwhelming Allied forces. 

* Good timely decisions by Gen¬ 
erals. Washington and Rochambeau. 



The Fusiliers Redoubt on the York River was among the fortifications built by blacks In 
1781. (photo by editor) 

Tragedy for black builders: no food 


When General O'Hara left Ports¬ 
mouth for Yorktown he took "a number 
of negroes" with him. At first, they were 
called “Negro Pioneers". They built the 
fortifications. Others were assigned me¬ 
nial tasks with British regiments. Glou¬ 
cester's fortifications had priority, and 
when York's had to be built quickly, all 
of them were ordered to report to the 
"commanding officer of the Black 
Pioneers" as pick and shovel men. 

Cornwallis used his soldiers as well, 
and when critized by Sir Henry Clinton 
for doing so because didn't "he get sup¬ 
plied enough Negroes for that and other 
drudgeries", he hesitated in using more 
blacks because of the growing shortage 
of food supplies. 

On Sept. 3, the Commissary was 
told to stop issuing flour to the blacks 
and feed them peas instead. American 
Col. Timothy Pickering of Massachu¬ 
setts later thought Cornwallis had about 


2,000 negroes, and reported that many of 
them died. Cornwallis was waiting for 
supplies from Clinton. 

When Washington-Rochambeau's 
troops surrounded them, Cornwallis 
could no longer forage in the county, 
increasing his crisis. In early October, 
he ordered the killing of 400 horses, and 
the expulsion from British lines of all 
blacks who were sick or were excess to 
the needs of the garrison. In a desperate 
effort to remain free, expelled blacks hid 
in groups in the woods around York¬ 
town, actually in no man's land, between 
the British and Washington's camps, 
starving, sick, and dying by the scores. 
Soldiers on both sides were shocked at 
the sights, but were prohibited to help. 

Continued on page 2. 

Deaths of blacks at Yorktown 
were not counted in official 


casualty records 


*Written, edited and arranged by Dick Ivy and published by the York 
County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692. 
Research help by research subcommittee member Bob Bigelow. Docu¬ 
mented comments/corrections welcomed. Thanks to_Calanifil .Bicentennial 
Hi story of the Selge of 1781 ■ Appendix A, Blacks in Yorktown, for the 
story on slaves working in Yorktown. Revised from Oct. 97._ 
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Thousands of blacks abandoned, sick, dead 


A diary of a captain on the day of Rochambeau's assault 
(Sept. 28) said that the wandering blacks were pushed back to 
the British lines. Washington issued a stem order on Oct. 9 to 
his forces to counter his officers acquiring them as their per¬ 
sonal property. 

When the French entered Yorktown, they reported that the 
blacks who had been kept by Cornwallis forces suffered almost 
as much as those who were expelled. "One could not go ten 
steps without meeting the wounded and dying, destitute 
negroes abandoned to their fate, and corpse after corpse on 
every hand.' 

American forces put the blacks to work filling in shell 
holes, while Washington ordered they be collected and 
accounted for. He set those at liberty who could prove they 
were free. The rest were placed in redoubts under guard until 
owners would arrive and claim them. The remainder were sent 
to local plantations while advertisements as to their where¬ 
abouts were placed in newspapers. Washington again warned 
his men and the British as well not to harbor any of the men. 

One diarist mentioned that more than 1,000 negro men 
and women of all ages died from want. Their deaths were 
not counted in the casualties at Yorktown, and neither side 
was reflected on favorably concerning this, especially on 
Cornwallis. 

Eighty years later, 1,000 blacks were again working on 
fortifications in Yorktown, but most of them were ordered to 
be discharged, with soldiers of Gen. J. B. Magruder's force 
finishing the works. Not suffering like the 1781 negroes, the 
remains of the works in Yorktown are their monuments. 

The 'Red flag' went up early 

As soon as the British knew about the massing of French 
and American forces at Williamsburg, they began thinking 
about escape by land. General Tarlcton at Gloucester said to 
"do nothing would mean defeat." The plan to attack the Allied 
force at Williamsburg using the many ravines at night was 
devised, but abandoned when Clinton said in a letter arriving 
Sept. 14 that there was a possibility of reinforcements with 
another fleet sailing south from New York. The details are in 
Selby's The Rev olution In Virginia. Cornwallis was prepared 
to lay his possible defeat on Commander in Chief Clinton. 

Cornwallis wrote in a letter', "When I found 1 was to be 
attacked in so unprepared a state, by so powerful an army and 
artillery, nothing but the hopes of relief would have induced 
me to attempt its defence; for 1 would either have endeavored 
to escape to New York, by rapid marches, from the Gloucester 
side, immediately on the arrival of General Washington's 
troops at Williamsburgh, or 1 would, notwithstanding the 
disparity of numbers, have attacked them in the open field." 

Help was coming from the fleet commanded by Adm. 
Thomas Oraves which engaged that of Admiral deGrasse at 
Cape Henry Sept. 5 and limped off to New York Sept. 10 
instead of coming to Cornwallis. DeGrasse decided to slay in 
the Chesapeake, preventing any British resupply or support by 
water. 

Three days later, Cornwallis heard about the defeat by 
DeGrasse of the New York bound fleet. 


The events day by day — 1781 

* Sept. 2 - 3,000 French troops land at Jamestown. 

* Sept. 5 - Adm. Thomas Graves fleet, defeated by Admiral 
DeGrasse at Cape Henry (Virginia Beach) in a battle and 
maneuvered against each other in the space of a week, 
limped off to New York realizing the French fleet wouldn't 
let them near Yorktown and support Cornwallis. DeGrasse 
decided to stay in the Chesapeake rather than proceed to 
NewYork. 

* Sept. 14 - Rochambeau's seige guns arrive from Rhode 
Island. 

* Sept. 17 - Washington sails out to DeGrasse to convince 
him to stay in the Chesapeake. Returns Sept. 22, rough seas. 

* Sept. 28 - The Allied Armies move on Yorktown from 
Williamsburg at 5 a.m. 

* Sept. 29 - The British abandon the outer redoubts and 
defenses at night, perhaps a wrong move tactically. 

* Oct, 2 - The French forces tighten up the line around the 
British line Oct. 2 to prevent the British from foraging in the 
area. 

* Oct. 5 - Clinton authorizes 5,000 troops to sail through 
French lines at Yorktown, but postpones repeatedly until 
Oct. 17. 

* Oct. 6 - At Washington's request, the French dug a trench 
on the Williamsburg Road to counter the British redoubt 
(Fusiliers) there, At night, 1500 French and American troops 
built the first parallel (or a formal seige of the British, 

* Oct. 9 - In response to heavy British firing, every 5 to 15 
minutes, the Allies, French first, opened fire on British. 

* Oct. 11 - Work begun at night on the second parallel. 

* Oct. 14 - After pounding Redoubts 9 and 10 for three days, 
two detachments of troops were to attack them about 7 p.m. 
that night. Col. Alexander Hamilton led the attack up the 
cliff to Redoubt #10, greatly outnumbering the British, as 
did the French and Zweibruckers at Redoubt 9. The two 
redoubts become part of the new Allied seige line which 
now extended all the way to the river. 

* Oct. 16 - A British sortie against the seige line resulted in 
captures and spiking 6 guns. At night, Cornwallis tries to 
evacuate troops and wounded to Gloucester with his limited 
number of boats. Some made it safely, then sudden squalls 
on the York R. blew the craft downstream. 

* Oct. 17 - Recovering his boats, Cornwallis recalls the 
troops sent to Gloucester because he realized Washington 
was about to attack in earnest, but Allied guns now in 
position prevented the crossing. Out of ammunition, 
Cornwallis gives up. 

* Oct. 17 - 10 a.m. a drummer on the British breastwork beat 
a parley and the while flag of surrender was carried there by 
an officer. 

* Oct. 18 - Work at the Moore House on the terms of 
surrender. Accepted, and signed by the commanders in 
opposite camps. 

* Oct. 19 - The march of surrender began at 2 p.m 

'Letter Oct 20, in The London Chronicle, Dec. 18-20, 1781, as 
printed in the York Town Crier, Feb. 4, 1987, article by Nan Brown 



Players, positions and progress of the Seige 


The 16-mile Battlefield and 
Allied Encampment Drive Tours 
maintained by the National Park 
Service at the Colonial National 
Historical Park, Yorktown, fol¬ 
low this seige map, includes 
a French cemetery south of the 
French Artillery Park. Pick up 
drive rnap at Visitor Center. 


Remains of British car¬ 
go ship YO -88 raised in 
the 80s from the York 
River at the end of*the 
Cofferdam Pier at Lhe 
foot of Comte deGrasse 
Street are at the York¬ 
town Victory Center. 
The French Trench and 
the Fusiliers Redoubt is 
near here. 


Scuttled ships 


Victory Ctr 


French Trench 


NPS Visitor Ctr. 
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F - French battery on extreme left, first Q - Redoubt stormed by detachment of 


A - Works at Cornwallis' outer position, 
evacuated on the night of Sept. 29. 

B, B - First parallel. 

C - American battery extreme right from 
which Washington fired first shot. 

D - Capt. Machin's American Btry. 

E - American mortar battery. 


to open fire OcL 9. 

G, G - French grand and mortar battt 
H - Zigzag to second parallel. 

I, M - Second parallel. 

O, N, N - French batteries. 

K - Redoubt stormed by Americans, 
night of Oct. 14th. 


Deux Pont & Galinais. 

P, P - French and American batteries 
attacked by British, night of Oct. 15lh, 
S - British Fusileers' Redoubt 
T - Frigate Charon, transports on fire. 

R, R, R - French ships approaching after 
the surremder. 
















What happened to Cornwallis after Yorktown? 

In 1786, Cornwallis was appointed governor general and commander in 
chief of India, and made important management changes, and broke the power 
of a sultan in a battle in 1792. Back to England the next year, bestowed great 
honors and promotion, he was appointed viceroy and commander in chief of 
Ireland 1798-1801, put down a revolt and defeated a French invasion. He 
declared a genera] amnesty, but resigned when King George 111 refused to grant 
Roman Catholic emancipation. Difficulty with policies in India, England 
reappointed a reluctant Cornwallis as governor general in 1805. He died at 
Ghazipur near Benares Oct. 5, 1805, shortly after arrival. 

Sir Henry Clinton was recalled to England in 1782, made general in 1783 
and became governor of Gibraltar in 1794. He died there Dec. 23, 1795. 


American wing 

Gen. George Washington, also C1C 
Artillery Bde, BG Henry Knox, Mass. 

2nd Regt. (N Y. & Conn) 

Det., 1st Regt of Va. 

Del., 4th Regt. of Pa Total: 310 rank/file 
Cavalry : 4th Regt. Dragoons. Pa. 

Arinand's Legioa Total: 100. 

Light Inf. Div., MG Marquis dcLalayette 
Two Bdes, total 1500 rank/file. 26 
companies, from Mass.; Conn., R.I. (freed 
slaves), N.H., N.J. etc, incl. a battalion of 
200 from a Canadian Regt. 2nd Bdc. CO 
was Canadian (LTC Alexander Hamilton 
of N.Y.. was CO of the 2nd Bn., 2nd Bdc.) 
Infantry Div., MG Benjamin Lincoln, Mass. 
Two Bdes. BG James Clinton N.Y., 1st CO 
1st and 2nd Regt, both of N.Y. 

1st and 2nd Regt., both of N.J. 

R.I. Regt. Total: 1,725 rank/file. 

Infantry Div., MG Baron Steuben, Prussian. 
Two Bdes. BG Anthony Wayne, Pa., 1st; 
BG Mordecai Gist, Md., 2nd. 

1st and 2nd Bn., Pa.; Va. Bn. (LTC 
Thomas Gaskins, CO„ 3rd and 4th Regt., 
Md. Total: 1,900. 

Sappers and Miners: (builders, diggers) 

N.Y., Conn, N.J., Del. Total: 110. 

Virginia Militia, Gen. Thomas Nelson, gov¬ 
ernor of Va., 3 bdes., BG George Weedon, 
BG Robert Lawson, BG Edw. Stevens. 
State Regt. LTC (?) Dabney. Total: 3,200. 
Abbreviations— Gen - General; LTG - Lieut- 
entant gen.; MG - major gen.; BG - brigadier 
gen; LTC - Lt. coloDel; Bdes - brigades; Bn.- 
battalion; CIC - commander-in-chief; CO - 
commanding officer; Det. - detachment 


French wing 

Lt. Gen. Count de Rochambeau 
Camp marshals: MG Baron dc Viomenil, MG 
St Simon; MG Viscount de Viomenil; and 
MG Chevalier de Chastellux 
Artillery. Total: 600. 

Cavalry: Lauzun's Legion. Total: 600 
Infantry: 

Bde. Bourbonnois. Total: 1800. 

Regt Bourbonnois, Col. Marquis de Laval 
Regt. Royal Deux-Ponts, Col. Christian of 
Forbach.* 

Bde. Soissonois. Total: 1800. 

Regt. Soissonois (N. France) 

Regt Saintonge 

Bde. Agenois. Total: 3,000 (brought by MG 
Marquis de St. Simon in DeGrasse's fleet 
from the West Indies.) 

Regt. Agenois 
Regt. Gatenois 

Regt Touraine (from area of Tours) 

* Deux-Ponts was the regiment of the Ger¬ 
manic city state of Zwiebruckcn, commanded 
by Christian, the Duke of Forbach, son of the 
Duke of Zweibrucken (who had died the year 
before) and the Duchess of Forbach (a city on 
the French border), fought under French 
colors. Zweibrucken is the sister city now of 
York County. 

King Louis XVI sent the units to America 
at the request of Benjamin Franklin, LaFa- 
yette, asked of the king by the duchess. The 
regiments were from throughout France. 

Those French who died here are listed on 
the French Monument at the French Trench 
Deux-Pont soldiers are in a French spelling. 
See York's ties with Europe, B-2 


Recorded casualties: British, 156 killed, 326 wounded; 

Americans 20 killed, 56 wounded, French 52 killed, l34_wounded____ 

Other References 

Pickering, Octavious, Orderly books/Clinlon papers, L i fe atT imothyi*ickering. 
Selby, John E., The Revolution In Virginia . Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, 
1988. The details of the progress of the war spelled out. At York Library. 

Selby, John, The Road to Yorktown . New York, St. Martin's Press, 1976. 
Johnston, Henry P., The Yorktown Campai gn-antLihL Stir rende r of 
Cornwallis, 1781 . Eastern Acorn Press Reprint front Harpers & Brothers, New 
York, 1881, purchased at the NPS Visitor Center. Map on p. 3 discovered to be iD 
that book, but no credit. More details on units and commanders listed above, get the book. 



General Cornwallis 

British Army 

Lt. Gen. Earl Charles Cornwallis 
Royal Artillery. Total: 193 
Cavalry: Queen’s rangers, British Legion 
Total: 450. 

Infantry: 

Bde of Guards, BG Charles O'Hara, 
(Coldstream Ouards) total 467 
Bde of LTC John Yorke 

17th, 23rd. 33rd, 71st Total: 877 
Bdc of LTC Thomas Dundas 
43rd, 76th, 80th Total: 1523 
Two Anspach Bns (German) Total 948 
Hessian troops. Total: 764 

Prince Hereditaire Regt. De Bose, Yagers. 
N.C. Volunteers, LTC John Hamilton, 114 
Pioneers, 33 

The final days 

Merchant Augustine Moore's house 
was suggested as the place to write the 
terms of surrender, signed by the com¬ 
manders in their respective areas. 

Troops laid down their arras between 
lines of French and American troops. 
Cornwallis and some of his officers were 
permitted to be free on parole and go to 
New York on a British Sloop Bonetla. 
Soldiers were detained as prisoners in 
Maryland and Virginia. Seconds in 
command General O'Hara presented the 
commander's sword in the act of surren¬ 
der on Oct. 19 to Washington's second 
General Lincoln. Cornwallis said he was 
ill, and sent O'Hara. 

He wrote Clinton on the 20th, "I 
have the mortification to inform your 
Excellency that I have been forced to 
give up the posts of York and Glouces¬ 
ter, and to surrender the troops under my 
command, in capitulation, on the 19th 
instant, as prisoners of war to the com¬ 
bined forces of America and Fiance." 
The luck he never had, ran out. 



York History Series B-4A, October 1997 


Germans too fought for 
victory at Yorktown \ 


Regiment Royal Deux-Ponts of Zweibrucken. 

Baron von Steuben commanded more than a division 


A painting by Eugen(e) Hess in 1861 of the British surrender at York¬ 
town which hangs in the Bavarian Parliament, Munchen, showing 
Wilhelm Count von Forbach (at edge of flag). The American, French 
and German commanders are shown. The painting was imaginary 
with a few Indians and a fortress high on a hill, and the British com¬ 
manders bowing low, but the faces of the personages still living were 
perhaps accurate. 

* Zweibrucken is the sister city of York County, 
officially since 1976. See York History Series B-2. 

* Monument Road leading to the Victory Monument 
was renamed Zweybrucken Road. 

* The Deux-Ponts Ordnance flag (see p. 4) was 
presented to the National Park Service, Yorktown, 
flies over Redoubt 9 on special days. 

It was a woman who helped win the 
victory at Yorktown, or you could say it 
was Ben Franklin's flirtation . 


One of the six regiments of fighting men under the 
French flag sent to help the colonies in their fight for inde¬ 
pendence against England’s King George III was the Royal 
Deux-Ponts Regiment of Zweibrucken, Germany. The 
regiment was serving under the French flag as a result of an 
agreement made between King Louis XV and Duke Chris¬ 
tian IV of Zweibrucken. (1735-1775). 

The Duke died the year before the American Revolution. 
His unofficial “widow,” Mary Ann Camasse, of Forbach, 
France, was a ballerina at the palace at Versailles. There, she 
became a friend of American commissioner Benjamin 
Franklin and out of sympathy for his cause interceded will) 
Louis XVI to listen to the pleas of the Marquis de Lafayette 
and come to the aid of the Colonies. The Royal Deux-Ponts 
Regiment, 1,000 strong, commanded by her sons, was one of 
the 6 units he sent. The French Wing was commanded by the 
Comte de Rochambeau and fought beside the forces of Gen. 
George Washington. See York History Series B-3 "Corn¬ 
wallis: no luck in Yorktown"for their position. 

Notable was the successful attack on British Redoubt #9 
by a detachment of Deux-Ponts and Gatenois soldiers on the 
night of Oct. 14, and by Americans on Redoubt #10, exposed 
the British lines. Three days later, the British capitulated after 
trying to escape across to Gloucester on the 16th. The laying 
down of arms and formal surrender took place Oct. 19lh. 


‘Written, edited and designed by Dick Ivy of York- B 
town with research also by Wolf Prow of Yorktown 
and Nancy Lorraine Bayer of New York, and published 
by the York County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 601 
Yorktown, VA 23690. Additional information and 
supportable corrections welcome. 







The taking of Redoubt #9 October 14. 


Creation & service 

* The Royal Deux-Ponts Regiment 
was created by a decree of the King 
Louis XV at Versailles on Feb. 19, 

1757, placed it under his service and pay 
a corps of infantry die raising of which 
has been carried out by the Duke of 
Zweibrucken, and the enlargement of it 
to a Regiment The officer positions 
were filled by nobility. The flag at 
Yorktown is known as the Ordnance 
Rag. In the center is the royal crown of 
Bourbon. Each of the four fields has the 
coat of arms of die palatinate of Zwei- 
brufcken. 

The Royal Deux-Ponts soldiers 
were under the direct command of 
Count Christian, the Duke’s son who 
was called the Count of Forbach because 
his father’s marriage with a commoner 
was not recognized by Zweibrucken. 

His brother. Count Wilhelm, was the 
regiment’s executive officer. 

The battle wraps up 

Washington’s men pressed the bat¬ 
tle. Cornwallis tried to escape to Glou¬ 
cester, but a sudden storm on die York 
on the 16th thwarted his effort. The 
British forces officially surrendered 
Oct. 19,1781, with the French (and 
German) and American forces looking 
on, an event dramatically depicted in 
John Trumbull’s giant painling,“The 
Surrender at Yorktown,” displayed in 
the Capitol rotunda in Washington D.C. 

The Zweibrucken Regiment and 
other units wintered over in Yorktown 
and Williamsburg before returning home 
to Europe. 

Zwei porcelain to White House 

Duke Christian IV’s widow, now- 
the Duchess of Forbach, presented a set 
of Zweibrucken porcelain, now very 
rare, to Franklin who gave it to President 
Washington and passed down to each 
president in the White House.- 

The “bulwarks” or redoubts were 
restored and are maintained by the Col¬ 
onial National Historical Park. There 
are historical signs commemorating 
the actions, one at Redoubt 9 where a 
memorial service to the fallen, 21 of 
whom wore the Zweibrucken uniform, is 
often scheduled on Oct. 19. 



Regiment, by Rudolf Karl Tross, translated 
by Wolf Prow, York County Bicentennial 
(now Historical) Committee, Oct. 1976, 
shows lire decree document, exists in Paris. 


Redoubts 9 & 10 on the cliff up 
from Ihc York River had to be taken to 
establish the 2nd parallel closer to die 
British. Guns had been bombarding the 
redoubts for 3 days, while the unit was 
getting positions closer to it. An Ameri¬ 
can detachment led by Lt. Col. Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton, was assigned to take #10, 
the smaller of the two. 

Count Wilhelm led the operation to 
take Redoubt #9 of a large detachment 
composed of Zweibruckers and a few 
Gatenois of a French regiment. 

At dusk on the 14th, die signal was 
given and die platoons advanced, some 
widi bundles of sticks to fill in die ditch, 
others with ladders to scale the redoubt 


wall. A hessian guard inside the redoubt 
heard something and challenged in 
German and fired shots, but die troops 
didn't answer. Suddenly over the top 
went the Germans, surprising a just 
alerted garrison by the noise of breaking 
thru the spiked lumber. Many of die 
Hessians, dressed just like the Deux- 
Ponts men in blue, threw down their 
arms. Some of the men were shot in die 
darkness mistaken for the enemy. It was 
over in less than a half hour. The toll was 
15 dead, 72 wounded including Wil¬ 
helm. The enemy had 18 killed, and 50 
were taken prisoner, (figures from Selby. 
John, The Road to Yorktown . St. Martin's 
Press. New York, 1976.) and other sources. 


21 casualties at the Siege of Yorktown 
Royal Deux-Ponts Regiment 


Sgt. Franz Lutzenberger 
Sgt. Ruff Gottfried 
Andre Cheret 
Johann Dietzler 
Paul Egre 
Georg Merkot 
Nikolaus Muller 
Georg Neble 
Peter Neu 
Erasmus Ockensus 


Names on 
the French 
Memorial, 
across from 
the Victory 
Center, are 
the French 

spellings. 


* Names noI 
confirmed by 
Zweibrucken 
officials, 1990. 


Christian Pabst 
Ferdinand Robinchon 
Franz Schuldes 
Sebastian Scholl 
Jakob Hausser 
Balthasar Rohe 
Adam Stuber 
Georg Ubel 
♦Jean Stein 
♦Andre Hoffman 
♦Heilden 



-*** 

Art by G. Woodbridge . . 

The Zweibrucken officer (Wilhelm?) gets best wishes from the Comte de Rochambeau and 
General Washington before the Regimental detachment's attack on British Redoubt No. 9. 



Deux-Ponts ancestors it America 

The editor was pleased to meet Nancy Bayes who came from a 
Hudson River town to Yorktown to see the [lace of her ances¬ 
tor's action here. She later sent me her ancearal line as well as 
relations, some of which are listed below asapplicable here, 
and a few photos from places in Germany sle visited, will be 
placed in our York County Museum when established. 

Wilhelm Count von Forbach, b. July 18, 1754 in Zweibrucken, 
d. July 21, 1807 in Munchen. at 53. m. Adelaide.Countess of 
Polastrin, no info; dau. Anna Maria of Zweibrucken, b. Aug. 28,1785 
in Paris, d. Mar. 23,1847 in Munchen. 

Anna m. Anton Freihen von Cetto Jun 24,1813 in Paris. Son, 
Maximillian Freiherr von Cetto m. Amalie Comtess von Porcia 
in Straubing. Son Wilhelm Anton Nikolaus Marie von Cetto. 

Wilhelm m. Henrictte Countess von Helmaatt Son Adolf 
Freiherr von Cetto, b. in Landshut, m. Irish ladyHelen Clarke d. in 
New York City Feb. 11, 1937, he on Jan. 14, 1945. They had a 
daughter Henrietta Helena Cetto, b. NYC July 2H, 1919. She m. 

Joseph William Bayer, b. in Leheighton, Pa., d. h NYC. Daughters 
Nancy and Helen; son Arthur. 

Christian Count von Forbach, b. July 20,1752 in Zweibrucken, 
d. Oct. 25, 1817 in Munchen, at 65. 


Heroes of Zweibrilcken Count Christian von Forbach (a pastel) 
and Count Wilhelm von Forbach, painted seven years before 
his death. Their graves are together in Munchen, Germany, 
and the single metal marker for both on the high brick tomb 
mentions their Yorktown service, (portraits from a book in 

German about the Regiment, July 1976) Wilhelm I have the honor to lead" 

Upon return to Europe, Count Christian was promoted to 
general and Wilhelm to colonel. Wilhelm eventually became 
a general in Europe. 

For Wilhelm's courage at Yorktown, he was awarded the 
title of Chevalier in the Order of St. Louis. He wrote about his 
comrades later*: 

"With troops so good, so brave, and so disciplined as 
those I have the honor to lead against the enemy, one 
can undertake anything, and be sure of succeeding, if 
the impossibility of it has not been proven. I owe them 
the happiest day of my life, and certainly the recollec¬ 
tion of it will never be effaced from my mind." 

A French lieutenant gave his life to pull the wounded Wilhelm 
to the top of the parapet where he could continue to command. 

* Johnston, Henry P. The Yorktown Campaign. Eastern 
Acorn Press. 1981. available at (lie NPS Book Store. 

Steuben trained Continental Army 

Another person recruited by Franklin in Paris was a Prus¬ 
sian, Baron von Steuben who offered his services from experi¬ 
ence he had with Frederick the Great. Washington asked him in 
Feb. 1778 to evaluate his army. Steuben said it needed drill to 
instill discipline necessary for a fighting force. Washington 
sent him to Valley Force to train his raw troops. He also 
established a system of inspections to insure readiness, and 
instill a sense of responsibility in officers for their men. 
Washington was very pleased with the results, made him 
Inspector General, commissioned him as a major general. 

Steuben was the only general officer in the American army 
at Yorktown with seige experience, so was often consulted 
about operations. He commanded a division at Yorktown made 
up of units from Pa., Md. and Va. He became a U.S. citizen 
after the war, and died in 1794 in Steuben, N.Y., a place which 
annually celebrates his memory. Congress finally pensioned 
him in '90. He was Freidrich Wilhelm Gerhard Ludolph Augustin. 


Family portrait of the Duchess of Forbach and Christian and 
Wilhelm by Johann Christian of Mannlich in 1763/4. Belongs 
to the Rothschild family in Paris. Count Christian would be 
about 12, the Countess age is unknown so far. Duke Christian 
of Zweibrucken was a lover of art, and for sure would find an 
artist to do his family. 


Cornwallis' first offer of capituladon went to Steuben's forces. 

















The ordnance brigade flag of the 
Royal Deux-Ponts Regiment 


'flic French agreed to send the French units in April 
1778, by treaty with America. The Deux-Ponts Regiment 
arrived with the French units at Sandy Hook, N.J., and 
landed later at July 1779. 


In Zweibruckeris 
Rathaus (the town hall) 
on the opposing wall at 
the top of the wide stair¬ 
case at the second floor, 
there is a 30x20 inch wall 
bronze casting that cele¬ 
brates the Regiment Roy¬ 
al Deux-Ponts in York- 
town. Zweibriicken is 
pronounced Zveye- 
brooken. 
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Four uniforms of Deux-Ponts soldiers at Yorklown: marine, 
officer, rifleman, artillery. From art by Ludwig von Closen, in 
the 200th USA celebration book (in German), 


A private tells his story* 

Private Georg Daniel Flohr joined the Deux-Ponts Regi¬ 
ment at 19 and wrote his memoirs of his time in Yorklown. 
From Boston, they camped at Newport, R.I., moved to Will¬ 
iamsburg and then to York. 

He began digging trench soldiers while witnessing British 
soldiers flying into the air from the explosions, "There was 
misery and a lamenting that was horrible ... The houses stood 
there like lanterns shot through with cannonballs." 

In storming the redoubt, Flohr recounts that the those in 
the redoubt started firing at them from all around until it was 
like daylight from brightness. "We kept on marching as if 
nothing was happening." As they got within musket range, the 
redoubt soldiers fired so heavily, that "we fell just like snow¬ 
flakes." One screamed here, another there. Soldiers ran at a 
double-quick pace until they reached the redoubt and got into 
the ditch where they had no protection at all from the firing, 
bayoneting or axing from above. 

He said some got up to the top of the redoubt by sheer 
luck. Hessians wore blue, so did Deux-Ponts soldiers. In the 
melee, some Deux-Ponts were stabbed to death by Frenchmen 
thinking they were Hessians. Wilhelm ordered that the prison¬ 
ers not be harmed or they would be themselves. The battle, 
Flohr said, was over in less than 10 minutes. 

He said the Regiment left "Virginia" to march back to 
Providence, R.I., July 3, 1782. It left for Europe that Dec. 23. 


♦ See American Heritage magazine, Dec. 1992, for die complete 
story, “Private Flohr's America" by Robert A. Selig of Hope Cortege, 
Holland, Mich. A copy of the article or the magazine might be avail¬ 
able by calling 800 777-1222. (Harlan, IA). A regional history library' 
may have a copy. The text and drawings of the cities he had been at 
including die Yorklown fortifications as he saw diem and in color are 
in die City of Strasbourg, Germany. A page is in B&W below. Glou¬ 
cester is at the top. Some of the angles look familiar as French design. 
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Problems after the Revolution 


The war was over, but 
peace was not won 

* quartering soldiers 

* rebuilding, repairing 

* getting reimbursed for supplies 

* leveling the works 

The military impact on Yorktown and York County civ¬ 
ilians was immense, not only on those serving as soldiers 
affecting their families but damage to homes and properly in 
Yorklown, and the drain on their food production, living space, 
and the rudeness and violence of soldiers on both sides. 

The few citizens left in Yorktown after the Revolution 



Contemporary watercolor depicts Nelson House a few years after the 
seige. (from the York Town Crier) 


Problems with the French 


wanted to restore their farms for planting, and for trading. Too 
many earthworks and fortifications were still standing, and the 
trenches still deep. Town citizens had no inclination to keep 
them for posterity's sake.* 

Washington left Yorktown in November 1781 stopping at 
Petersburg. After a possible return of the British was ruled 
out, the French units left Yorktown for Rhode Island, spring of 
1782. Some American soldiers were still present earlier that 
summer living in homes and off the "fat" of the citizens. The 
army proposed that the soldiers dismantle the works, mostly 
British, in and near the town. Virginia Governor Benjamin 
Harrison, however, was afraid that some fortification of value 
to Virginia might be destroyed, and by November changed his 
mind for fear the British might return. 

500 Militia men, or Negro substitutes if they could afford 
it. were ordered from Elizabeth City, York, Warwick, Glouces¬ 
ter, James City and New Kent, to do the cleanup. The plan 
failed because there were no quarters for them, and the county 
refused the idea- because of the memories of the problems they 
had with quartering the French and American soldiers recently. 

Former lieutenant governor, councilor, patriot, and busi¬ 
nessman David Jameson, wrote to Virginia delegates at the 
Continental Congress July 16, 1783, to intercede for the citi¬ 
zens. He wrote that nearly half of the houses in Yorktown 
were destroyed in the war, the rest damaged by "shels & 

Balls". Whan the preliminaries for peace was announced, the 
soldiers stationed at York revolted (perhaps in June) from 
commands of their officers and robbed and violated home- 
owner sanctity brutishly, Jameson wrote, and suggested they be 
discharged. He offered that fewer Blacks could be hired for 
less money and with fewer conveniences, and would finish the 
job in less than half the time. 

Congress ignored his and the state's request, citing other 
communities leveling fortifications without calling on the 
federal government. So, in Yorktown, the fortifications "faded 
away" but remained, until a general had them rebuilt as a 
defensive line to slow a Union advance on Richmond less than 
100 years later. 


After the Berthier winter berthing plan (p. 2), French 
troops moved in November 1781 and often moved residents 
out of their homes or put them in a small room of the house. 
Locked closets and cabinets were broken into. The troops felt 
they had a right as victors without considering the situation of 
the worn-out citizens who suffered under the British as well as 
American troops. 

Because of the problems, Gov. Harrison appointed Dudley 
Diggcs on Dec, 4, 1781, to try and control things and sent a 
letter to Baron de Viomenil saying Digges would be his "ad¬ 
visor." Viomeni! himself had taken over a house and shortly 
evicted its owners. 

The Comte de Rochambeau had to take a personal interest 
in the compensation of foods and supplies taken from citizens 
without permission or receipts. 

Troops had hidden slaves among them to take, claiming 
them as property of the British they had a right to. It was 
Digges who began a list of Claims against the French Army 
and the Continental Army where no receipts had been given for 
the articles mentioned, completed within a month. See inside. 

William Reynolds, who would be first sheriff, was crucial 
in reporting these things and suggested the French should be 
evacuated from the Courthouse so that business could be con¬ 
ducted now more important than ever. 

Reference: Appendix G. Colonial Yorktown's Main StreeU Colonial 
National Historical Park - Virginia, Charles E. Hatch, editor. 

* facts taken from an Jameson's letters edited by Donald O. Dewey, 
Los Angeles State College, The Virginia Magazine, p. 152, 1963. 
Jameson (1757-1793) in 1763 had four tithables (slaves). In 1788, he 
had 7 blacks, 2 horses and a 2-wheel chair. His name was spelled 
"Jamison" on the latter tax record. 


* Researched, written, edited and designed by ijy 
Dick Ivy, and published by the York County Histor-*V 
ical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692 
Comments, supported corrections, additions, or any 
help in completing the history of York County wel¬ 
comed. email: dickivy@two-rivers.com 
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The Berthicr 
Billeting plan of 
Yorktown, 1781, 

annotated by the 
editor. Adapted from 


Secretary 
Nelson's house 


Charles E. Hatch, Jr., 
NPS, editor, Eastern 
Acorn Research Series, 
1980, which see for 
details. Many homes 
Were empty, but not all 
the buildings were 
habitable. French 
soldiers wintered over 
in 1781 in Yorktown, 
began leaving in the 
spring. The Courthouse 
was their hospital. 

York Justices met once 
in Mrs. Gibbons' Or¬ 
dinary. 


Digest— 

York Town after 
the Revolution* 


Warehouses 


Cottage 


RIVER 


YORK 


Not everyone who asked 
for reimbursement got it 

Petitions** for redress continued to be made after the war, 
many of them perhaps lost. Petitions went to committees, then 
a bill was drawn and submitted to the House of Delegates. 

Roger Williams applied for pay Nov. 12, 1786, for pay 
due him as deputy commisssary, service he could not support 
with records, books captured supposedly by the British. It was 
referred to Claims. 

Lodowick Brodie, captured while administering to the 
sick at the hospital in the Halfway House (Chiskiack), lost two 
horses for which he petitioned for remuneration. It was rejected 
in 1787, John Kerby on Nov. 2, 1793, wanted pay for ser¬ 
vices and submitted affadavits, as commissary and Quartermas¬ 
ter. The petition was refused. 

Captain Eleazer Callander petitioned for the loss of his 
horse in the War, and pay for his service. Despite affadavits, 
the petition of Nov. 12, 1791, was rejected. A petition on Dec. 
7, 1791, by Abraham Archer was rejected. He wanted comp¬ 
ensation for his father for a list of naval stores taken care of in 
the War. 

John Campbell wanted reimbursement for monies he ex¬ 
pended as Commissary for the "relief of the French emigrants". 
Refused. 

** on file at the Virginia State Library. 

Claims years after for support 

The lists were signed by Miles Cary, deputy administrator 
for York Co. Those not served on previous lists were put on 
again (indicated by same order) by Cary. A few claimants 
claimed more the second time. The list is consolidated. Some 
citizens could not write, there were mistakes in copying names 
by the clerk. Compare with the names on the tax list of 1788 
for those still in Yorktown, or 1763 tax list in York & 


Financing the Revolution 

Claims by York citizens were made in June and 
October 1782 and Feb. 1783, at an announced time. 
Persons in Warwick County also applied for reimburse¬ 
ment for supplies given for the seige of Yorktown. The 
Articles of Confederation went into effect in 1781, gave 
the central government no financial power. All expenses 
to support the common defense would come from the 
states. No state wanted to recommend tarrifs or taxes to 
support a federal government. Following a nearly com¬ 
plete bankruptcy, a national convention was called in 
1787. The resultant new government with financial 
power went into existence in 1789. The national debt was 
too high, about a fifth owed to foreign nations. 

In 1790, Congress enacted a three part funding scheme 
providing for three loans, one $21,500,000 to cover state 
indebtedness as had been incurred for war purposes. Many 
individuals accepted loans to be paid back with interest. There 
was opposition to paying old certificates of indebtedness at 
their face value, wanting instead to pay their depreciated value. 
Many Southern states had paid off their indebtedness. 


A list of prices for supplies given were found on the last 
Com lops 2/ per ft page of the Claims list 

Shocks 5 per bushell Grass beef or mutton Flour 2/d per W. 

° als 7/8 4d per lb. Meal 2/3 per bushell 

Fodder 3 per H.G.S. Stalled beef or mutton 6d Salt 20 per bushell 

Wheat & oat straw Pork 25 per _ Wood 5/per load 

20 per load Bacon 7 Wagon Dr. 10/ 

Rum 10/ Com 2/6 per bushell Cart hire 9/6 per day 

SaffiaDc6/ Wheat 4/6Brandy 6/ Vinegar Dr 12/ 


Kiskiack, on p. 4, "When Yorktown was a Town" History 
Series B-5. Remember that Poquoson was a part of York 
County. 


General list of claims of the inhabitants of York Co. 

A record book is in the Archives of the Virginia State Library, Richmond, setting forth general lists of claims by 151 citizens who 
furnished provisions and necessaries for the Continental Army during the Revolutionary War. These were photo copied by Bessie Ironmonger, 
shared by daughter Thelma Hansford of Seaford. Some words could not be read clearly. Paid in dollars called Continentals, paper money with 
moneys borrowed from the states.- In 1781, the Congress could not pay the interest of borrowing the money and the money was devaluated, 
hence Ihe saying "not worth a Continental." Persons could use the unpaid bills to pay their stale tax. Alnhahetkal 


Beef & mutton were 
identified as “grass" or ' ^ 

Stall (more costly.) jj! o 

Wm. Pasteur 3727/3780 65 
Elizabeth Baker 977 

Francis Harrisson 


John Taylor 

- 

60 

2I00& 9 tops. 12 shocks 

George Booth 

825 

5 

4000 


Wm. Moody, Sr. 

1189 

5.5 - 

4040 


Sarah Ross 60 pork 


150 



Jos. Davenport 


- 


5 wood 

Matthew Provoc 


15 - 



John Dunn 

- 

58 - 

186 


Mary Moore (Pd) 

652 



54 bacon 

Anthony Robinson (Pd) 

505 


(an orphan) 


David Brooks 

335 

- 

450 

50 pork 

James Carter 

1343 

510 veal 

400 stall 

20 Brandy 

47.5 candies 

590 wood 

Nath'l Moreland 

812 




John Harvy 

470 




John Cosby 

660 

1.5 



widow Baptist 

- 


350 & 5 tops 

Joseph Prentis 

700 




John Garrow 

236.5 



IS4 stall 

Lawrence Smith 

- 

12 



Richard Booker 

675 




Thos Smith 

491.5 7.5 

500 

36 stall 


Widow Elliott 

Jas. Vaughan 
Ralph Graves 
Ann Mead 
Samuel Timpson 
Sarah Timpson 
Jas. Shields 
Curtis Patrick 


also 89 pork, 4 wool, 4 wood, 1/4 salt 
horse 9 yr old bay, size 13.5 allowed £10 (15) 
for saddle & bridle furnished the army £2-20 
280 21 


130.5 meal 


Wm Woolen 12.5 1500 63 sta 

Robt Stacey 400 

John Pierce 351 

Wm.A Rogers - 57.5 - 2100 112 

Vincent Rawlins (Pd) 143 - - 500 

Mary Edwards 175 

Jack English 500 

John Giles * 4900 

Thos. Jarvis 1409 15 5 480 225 pork 

Also. I5£ for harness for use of the state militia. 

John Moss 65 66 

is allowed £3 for negro hire 
Thomas Hum 332 30 600 T 

Thos. Roberts Sr 209 25 10 wood 73.5 

Est. Coone, Deforrest Allowed 2/6 per day for the hire of a 
Negro waggoner 165 days 

Starkey Robinson Jr. (Pd) 575 34 12 

Edmd. Chisman 683 37.5 4080 

Jno. Travis 2770 

Wm. Plume Allowed £35 for sundries for hospital by order 
of the Marquis de LaFayelte 
Jno. Gibbons 10332 25 407 bacon 

Allowed £2.5 for I bay horse, size 14.5, age 10. 

Jno. Chisman 681 23 600 20 allowed 

Wm. Bayley (Pd) 188, also for hide 2/6 

Rob Howard 44 pork 15 meal 52.5 

Bernard Elliott - 25 3500(10 tops) 30 42 


James Drewry 
John Robinson (Pd) 
John Toomer 
Riclid Colbert 
James Holloway 
Benjamin Moss 
Wm. Cole Allowt 


1 i I 1 a 1 

•o O 5 Ci O E 

y 355 600 

an (Pd) 832 69 20 meal 

r 17 2000T 

n 1000 

way 25 

oss 925 pork 76 

Allowed £5 for a cart lost in service of the army, 
also £9 for use of a horse 9 months. Also 220 com. 


Jno Baptist est. allowed 19 days horse hire at 2/6 per day. 
Samuel Beall 7763 300 pork, 742 rum, 11523 flour, 

335 brandy 
John Blair 1675 225 

David Jamison 2321 134 bacon Allowed 7/6 per day 

for 15 days cart hire, also 10/ for house rent. 

James Berry Pd. 173 

John Many 470 

Nathl Burwell 3915 135 Also 900 stall beef 

Elizabeth Hansford I 1/2 750 

James Southall 57 veal. Allowed freight of 209 building 
provisions 2/cach. 25 vinegar 


John Fcrgusson 
Jno Chapman 
Bcnj. Powell 
Arthur Dickinson 
Allen Chapman 
Bennett Cook 
Jno Dickinson 
Wm. Moody Jr. 


140 12 tops 2500 5 

1200 12 lops 

28 2500 25 547 bacon 

350 stall 

40 4 straw 111 stall 

77 stall 

5 50 stall 

980 5700 40 tops 6 straw 


240 pork, 17 1/2 candles 

John Sclater Pd 4048 80 2300 20 tops 2 straw 

Wm. Mallory Pd 1338 89 37 1/2 700 

Jno. Gillett 1126 2 1/2 50 26.stall 

Peter Holloway Pd 432 Allowed 3 days service at 6/ per day 
Carter Braxton 9686 58 1/2 31/2 

Allowed I bay horse, 17 yrs old, 14 3/4 size. £35 
Phillip Burt 1500 15 1/2 1400 

Thomas Wynne 1132 

Rachel Smith Pd 173 30 120 2 straw 

Thomas Presson Pd 341 15 

William Kirby 1000 1 wood 

William Moss 289 2 1/2 meal 1500 

Edmund Patrick 5 2500 1/2 cartage 

Wm & Thos Russell 90 

JohnListford 300 

John Greenhow 594 


More names on the lists, p. 4 


Alphabetical 
listing of 
claimants 

Archer, Thos. 

Archer, Abram 
Baker, Elizabeth 
Baptist, widow, 
Baptist, Edw . Jno 
Bayley, Wm 
Beall, Samuel 
Berry, James 
Blair, John 
Booker, Richard 
Booth, George 
Braxton. Carter 
Burt, Phillip 
Burt, Harwood 
Bracken, John 
Brooks. David 
Buchanan, Jno 
Burcher, Jno. 

Burwell, Nath l 
Carey, Wm. 

Carter, Janies 
Chapman, John, Allen 
Chisman, Est., Diana 
Chisman, Edmd.. Jno 
Colbert, Richd 
Cole, Wm. 

Cook, Bennett, Ann 
Coone. Est. Dcfonest 
Cosby, John 
Cunningham. Wm 
Curtis. Patrick 
Davenport, Jos 
Dickinson, Arthur 
Dickinson, John 
Dixon. Jas. 

Drewry, James 
Dunn, John 
Eaton, Wm. 

Edwards. Mary 
Elliott (Widow), 
Bernard 
English, Jack, 
Zecharriah 
Fergusson, John 
Francis, Christopher 
Gibbons, Jno. 

Giles, John 
GiUett, John 
Garrett, Richard 
Garrow, John 
Goodwin, Jno. 
Gooseley, Wm 
Graves, Ralph 
Greenhow, John 
Hansford, Elizabeth 
Harrison, Francis 
Harvy, John 
Hay, John 
Hill, James 
Holloway, Peter 
Holloway, James 
Howard, Wm., Est. 




Edward Baplisl. Allowed 18 days Negro hire at 2/6/ a day 
Charles Miles 35 800 

Thomas Archer Allowed £25 for black horse, 7 yrs old 14 1/2 size 
Abraham Archer Allowed £12 for bay horse 20 yrs old, size 14 1/4. 

and 36/ per day for 36 days boat hire 
Thomas Lilly allowed 36 days Pilotage at #6 a day 
John Hay 42 1/2 1400 

allowed 7/6 for I day boat hire (Pd.), I day horse hire 1/6 
Richard Garrett 15 

Starkey Robinson Sr. 1079 50 2400 534 stall beef, 

101 bacon, 2 straw, 11 cartage, 2 wood, 3 1/4 salt. 

Matthew Moody Jr 614 8000 10/2 raw hides 

Matthew Moody Sr bay horse, 15 size 5 yrs old, £30, saddle 30/ 
William Rowsay Allowed £30 for 6 yr old horse, 15 size, a saddle 30/ 
Whitehead Lister I straw twice 160 lamb 

John Moss & James Southall allowed £15 each as commissioners. 
Hudson Allen Allowed £30 for black horse 15 size 5 yrs old 
William Carey allowed £15 for warehouse rent 
Hannah Roberts 218 

John Bracken 675 stall (warrant pd.) 

Anthony Robinson Pd 35 800 

Diana Chisman 500 

Zechariah English 500 

Robert Moreland 4 cider 

William Howard 584 70 3000 70 15 salt 

Est. Henry Howard Pd.1956 248 6 7200 15 salt 

48 mutton; 30 tops; I 
Martha Howard Pd 381; 12 wood 

John Jarvis allowed 20 days work finding provisions/tools £ 10 per 
day as armorer. 

Benjamin Wright 22 

John Buchanan 1800 

Augustine Moore 5-yr-old bay horse, 14 1/2 size, at £30 


Est John Chisman 

1509 

124 

9334 50 tops 

5 straw 

77 bacon; 112 1/2 pork 



John Kirby pd 

3619 




Willia Wilson 

100 

30; 15 1/2 bacon 


James Dixon 


15 

2470 


Thomas Roberts 



700 


Thomas Jarvis 

1409 

15 

440 2 tar 

3 straw 

225 bacon; 225 pork; allowed 15/ for harness 


Thomas Pescud est 

332 

440 

5000 


John Patrick pd 


50 

2400 

30 

John Burcher 

481, 113 pork 

800 20 tops 


Charles Miles 



800 


Robert Presson 

494. 25 pork 

2100 


Jno Roberts, Sr. 

209,73 mutton; 20 pork 10 wood 

Wm. Cunningham 

490 




Nicholas Presson Pd 203 

2 

1600 


Robert Hanson 

234 stall 

30 



Robeil Sheild 



1600 


James Hill 

325 

409 

20 

200- veal 

Aaron Phillips 


301 

900 


Wm. Robinson Pd. 843 

33 

2150 

91 wood 

John Hunter Pd 

436 




Merritt Moore, pd 1076 

30 

231 stall beef 

2 straw 


50 bacon; 10 brandy; 2 days hire of can & 2 horses at 7/6 
Harwood Burt 1254 885 13,000 5 straw 

266 mutton. I day cart hire 10/ 

John Goodwin 340 1800 

Henry Lee 162 1/2 

Wm. Reynolds allowed £5 per yard for 74 1/2 yds of sail Duck for 

services of the State 

Est Anthony Robinson Pd. 108 bacon 

William Eaton 675 2100 

Other tiems not legible: 8 firkins at 3/' 6 geese at 2/6 
James Sheild 1378 cord of wood at church, allowed? 

James Russel deed 500 stable 

Ann Cook pd 700 

Christopher Francis allowed 5 months cellar rent £3 


I 8 f 2 I I 

William Goosley's account for: 

12 1/2 bushclls Peas and freight at 4/5 

200 gal. West India Rum at 12/, 62 gal Saffia at 2/, 

80 yds canvas at 51. 67 yuds canvas at 5/, 2 W Twine at 6/ 

20 gal. W. India Rum 12/, 100 wt. gunpowderal 6/ 

609 bread at 15/. A horse valued at 45, 64 days hire of wagon 
and team, 15/ per day, 2 oars at 8/, canoe E. Ld Flatt 6 w/anchor 
& cable valued at 34 

These claims show the extent of citizen involvement in supporting the 
Armies during the Revolution. Some of the lists were not acted upon, 
and names were moved to newer lists. Some amounts were changed 
on the third list. 

Alphabetical listing (from p. 3) 

Howard, Henry, Martha, Rob 

... ... Provoe, Matthew 

Hudson, Allen 

,, _. Rawlins, Vincent 

Hunt, Thomas 


Hunter, Jno. 

Jamison, David 
Jarvis, John, Thos. 

Kirby, Wm. , Jno., 

Lee, Henry 
Lilly, Thomas 
Listford, John 
Mallory. Wm 
Manson, Robert 
Many, John 
Mead, Ann 
Miles, Charles 
Moody, Wm. Sr., Wm.Jr. 

Moody, Matthew, Matthew Jr 
Moore, Mary, Augustine, Merritt. 
Moreland, Nath'l, Robert 
Moss, Jno., Benjamin, Wm. 
Pasteur, Wm. 

Patrick, Curtis, Edmd. Jno. 

Pescud, Est. Thos. 

Phillips, Aaron 
Pierce. John 
Plume Wm. 

Powell, Benj 
Prentis, Joseph 

Presson, Thomas , Robert, Nicholas 


Provoe, Matthew 
Rawlins, Vincent 
Reynolds, Wm 

Robinson, Anthony , Wm., Est 
Robinson, Anthony, John 
Robinson, Starkey Jr., Starkey, 
Roberts, Thos.. Thos Sr., 
Roberts, Hannah. John Sr. 
Rogers, Wm. 

Ross, Sarah 
Rowsay, Win 
Russell, Wm & Thos, Jas. 
Sclater, John 
Sheild, Robert, James 
Shields, Jas 

Smith, Rachel, Lawrence, Thos 

Southall, Jas 

Stacey, Robt 

Taylor. John 

Timpson, Samuel, Sarah 

Toorncr, John 

Travis, Jno 

Vaughan, Jas. 

Whitehead, Lister 
Wilson, Willis 
Wooten, Wm. 

Wright. Benj. 

Wynne. Thos. 


More information? 

If any family members of these descendents have further or 
detailed information, such as where the persons named lived in 
York County, and would like to share it, call Dick Ivy, or 
eMail dickivy@two-rivers.com 



York History Series #B-6* (July 95, May 01) Oct. 02 

When Yorktown was a TOWN 

7 years, 1787 -1794 

May 10,1780 — There were 50 signers on a York 
County petition to the Virginia General Assembly to 
create the Town of York because of its "increase in in¬ 
habitants." In October 1786, the Assembly passed an 
Act for incorporating the Town of York perhaps because 
Thomas Nelson Jr., Virginia governor for a few 
months, was a Delegate. Alexandria and Winchester 
(1779), and Fredericksburg (1782) were the first three 
towns incorporated by acts of the Assembly. York was 
the 4th town in the new Virginia. 

Monday, March 5, 1787 - the Freeholders and Inhabitants 
of the Town of York met at the Court House agreeable to the 
act of Assembly for incorporating the Town of York and 
proceeded by Ballot to Elect a Common Council , electing the 
following gentlemen, to wit — 

Thomas Nelson Jr., v 

William Nelson, Jr., Annual elections of 

Corbin Griffin, \ succeeding mayors 

William Reynolds, 

Abraham Archer, - 
William Goosley, ' 

Matthew Pope, 

Hugh Nelson, 

John Moss, L 

William Cary, 

John Jamison & 

Alexander Macauley. 

Tuesday, March 6, — the Common Council met and pro¬ 
ceeded to Elect "agreeable to I..aw" out of their Body, a 
Mayor, Recorder, and Four Aldermen. The Following 
Gentlemen were Elected, to wit, Thomas Nelson, Jr., Mayor, 

Aldermen John Moss, William Cary, Robert Nicholson and 
Abraham Archer. The survivors took the oath required by the 
Congress of the new United States on Aug. 25, 1789. 

April 27,1788 — permission to sell retail in the York Bur- 
rough granted to Cary, Moss, Enoch Lyon, James Mcleod, 

William Reynolds, John Gunther, Purcell & [Matthew] Wills. 

Matthew Gibbs and Lawrence Gibbons were licensed to keep 
taverns (didn't say which ones, but Gibbons owned the Swan 
Tavern. See p. 3.) 

The Hustings Court in Yorktown had a full and varied 
docket for about four years. Sparse entries of court activity 
after 1790, the last an inventory and appraisal. 


The Borough of York seal (above) was last owned by Alex¬ 
ander Macauley, who became "recorder" for the Town of 
York in 1793, the last year of its existence. The incorporation 
was allowed to lapse. In 1942, a descendant of Macauley, 
Robert S. Bright, presented the seal to Colonial Williamsburg, 
and it has since been returned and is on display at the Yorkt- 
own Victory Center. 


The 
Council 
of Twelve 


A great pioneering experiment in self-government, 
the Town of York existed on the interest and power of 
Thomas Nelson Jr., a sickly man who died Jan. 4, 1789 
at age 50, less than a year after he served as mayor. The 
late Charles E. Hatch, researcher and historian of the 
National Park Service at Yorktown, suggested that the 
citizens of Yorktown couldn't afford to sustain the gov¬ 
ernment in the aftermath of the Revolution. Trade didn't 
revive, the economy was down, and citizens had left. 

The 1790 taxpayers were 661* with about 100 
buildings left standing, which was one-third of the 
population of pre-seige Yorktown and about half of its 
buildings. It would be almost 60 years - 1852 - before 
York voters would again be able to elec.t their governing 
body or the county court judge. 

* 1790 Census 5,233 people; Free white males, 530; females, 1,124; 
males under 16,461; 358 "other free"; slaves, 2,700. From English 
Du plicates of Lost Virginia Records . Louis des Cognets, Jr., 


Genealogical Publ. Co. 1981, Baltimore. 


York's exciting contribution to 
Virginia's ratification of 
the U.S. Constitution, inside 


Material from various sources, edited by Dick Ivy of the 
York County Historical Committee, PO Box 1345, (f2 

Yorktown, VA 23692. Some researched by Ralph 
Grimsley, a local professor of history and past writer for 
the York Town Crier, article "Voter's View", Feb. 25, 
1987; also from Hustings Court records at the Circuit 
Court; and petitions to the Gen. Assembly in a monograph 
by Garland Evans Hopkins of Winchester, Oct. 1942. 


Tax lists of Town 1788 
County tax records 1791 






York freeholders march to Williamsburg 
to ask Constitution veterans to cast York's vote 


How did John Blair atul George Wythe get to represent York County at the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
in Richmond on the 1st Monday in June 1788? The answer lay in the orthodox thinking of Charles Lewis, a man 
perhaps 86yrs. old., still being taxed in 1791. 

The Virginia Assembly passed resolutions on Oct. 25, 

1787, providing the framework for the Convention which 
would consider ratification of the U.S. Constitution. Resolu¬ 
tions called for the assembly of two delegates from each 
county and one from each city. Elections would take place on 
the first court day in March. Qualification of candidates was 
the same as for other elected representatives to the Assembly. 

The Federalists named Thomas Nelson Jr. and a Col. 

John Prentis as their candidates for election. 

The Anti-Federalists put up Robert Shcild, a major in the 
York Militia, and Rev. Samuel Sheild, an Episcopal clergy¬ 
man of the York-Hampton Parish Church at the time. 

A surprise turn in the voting 

The ballots had been printed and all four men were 
present on the court bench. Charles Lewis stood up and 
addressed the panel saying he had always voted for Nelson as 
he would remember and never regretted such, and he knew 
where he stood on the issue, and as he left his home he knew 
he would vote for him again but it would not be a vote of 
confidence in Nelson as it would be a vote for the Constitu¬ 
tion. So, thinking it over, he cast his vote for impartiality 
saying that two men without party affiliation had an open 
mind to the issue, and named Wythe and Blair, two distin¬ 
guished patriots who had retired and were aloof of the "warm 
conflict" though with unsatisfied claim to the gratitude of their 
country. He directed the sheriff to record his vote for George 
Wythe and John Blair. 

Nelson sprang to his feet, advanced to Lewis, seized him 
by the hand and thanked him warmly for what he had said, 
and then directed the sheriff to record his vote likewise saying 
he knew their merit better than anyone. He then addressed all 
those who might vote for him not to consider him as a candi¬ 
date, but follow his example. Prentis soon followed, and both 
Wythe and Blair were elected unanimously despite the fact 
they were not announced candidates. 

Nelson encouraged those present to accompany him to 
Williamsburg to inform the gentlemen and secure their ap¬ 
proval, and complete the "good work they had so begun". All 
agreed by acclamation, moved in a procession of a hundred to 
Williamsburg and arranged themselves outside Wythe's house. 

Nelson entered the room where Wythe was giving a Greek 
lesson to a student. 


George Wythe 

(1726-1806) was a lawyer, 

born in Elizabeth City s 

County (now NASA in 

I lampion). He had little » VB 

formal education, but was tv 

admitted to the bar in 1757 -vg. V 

and was member of the 

House of Burgesses in Vlk i 

1758, speaker of the Vir- mrQ | ly ■ 

ginia House of Delegates ^B ( BFj 1 1 jf •- 
and judge of the Court of I || 

Chancery in 1777, William I 

& Mary law professor • ' 41 

1776-1789, among his B 

students, Thomas Jefferson ^ 

and John Marshall. Wythe 

left the Philadelphia Convention before the vote, but he rep¬ 
resented York at the Convention, supporting the Constitution. 
As chairman of the Committee of the Whole, he presided 
over the actual debates and formally moved for ratification. 
Against slavery, he emancipated his in his will. He is buried 
in St. John's Episcopal Church, Richmond. 


With quick utterance, Nelson proclaimed to Wythe that 
the people were their own best governors: 

"True to this maxim, the freeholders of York County 
have this day by an unanimous suffrage elected you Sir 
as one of their representatives in the next convention - 
And as they did this without consulting you, they have 
come themselves to state to you what they have.done; 
and to solicit you to fulfill the trust they have thus sought 
to confer upon you. They are now at your door, & have 
deputed me to make communication in their behalf." 

"At my door, Sir?" he said wondering, moving to the 
front door. The student followed him. The people greeted 
him with loud shouts, a hundred voices ringing, "Will you 
serve?" Much "agitated”, every muscle in his face was in 
motion. When he tried to speak, tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and he spoke incoherently. Nelson tried to get him back in 
the house and he would report his answer later. 

Wythe muttered "Surely ... How can I refuse?.. .Yes, I 
will do as my friends wish" to which Nelson shouted, "He 
will ser vel" to the tumult of the people as they moved 
respectfully past a bowing Wythe to Blair's home. 

With a mob of York freeholders on their doorsteps, they 
each accepted the posts and represented York County in Rich¬ 
mond. 


Researched by Mike Ward of Grafton, a summer member of the 
York County Historical Committee history subcommittee. Re¬ 
search included a master's thesis by Lynda Rees Heaton, "Little¬ 
ton Waller Tazewell's Sketch of His Own Family," 1967, the 
W&M manuscript collection at the Colonial Williamsburg Re¬ 
search Library. Tazewell was one of Wythe's Greek students. 


York's picked delegates voted for U.S. Constitution 


Virginia ratified the Constitution 89-79, 
becoming the 10th state in the new Union, 
June 25, 1788. 


0 John Blair 

(1732-1800) was a lawyer 
and judge, bora in Will¬ 
iamsburg, graduate of 
William & Mary, read 
law in London at Middle 
Temple. He helped frame 
Virginia's first constitution 
in 1776, member House of 
Burgesses 1765, judge of 
Virginia Court of Appeals 
1777, Virginia chief judge, 
judge of the High Court 
of Chancery 1780, and 
the U.S. Supreme Court 
Associate Justice 1789- 
1796. He attended the 
Philadelphia Conven¬ 
tion, signed the rati¬ 
fication convention in Richmond. He was one of the few who 
said nothing on the floor, but was active in the committees. 

He voted for the Constitution. 


Thomas Nelson Jr. 

See "Yorktown Before the Revolution" for a sketch of Thom¬ 
as Nelson Jr. who signed the Declaration of Independence, 




one who lived to see his dream he wrote, spoke and fought 
for, and gave his fortune for, come true, and who insured that 
Virginia would vote for the Constitution. Nelson died six 
months later on Jan. 4, 1789, at age 50. Blair died 8 years later 
in 1800 at age 68. Wythe died in Richmond 10 years later in 
1806 at age 80. 

front of church 



"Scotch Tom" 
Nelson 


President 
William Nelson 


Thomas 
Nelson Jr. 


The Nelsons are buried next to the church in the cemetery 
of the York-Hampton Parish Church (today's Grace 
Episcopal). 


Notes of the time 

Custom House: Merchant Macauley bought it from the 
Amblers in 1797 and ownership in the family lasted through 
several generations to the Civil War. 

Moore House: Augustine Moore died in 1788, and left it 
to wife Lucy (dau. of York Burgess Lawrence Smith). The site 
of the capitulation negotiation documents in 1781, the house 
was owned by others until the Civil War, when it was sorely 
damaged, (see Series C-3, "Yankees in Yorktown"). There 
was an attempt at restoration in 1881 for the Centennial. It 
was restored under the direction of the National Park Service 
in the mid-1900s, and is open to the public with an NPS guide. 

The Victory Monument: authorized by the new Con¬ 
gress on Oct. 29, 1781, by a resolution, but did not receive 
favorable action or an appropriation ($100,000) until 1880. A 
monument was reportedly built in 1860 to mark the spot 
where the British Sword was surrendered. The monument 
disappeared during the Civil War. (See Series Y-2, "York- 
town's hidden treasures") 

Medical Shop: Corbin Griffin was the town physician, 
had been a British prisoner during the Revolution. His Med¬ 
ical Shop was determined to be next to the Courthouse. He 
was also politically involved in town and state. 

Petitions to the General Assembly from York Co. 
Dec. 7,1797 — Abraham Archer was refused compensation 
he said was due his father for keeping naval stores during the 
War. 

Dec. 10, 1807 — Thomas Griffin, on behalf of the trustees of 
York Town, who had complained of limitations, got a favor¬ 
able decision to be given "greater powers" . 

Dec. 15, 1807 — Griffin again, denied permission for the 
Trustees to collect monies due on the sale of the Glebe land 
to apply it to the opening of a school in York Town. 

Another hero raised in York County 

Spinster Rachel Warrington of Yorktown, one who fed sick 
soldiers in Williamsburg during the Revolution, gave birth to a 
son she named Lewis Warrington. The event caused some 
scandal, and she married Richard Brown (listed in tax records 
next to Edw. & Jn. Chismans) in 1786. Lewis was 4 yrs. old. 
When 18, he was appointed a U.S. Navy midshipman. A 
lieutenant in the War of 1812, he commanded a U.S. sloop 
named "The Peacock" which met and defeated British warship 
"Epervier" in sharp action off Florida. An American war hero, 
he received a gold medal from Congress and a sword from the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The late Parke Rouse researched and wrote the story in the 
Daily Press Dec. 29,1985. When his father, Joseph Rocham- 
beau, once a patient in Williamsburg while junior quartermas¬ 
ter of the French Army there and son of the Count de Rocham- 
beau, heard of his honors, wrote to him willing to acknowl¬ 
edge his fathership and give him his name. Lewis refused. 

His father died in Napoleon's Army in combat with the British 
in 1813. Warrington, now a commodore in Naval service, died 
peacefully in 1851. In the letters of Elizabeth Ambler of York¬ 
town, Rachel's friend, Joseph was named as father, letters in 
possession of descendants of Elizabeth in Richmond, and seen 
by Rouse. 














TOWN OF YORK TAX LIST* 
June 3-20,1788 

Blacks are (hose over 12. People listed probably lived near each other. 
There were 226 blacks owners paid tax for. Only 3 residents in the list 
below did not have slaves. Yorktown tilhables accounted for a third of 
its population, which was about 2,200, and at this time, a number about 
10% of York County's population. () beginning dale of census. 

Charlton, Francis (3) - 2 blacks. 

Eddins, Samuel -3 blacks 
Genther, John C. - 4 blacks, 5 horses. 

Gibbons. Mary -10 blacks., 5 horses, ordinary license, billiard table. 


Gibbs, Matthew - 4 blacks, 2 horses, ordinary license. Names 
Goosley, Wm„ Esq. - 4 blacks. 3 horse, 2-wh chair. alphabetical 

Mills, Hannah - 2 blacks. j n [788 

Newman, Thomas - 2 blacks, 1 horse 

Walters, Richard C. -1 black, I horse Archer 

Archer, Abraham. Esq. (4) - had 7 blacks over 12,4 horses. Berkley 
4-wh phaeton. Mayor 1790. Buckler 

Archer, Thomas - had 3 blacks. Burcher 

Gibbons. John -1 blk, 2 horses Campbell 

Giddens, Ishmael - 2 blacks, I horse, ordinary license. Cary 
McLeary. John - 3 blacks. Charlton 

Moss, John, Esqr. - 9 blacks. 3 horse, 2-wh chair. Cook 

Piatt, Caudius -1 black. Eddins 

Smith, Demans -1 black. Evans 

Taylor. Samuel - no blacks. 2 horses Francis 

Williams, Roger -1 black, I horse. Geddings 

Willson, George - 2 blacks, I horse. Gibbs 

Wise, William - 3 blacks. Gibbins 

Gibbs. Thomas (5) - 2 blacks. Gibbons 

Lilly, Thomas - 5 blacks. Giddens 

Mitchell, Demaris - 4 blacks, I horse, 2-wh chair. Goosley 

Moss, John - tailor, I black, 2 horses Griffin 

Nelson. Wm., Esq. - 3 blacks, 2 horses, 2-wh chair. Jamison 

Reynolds, Wm.. Esq. - 6 blacks. 2 horses Lester 

Maccaulay, Alexander (6) - 6 blacks, 2 horses. 2-wh chair. Lilly 
Name spelled as it was written. Mayor 1792. Lyon 

McLeode, James -1 black. Maccauley 

Mitchell. Stephen -1 black, I horse, McCleary 

Powell. Jane-5 blacks, 2 horses. McLeode 

Francis, Christopher (7) - 2 blacks. Mills 

Gibbins. Thomas - No blacks, 2 horses. Mitchell 

Lester, Sarah (Estate) -3 blacks. Moreland 

Sands. John -1 black. Moss 

Buckler. Elizabeth (9) -1 black, I horse. Napurt 

Cary, William, Esq, (9) - 5 blacks. 4 horses. Mayor 1789. Nelson 
Evans, James - 2 blacks. 1 horse. Newman 

Gibbins. Robert - 3 blacks. Nicholson 

Gibbons, Reback - 2 blacks. Phillips 

Napurt, James -1 black. Piatt 

Nicholson, Rob't, Dr. - phys. - 6 blacks, 2 horses, 2-wh chair. p 0 pe 
Phillips, Mary (Estate, deceased), 2 blacks. Powell 

Tabb. Mary - 6 blacks, 1 horse. Reynolds 

Berkley, L., Miss (11) - Corbin Griffin paid tax for her. Sands 
Burcher, John, - No blacks, I horse. Smith 

Griffin, Corbin. Esq., phys. - 10 blacks, 3 horses, 2-wh chair.Tabb 
Campbell, John (12) - 3 blacks, 1 horse. He was the district Taylor 
tax commissioner. Mayor 1793. Walters 

Jamison, David. Esq. - 7 blacks, 2 horses. 2-wh chair. Williams 
Moreland, Robert (13) -1 black, I horse. Willson 

Moss, Benjamin (15)- 2 blacks. Wise 

Cook, Sarah (16)-I black. 

Pope, Matthew (Dr.) - surgeon. 7 blacks, 2 horses. Mayor 1788. 

Nelson, Thomas, Jr. deni. (18) - 34 blacks, 15 horses, 4-wh post chaise. 
2-wh chair. Mayor 1787. 

Nelson. Elizabeth (19) -13 blacks, 4 horses, 4-wh chariot. 

Nelson, Hugh. Esq. - 13 blacks, 10 horses, 2-wh chair. 

Nelson, Nathaniel., Esq. (Estate - deceased) - 2 blacks. 

Lyon, Enoch 

York Co.. Va.. by Netti Schreiner Yantis. Genealogical Books in Print, 
Spring-field, Va. 1987 There were several unknown individuals 


TAX LIST York Comity, in 1791 (est = e$tateX 2 =iisied twice) 

see actual tax list (8x13") with details on 7 pages. 

http: // free pages, misc. rootsweb.com/~vataxlists/York/1791 /Index 


Allen, Hudson (est) 
Ambler, Jaquelin 
Ambler, John 
Anderson, Richard 
Apperson, John 
Archer, Abraham 
Armistead, Booth 
" , Westwood (est) 
Bailey, John 
Baptist, Edward 
Barker, Jonathan 
Bates. Benjamin 
Bates, J. 

Bates. James 
Beal, Samuel 
Bennet, Thomas 
Berry, Edward 
Blair, JohnEsq. 
Boutwel I,Edward 
Bowen, John 
Bracken, John 
Bright, Frances 
Brister. Thomas 
Brown. Richard (2) 
Bryan, F 
Bryan, John 
Buffin, Chesley 
Buliphonl, Phillip 
Burcher, John 
Burcher, Lucy (est.) 
Burt, Harwood 
Burt, Phillip 


Drury. William 
Eaton. Wm. (est) 
Eddins, Samuel 
Ellis, John 
Ellis. William 
Fuller, Elizabeth 
Gammel, John 
Garrett, Richard 
Gibbens, Ishmall 
Gibbens. Mary 
Gibbens. Robert 
Gibbens, Thomas 
Gibbs, Thomas 


Morland, Nathaniel 
Morris, William 
Moss, Benjamin (2) 
Moss, Edw.(est) 
Moss, Edw. Jr. (est) 
Moss, Francis 
Moss. John (2) 
Moss, John. Capt. 
Moss, Wm. (est) 
Molehill, Damaris 
Moyers, Matt 
Musgrave, Pinket 
Nelson, Eliz., Mrs. 


Goodwin. John (est) Nelson, Hugh 
Goodwin. John ".Thomas,Gen.(est) 
Goosley. William(2) Nelson, Thomas Jr. 
Graves, Harry Nelson, Thomas Sr. 


Graves, Ralph Nelson, Tom 

Griffin, Corbin (2) Newman, Thomas 
Gunther, John E Nicolson, Harry W, 

Hansford, Benjamin Nicolson, Robert 
Hansford, Richard NicolsonEobt. Jr. 


Harrison, William 
Harwood, Edward 
Hayes, John (est) 
Hewitt, Wm. (est) 
Hill, James 
Hollier, Simon 
Holloway. Peter 


Parsion, Robt, (est ?) 
Parsons, James 
Parsons, John 
Pasteur, Wm. (est) 
Patrick, Curtis (est) 
PatrickEdward 
Patrick, John 


Holoway,James (est) Patrick, William 
Holt, William Perscudo,Thomas est 

Howard, Edward C. Phillips. Wm.& (est) 


Burwel I .Nathaniel .Col. Howard. Frances 
Cannon, John Howard, Robert 

Carbiso, John T. Howard. William 

Carter. George Hubberd. Absolam 

Cary, William Hunt, Thomas 

Chapman. Allen Inge. William 

Chapman. John Innis, James. Col 

Charles, Lewis Jameson. David (2) 

Chisman, Diana Jones, Elizabeth 

Chisman. Edmund Kerby. John 

Chisman. John Kerby, Margret 

■ John. Col (est) LailbumEhubin(est) Ratcliff, William 
Chisman, Thomas Lark. William 

Cook, Ami Lee. Frances, Jr. 

Cook, John Lester, John (est) 

Cooke, Sarah Lewis, Charles 

Cosby, Ann Lightfoot. William 

Cosby, James (est) Loyd. William (est) 

Cowle, Thomas (est) Lyon. Enoch 

Craig, Adam Maccauley,Alexand 

Crawley, John (est) Macleod, James 

Crawley, Samuel Major. Samuel (est) 

Crump, John Mallory, William 

Cumm, John (est) Manson, Robert 

Curtis, Christopher McCleary. John 

Curtis, Edmund (est) McCleary. Wm.(est; 

Curtis, Edmund Meade. John (est) 

Davis, James (orphans) Meade, William 
Dearing, Nicholas Mills, Hannah 

Dedman, Phillip Minnis, Calohill 

Denos, Augustine Minnis, Mary 

Derosario, Laurence Mitchell, William 

Dickeson, Arthur Moody. Josias 


Howard, Frances Platt. Claudius 

Howard, Robert Pierce, John 

Howard, William Pope. Matthew 

Hubberd. Absolam Potter, Vines 

Hunt, Thomas Powell, Thomas 

Inge, William Presson, Nicholous 

Innis, James. Col “ .Thomas (est) 

Jameson. David (2) PrevooElizabeth 

Jones, Elizabeth Prevoo, Matt 

Kerby, John Purdie, George 

Kerby, Margret Ratcliff. John 


Tazwell, Henry 
Timpson.Mary 
Timpson. Sarah 
Todd, Mallory 


Lark, William Reed, Hawkins Todd, Mallory 
I.ec. Frances, Jr. Reynolds. William Tool.J. 

Lester, John (est) Ried, George Toomer. John 
Lewis, Charles Roberts, Buts (est ? Travis, John 
Lightfoot, William Roberts.ThomasEst Vaughan. James 
Loyd, William (est) Roberts, Robert Vottcntine, Sarah 
I.yon. Enoch Robinson,Anthony WagstalT, John est 

Maccauley,Alexandr Robinson. John Walk. Anthony 
Macleod, James ", Starkey Jr. Waller, Benjamin ( 
Major, Samuel (est) ", Starkey Sr. Waller, John 
Mallory, William Robinson, Wm. Waller, William 
Manson, Robert Rogers. John A. Walls, J. 
McCleary. John Rowsay, William Walters, Richard C 


Mallory, William Robinson, Win 

Manson, Robert Rogers. John A 

McCleary. John Rowsay. Will it 

McCleary, Wm.(est) Russell, Hind 

Meade, John (est) Russell, John 


Russell, William 
Sclater, John 


Walk, Anthony 
Waller, Benjamin C. 
Waller, John 
Waller, William 
Walls, J. 

Walters, Richard C. 
Wells. Powell 
Whitaker, William 
Wilson, George 
Wilson, Willis 


Dickeson. Jmes B. 
Dickeson, John 
Dixon, James 
Driver, John 
Drury, Robert 


Minnis, Calohill 
Minnis, Mary 
Mitchell. William 
Moody. Josias 
Moody, Matthew 
Moody. Wm (est) 


Shieldjtobert &est Winphrey, Mary 
Shield, Samuel Wise, William 


Shields, James 
Slater, Wm. F„ est 
Smith, Demaris 
Smith, Thomas 


More,Augustine(est) Smith, William 
More, Menit Stacy. F 

Moreland, Robert Stevenson. Frances 


Wright, Benjamin 
Wright, Edward 
Wright. John 
Wright, Samuel 
Wright. Thomas 
Wyne, Thomas 
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Churches 


"Be it enacted by the [Virginia} General Assembly 
that no man shall be compelled to frequent or sup¬ 
port any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsO' 
ever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or 
burdened in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise 
suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; 
but that all men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain, their opinion in matters as to 
religion, and that the same shall in no wise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities." - Jan. is, 1786. 

Before 1776, the Virginia Constitution 
guaranteed only religious toleration (George 
Mason's words) which in substance recognized 
one connection — the Anglican Church. 

Quakers were hauled before early courts for 
holding meetings in York County and Baptist 
ministers were jailed. James Madison wrote 
"Christian forbearance" into the Virginia 
article on freedom of religion in 1776. Thomas 
Jefferson's statute which would forever separate 
church and state was written in 1777, but it did 
not become a bill until 1784 when it barely 
passed. The Assembly wanted to sample public 
sentiment. Strong groups supported state and 
church union to insure a moral society. Those 
for it said it would reduce religious tensions 
and if it couldn't be effected, it would only 
prove the ineffectiveness and tmpotency of 
government. 

After a long and heated struggle with the 
Anglican Church and its adherents, the unique 
statute (above) which Madison supported was 
enacted, separating church and state for the first 
time in history. Rewritten and shortened, it 
became one of the Bill of Rights without which 
promise Virginia would not have ratified the 
Constitution in 1788. 

"Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peacefully to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances." 

— Amendment I to thell.S. Constitution- 
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1806-1900 burials in the cemetery of the 1st Grafton Baptist Church. No markers 
remained. The cemetery-memorial land was donated by Hazel and Carrie Curtis, 

In the atmosphere of religious freedom and holy living 
which bloomed in Virginia as a result of the “Great Awakening,” 
and though Baptist pastors were still being jailed for not being 
licensed, one of Virginia's early popular and “powerful and 
greatly loved” Baptist preachers, John Leland, visited Grafton 
probably in 1775 and “made a profound effect.” The visit was 
followed up by preacher and persecuted church organizer (14 of 
them) Elijah Baker in 1777 with one of Baker’s baptized and 
eager converts, John Wright, as its first pastor, 1775-1795. 

See "Three churches from one " on p. 3. 

The Methodist Church in York County got started after 1817 
at the Tabernacle Church in Poquoson. Catholicism was world-wide 
during Virginia's early growth, and prevalent in adjacent Maryland, 
but the first Catholic church in York since the Virginia Colony, to this 
writer's knowledge, was at Waterview in 1910 for Polish workers. 

The York-Hampton Parish continued having services off and on, 
despite damage from the British in the war, Yorktpwris fire in 1814 
and the Ctvil War. It was "rebuilt" and named Grace Episcopal 
Church in 1848 (ref: Trudell, Clyde, ColenisLYfirklawn) in rv. 


* Researched, written and arranged by Dick Tvy and published by v 
the York CouDty Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 
23692. Some information taken gratefully from locally published 
church histories. Supportable corrections or significant additions 
welcomed. 


See A-lt "The Early Churches of York" for 
Anglican, Presbyterian and Quaker churches. 










The origin of Bethel — 1817 

The Bethel Baptist Church grew out of the Hampton Bap¬ 
tist Charch which was formed as a result of the Elijah Baker 
crusade. Prominent and influential, James Moody Vaughan 
(wife Adriane Hudgins) of the Cloverdale Plantation (Lan¬ 
gley Field and NASA occupy it today) wanted a church on his 
plantation and sailed the main timbers from Mathews Co. 

1817 - Bethel Meeting house built on Cloverdale Plantation, a 
mile south of today's Big Bethel Reservoir on Big Bethel Rd. 
1828 - 37 - John Goodall, a W&M grad, and a militia major 
whose unit fought the British at Hampton in the War of 1812, 
worked Hampton Baptist and its Bethel branch, but served 
another church in 1835, and was happy to return. 

1840 - Constituted with 13 members from the Hampton 
church, and pastor Janies Chappell Clopton, a minister's son 
and another W&M grad. John H. Winder and John L. 
Wright were two identified. 

1842-51 - E. S. Amory, pastor of Grafton, Denbigh and 
Bethel's 2nd church built in York Co. Died in '51 as pastor of 
Denbigh and Bethel. He had lived at the Halfway House at 
Big Bethel and Yorktown Roads. Names mentioned in 
records: Thomas Crandoll, Christopher Curtis, Wright, 
William Croswell. In York County, denominational differ¬ 
ences were publicly debated and seemed more important than 
national politics. 

1853 - First reference of Sunday School at Bethel, encouraged 
by the local Dover Baptist Association, mention 30 with John 
P. Mallicote as sup’t. Thomas Crandol was it in 1854. Other 
names mentioned in records were C. Curtis, J. K. Savage. 
1855-61, 65-74 - J. L. Trueman, pastor. 1859: 306 (135col¬ 
ored) members.. A mission was established at Little Bethel. 
1861 - The wounded at Big Bethel skirmish brought into 
church. The graveyard was used as a defensive position by 
the South. Trueman joined the Confederate army as a private. 
1862-65 - In the march of the Fedcrals up the Peninsula, the 
church was burned. Continued to meet in a pine-covered slab 
bldg, at Little Bethel, and in homes. 

1865-74 - Trueman present at church Aug, 17, '65 and was its 
pastor again. Only 33 members were there. 3rd church built 
from wood from a hospital ward of the Federal's Camp Ham¬ 
ilton, where Bayberry Hospital was later. The slabs were 
placed "up and down" creating an "unpretentious look". 
1875-80, 82-92 - Rev. Wm. R. Webb elected pastor, who led 
the members in building the 4th church in 1876, a simple 
single room building, purchased by die government 50 years 
later. The first wedding here: Sara V. Cook & Scott C. Wood. 
Webb helped organize the Poquoson mission into a church 
(Emmaus) in 1878, and he was called to be its pastor too. 
Webb baptised more than 200 people during his pastorate, a 
man highly respected and loved here and in the Peninsula 
community. The last service in the Big Bethel Church by the 
cemetery was on Aug. 15, 1926. The reservoir claimed most of 
the church grounds and some graves were moved. 

Oct. 31,1965 - The current church, the 6th, dedicated on 
Yorktown Road in Tabb. 

* Adapted from TheJlistoixtd-BellieLBaidist Chursh by Elizabeth 
Page Smith (a tong time member), published by Peninsula Baptist 
Assn., 1978. 64 pages. A very readable history, covering recent times. 



Built in 1876, Big Bethel Baptist Church had it last service Aug. IS, 
1926, as a result of condemnation (and pressure to move) by the.' 
government to turn Brick Kilu Creek into Big Bethet Reservoir to 
serve populations at Fort Monroe and Langley AFB 


Shiloh Baptist Church served Uniontown 

First located in "Slablown" as a log-built church with 
up&down boards, later called "Uniontown", at the end of a 
road leading behind the Civil War National Cemetery from 
Cook Rd., the Shiloh Baptist Church by Rev. John Carey in 
1863, recruited Rev. Jermiah Asher of Philadelphia who had 
been a chaplain in the Union Army. In 1893, a new church was 
built on Cook Rd, but burned in 1897. Rebuilt the next year, 
the National Park Service bought its land in 1971 (cemetery 
still there). The cornerstone of the new church on Rt. 17 & 
Goosley Rd. was laid Dec. 18, 1971, and for the dedication, its 
members marched enmasse to the new church the 3rd Sunday 
in Dec. 1993. Rev. Richard Holmes was pastor. York 
educator Charles E. Brown was an active member for 50 
years, was chairman of the Trustee Board and Superintendent 
of the Sunday School, and has a park in Lackey named for him. 

FromYhc Shiloh Baptis t Church. 63 page history with many names, 
in the York County Library. 

Carey’s Chapel has its church 

Carey’s Baptist Church was organized June 25, 1882, and 
for years carried the Carey's Chapel name. Rev. Carey Hopson 
was its first pastor. In 1973, the new church building was 
erected, (from a news clipping). 


These churches had early beginnings and still do exist, a 
testimony to their lasting strength. Other churches could 
not be reached, or had no documented history for inclu¬ 
sion at this time, or was not within the scope of this 
historical series publication. 

Three Methodist churches, on p» 4 


3 Grafton churches emerged from one 

The histories of three York County churches—two Baptist and one Disciples of Christ—are related by more than 
their name of “Grafton.” They all survived, despite wars, divisions and societal twists from the church from which 
they were born. On May 24, 1987, the original Grafton Baptist Church of 210 years ago, was recognized by all three. 
Its 32nd pastor Rev. Donald Stroud participated in that ceremony, as did Rev. George Massey of the Grafton 
Christian Church and Rev. B. W. Morrison and a gospel choir of the Black congregation at Harris Grove. Members 
of the churches wer6 there. Its genesis was on what is now Brick Church Road where members of the Grafton 
Christian Church and its pastor had placed a cast marker May 10, 1987, commemorating their roots in 1832 when the 
majority of 80 members of the Baptist church had chosen to become Disciples of Christ. 

The marker is at the former site of the first Baptist church and now disappeared graveyard located across the road 
from their brick church built in 1834. Celebrants used rts original pewter communion service loaned by the Rich¬ 
mond Historical Society. Dr. William Lumpkin, retired Norfolk Baptist pastor and board member of the Baptist 
General Assn, of Virginia and historian of the Dover Baptist Assn., was speaker at the celebration. 


Grafton name thought inspired by minister 

The Grafton church was probably named for Rev. John 
Leland, who was bom in Grafton, a town near Worcester, 
Mass. Most first churches were usually named after the parish 
or jurisdiction they were located in. There doesn't seem to be 
any other explanation for the use of the name Grafton. The 
community was later called Grafton after the post office. 

Some say the post office name was the suggestion of State 
Sen. Robert H. Powell, a member of Grafton Christian, to W. 
T. Walnwrlght, local postmaster. 

Wright died in 1796. Elder John Gayle became pastor, 
and the church baptized more than 330-340 people, an im¬ 
portant congregation in the Dover Baptist Assn. Church 
decline began in 1813 at Gayle’s death when Matthew Wood 
became pastor of a large segment of the church called "Tender 
Branch” which eventually merged into the remainder. Scotch¬ 
man Peter Ainslie, a minister at Ebenczer Church in Glou¬ 
cester, was asked to be Grafton’s pastor in 1827. The church 
blossomed to nearly 600 in the fellowship, about half Black. 

In 1832, Ainslie was accused by the Dover Association of 
adopting the views of the "Reformers"—today’s Disciples of 
Christ—following the teachings of Alexander Campbell who 
preached in York perhaps many times. Dover leaders "separ¬ 
ated themselves" from Ainsley and five other ministers called 
"Reformers” in 1833. Ironically, Ainsley died in a boat that 
year when it was crushed between two large cakes of ice in a 
thawing Mattaponi River while he was helping a Black family. 

Tlie Grafton Christian Church 

The majority of the members withdrew to worship to¬ 
gether in 1832, and were licensed in 1834 as the Grafton 
Christian Church with Kemp P. Elliott as pastor. The first 
brick church was finished that year across from the wooden 
Baptist Chinch which they believe just eventually fell apart 
from disrepair. Elliott died in 1837. 

Second Baptist Church 

Formed from the remnant, The second Baptist church 
was built in 1834 on Wormley Creek Road with surrogate and 
shared pastors for many years. It is said to have burned during 
the Civil War, its congregation scattered. It was rebuilt after 
the War. The old lot at Harris Grove was sold to the trustees - 
of the new “Colored Baptist Church” for their sizeable 
numbers from the old mixed congregation- They kept the 


The Grafton Baptist Church, org. 1777 

(Reorganized 4 times, worshipped in at least 6 buildings.) 

1832 - The Grafton Christian Church, organized. 

1834 - Baptists built a new church at Harris Grove thought 
to have burned in the Civil War, rebuilt. Harris Grove land 
sold to their black Grafton church members after the War. 
1877 - Grafton Baptist built at Homsbyville 
1938 - New church built at Wormley Creek Rd. Still there. 
1962 - New church built of wood at Dare Rd & Rt 17 
1971 - A new sanctuary of brick after 1971. 

1989 - Wooden pari tom down, rebuilt with brick. 


name of the Grafton Baptist Church. Church since rebuilt. 

The third Grafton Baptist Church was organized from 8 
persons in 1877, also near Wormley Creek Road with Wm. R. 
Webb as pastor. After a period of growth, the church again 
declined in membership drained off by stronger churches. By 
1915, it was dropped from the rolls of the Peninsula Baptist 
Assn. Records stated that members had moved to other 
churches or died. 

The 4th Grafton Baptist Church was revived in 1938 by 
Dr. Herman T. Stevens, pastor of Orcutt Baptist Church, who 
believed that there should be a Baptist Sunday School in Graf¬ 
ton, and reopened the old church. The church grew rapidly. 

That fail, the church was reorganized in the Southern 
Baptist Convention and moved into a new building at Homs¬ 
byville. The Rev. Carl Lewis became pastor Jan. 1, 1939. 
The Association was interested in getting the church meeting 
place back to Grafton, and in mid 1962, built a white wooden 
building on the comer of Dare Road with Robert Carlton, 
pastor. In 1971, the church moved intoa brick educational 
wing and temporary sanctuary and donated the white building 
as the Poquoson Baptist Chapel in 1981. 

Rev. Claud T. Barkley was one of Grafton’s minister at 
Homsbyville 1945-1954 and 1955-60, proving to pastor the 
Yorktown Baptist Church. Before his death, Barkley returned 
to minister at Homsbyville, and formed a new church from the 
mission there. 

These Churches survived the years 
despite doctrinal winds, war, 
or wanderings 
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Zion created by the people -1822 


A Board of Trustees received the land on Dec. 20,1822, 
(York Co. Deed Book 9, p. 344) a half acre given by Thomas 
& Anna Stroud and Wm. & Francis Stroud to Joseph 
Crockett, James and Charles Ironmonger, Cyrus B. 

James, Robert Thompkins, Wm. Guy and Wm. Morgan, 
and their successors forever, for the use of members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. Its first pastor was 
Waddell Johnson, but James, a deacon, perhaps preached as 
well. George W. Trimyer was pastor in 1850-51 and 1852- 
53, and in 1873 as circuit overseer living in the new parsonage 
on Grafton Drive. 


tered and returning Methodists. He was pastor of Zion 1871-5. 

A committee of 5, James, Cary and Fred Crockett, S.D. 
Ironmonger, and John F. White, were selected in 1866 to 
take steps toward building a new church. It was finally built 
of salvaged lumber from a dismantled Union barracks. Rev. J. 
D. Lumsden served the York and Hampton churches until 
1870. 


Providence - ill wind blew good -1849 

Populations shifting back to the Peninsula after the Rev¬ 
olutionary War brought their faith with them from Mathews 
Co. and the Eastern Shore, having been converted in the great 
Methodist revivals there, by circuit riders and by the visiting 
Francis Asbury. 


In Nov. 1902, Rev. J. W. Baker came, stayed 3 yrs., and 
enlarged the church by the addition of a wing on each side 
changing its shape from a rectangle to a cross. 

Remodeling the church in 1920, a cast iron bell was add¬ 
ed calling members to worship services. 

The planning for the new Zion Church building was 
begun in 1946 during the pastorate of Rev. M, H. Barton. 
Plans were drawn in colonial style by Colonial Williamsburg 
designer Albert Koch for the lot next to die old church which 
became the parking lot. The new site was pan of the estate of 
G. A. Wornom and given by the family. The cornerstone was 
laid May 27,1950. First service was May 20,1951. 

The amplified electric chimes, which plays hymns every 
evening heard over a wide area, were installed in early 1958. 
The church has an extensive cemetery with some graves and 
stones moved there from area family cemeteries. 


* Adapted from AJHls.torv of Zion Methodist Church of Seafortl . 
1967, by Elizabeth Hogg Ironmonger, church historian. A 46-page 
book with much detailed information. In York Co. Library. 



Dag- 


Rev. George Tnmyer and wife Rosanna from part of 


uerreotype (early type of photo) owned by Edward Trimyer of Atlan¬ 


ta, Ga. From White's history of Providence. 


The 1st Methodist Church in Poquoson was formed in 
1817 by the ardent work of Cyrus B. Janies, a churched son 
from Mathews. It was called then and now Tabernacle, the 
mother church of Methodism here. James was also instrumen¬ 
tal in establishing Zion Methodist Church in Seaford in 1822. 

Edward Davis from Mathews bought the Tabb plantation 
in January 1846 and moved his family to Chismans Creek. 
Difficult living, Davis was persuaded by his family to move 
back to Mathews, but died that September after a short illness. 
His coffin on a boat ready to sail, a Nor’easter lasting a week 
forced his burial on the farm. The family stayed. Davis wanted 
a church on his property, and Mrs. Davis donated an acre for 
it, officially deeded in 1851. Trustees were Thomas D. 
Hudgins (who had invited Davis), Samuel D. Ironmonger, 
Alexander Weston, James Wilson, John R. Chandler, 

Peter Shields and Whittington Crockett. There were 39 
charter members. John S. Briggs, the first minister. George 
W. Trimyer served in 1851-2, married Davis' daughter 
Rosanna and moved to Grafton Drive. It was the parsonage for 
many years. It is still standing. 

Camp Meetings were popular. Frame tents covered in 
fish nets and boughs over them for shade were places for 
week-long services. 



E. White, editor, chairman of records and history, 1978, Va: Hampton, 
Prestige Press. A very detailed reference of 98 pages in York Library. 

Crooks Memorial Methodist Church 

Rev. Richard N. Crooks, a Confederate Army chaplain, 
returned here in the fall of 1865 served a total of 7 years, at 
first mostly in a small chapel above Thomas Chandler's store 
in Yorktown at Main and Church In 1909, a Methodist 
Church was built on Cook Rd. He died in 1916 and is buried 
at Providence. In 1919, the chapel was named in memory of 
him and new churches were built on Cook Rd. in 1967, 1996. 
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Bethel Baptist Church 1817-1823 

1817 - Church founded by James F. Vaughan, layman and 
member of Hampton Baptist Church. 

1821 - Name Bethel adopted. 

1840 - Constituted with 13 members in Southern Baptist 
Convention. James Chappell Clopton, first SBC missionary 
appointed, was full time pastor. 

1848-51 - Elder E. S. Amory, pastor. Church moved from 
Elizabeth City Co. across Kiln Creek [now expanded to a 
reservoir] to York Co. Second church building. 

1851- Amory died. No pastor for 2 years. 

1855 - Elder J. L. Trueman became pastor. In four years, the 
church grew to 306 members including 135 Colored. He got 
the church to sponsor a mission 4 miles away closer to Hamp¬ 
ton which eventually was called "Little Bethel" and the mother 
church "Big Bethel." Trueman conducted worship services at 
Little Bethel the 1st & 3rd Sunday afternoons. 

June 6, 1861 - Little Bethel was set on fire and destroyed 
during Union troops firing on each other. 

June 10, 1861 - First Confederate soldier killed on its grounds. 
Before the end of the war, the church was destroyed. Trueman 
served as a private in the CSA army. The church had its first 
meeting Aug. 17, 1865 with its 33 members left, met in a brush 
arbor. A crude building was built for services where the mis¬ 
sion had been. It was called the "Slab House" and it was used 
for public meetings as well as church services. Rev. Trueman 
served until 1874, according to Bethel church records. 

1876 - Third Bethel Church built, constructed of materials, it 
is said, from a hospital ward of the Union forces' Camp 
Hamilton (where the old Dixie Hospital was in Hampton). 

1923— The Government purchased the grounds at Big Bethel, 
condemned and razedthc building, forcing the congregation to 
move. The Bethel Church still exists today. Little Bethel 
became Liberty Baptist. 

Only part of the Big Bethel cemetery exists today. The 
reservoir covers many graves, according to The Days of My 
Early Years , by Benjamin William Thomas (grandson of 
William Henry Moore) 


A different landscape in 

Farmers in 1850* were Elias Todd, adjoining the 
Lylistons, Ann Chellis, daughter of Robert Baines and widow 
of Richard Chellis, Marshall Maney, Gilbert Saunders, Robert 
Landrum, William R. Topping, Garrett Topping, William 
Davis, Henry Whiling, John B. Cary, John Mater or Mather. 
John Baines, John Saunders, Samuel Parker, Elizabeth Dewbre, 
the Thomas family, and Samuel Parker. William Saunders 
lived where Mercury Mall was built. Rev Trueman "tied the 
knot" for Todd and Mary Saunders in 1871. Carrie Todd, 
daughter of Andrew Todd, was married at the church by N. S. 
Allison in 1897. 


* Above information and some notes in the left column from Virginia 
Rollings, director of the Family History Center. Denbigh, in her Daily 
Press column of Feb, 5, 1989. 

Big Bethel Baptist Cemetery 

(now owned by the U S. Govt - Ft. Monroe.) 

Banks, Sarah V., b. Apr. I, 1862. d Mar. 22. 1889 
Bartlett. Eliza, wife of William, d. May 21, 1884, age 58. Fenced with 
two other stones, one marked M B. H. 

Buchanan, Frances Marion, b. Mar. 11, 1846. d Mar 30, 1889. dbl 
Buchanan. Virginia Watkins, b.. Dec 4, 1854, d. Feb. 26. 86. dbl. 

Buchanan, Jenctt. d. Oct. 10. 1888. age 60. Two stones fenced 
Chellis, Sam, b. Jut 23, 1833, d. Mar. 24. 1909. 

Childer. Rob't Cecil, d. Nov. 14, 1901, age 4 

Cox, Cora Lee. b. Oct. 12, 1875, d. Dec. 3. 1898. Tall shaft w/poelry 

Cox, Sgt. George R. Cox. Co. t, 32nd Inf, C.S.A. 

Hudgins. An tonia D., b. Nov. 6, 1847, d Feb. 8, '91. By wife. 

Hudgins. Ben Clifton, d. June 5, 1894, age 4. 

Landrum, Jennie, b. Sept, 24, 1880, d. Jan. 30, 1903. * 

Landrum, John E„ b. May 15, 1849, d, Jul 18. 1917. * 

Mitchell, William H- 1852-1908. By wife. * Fenced, Iron urn 

Moore, Mary E. b Mar. 5. 1865. d. Sept 21, 1913. By husband William. * 

Moore, William M„ b. Jun. 27, 1861, d Aug. 25, 1916. * 

Moore, Sydney F„ b. Jun 20, 1855, d. Mar. 30. '94. By wife SnllieF.* 
Morris, James, b. Jun, 23, 1813, d. Feb. 9, '90. 

Morris, Frances, b. Mar 10, 1823, d. Feb 4, '95 
Morris, Rob't. b. Apr. 9. 1823, d. Aug. 3, 1894. 

Mowing, Elwood O. b. Dec. It, 1889, d. Jul. 28, 1911.by wife Fannie B. 
Nettles, Missouri E. b. Mar. 29, 1844, d. Dec. 1, 1916 * 

Nettles, John S. b. Nov. 12, 1841. d. Nov.7, 1908. * 

Nettles. Harry, b. Dec. 20, 1873. d. Apr. 16. 1915. 

Quinn, William F. b. Aug. 6, 1870. d. Oct. 8, 1901. 

Rollins, Wm. S. b. Jun. I, 1867.d. Aug. 10, 1916. * 

Rollins. L A. (wife) b. Mar. 21, 1869, d May 30. 1912.* 

Sanders, Rebecca, b May 8, 1835, d. Apr. 2, 1913. dbl 
Sanders, James, b. Jun. 20, 1835. d. blank, dbl. 

Saunders. Lillian Curtis Oct. 13, 1896, d. Jun 14, 1920. 

Saunders, Stanley Lee, Dec. 10, 1889, d. Feb. 22, 1920. 

Saunders, infant son of Win B & Susan, b, Apr, 1, d. Aug. 31, 1879.* 
Saunders. S. Pearl, b. Jan. 23, 1887, d. Dec 14, '95. * 

Saunders, Sarah A., b. Dec. 14, 1876. d. May 3, 1908. * by husband 
Taylor, Nancy C., b. Apr. 29. 1843. d. Feb. 9, 1907. * by children. 

Taylor, David T„ b. Dec. 1, 1828, d. Sept. 22, '95. * by children. 

D. L. T. (large slab, blank.) 

Thomas, John, Co. A. 115 Va. Mil. CSA, 1817-1869. 

Todd, Evelyn, b. Sept. 5, 1891, d. June 25, '92. 

Todd, Mary Victoria, b Apr. 17, 1852. d. May 19. 1908. Mother 
Todd, Wilton, b. Jan 10, 1876, d. Sept. 27, '92 * 

Z. T. (only the foot marker remains. Top or marker in reservoir.) 

Topping, Mary E. d. Jun, 6. 1890, 8 mos, 17 days, of T.S & H.A.* 

Turner, Everette G. b. Feb. I. 1884, d. Feb. 8, 1913. * 

Watkins, Moilie H„ b. Oct. 30, 1861. d. blank, dbl. * Fenced. 

Watkins, James T„ b. Sept 29. 1857. d. My 12, 1907. dbl. * Fenced. 
Watkins, Henry, of John & Fannie, b. Nov. 9, 1896, d. May 11/97 

I 'Inscription dbl = both sides of stone. Compiled by L. Brown, Mar. '1984. 
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York Militia faces British again 


A company of light infantry, part of OtVlPrS PllflTf 
the 2nd Battalion of the 115th Regiment WlUCl 3 S y 
of Virginia Militia, mostly composed of 
men from York County taken in service at 
Hampton, March 1, 1813, for possible use 
against the British in Hampton Roads 
during the War of 1812 were in the fore¬ 
front of a crucial battle June 25, 1813, 

Capt. Samuel Sheild of York Co. was their 
commander. Brigadier General Robert B. 

Taylor was commander of the Virginia 
resistance from his headquarters in Nor¬ 
folk. Losing to the militia at Craney Island 
on June 24, perhaps as revenge, the British 
landed 1,500 troops and artillery in the 
night hours on the Indian River in Hamp¬ 
ton and at 5 a.m., Jun. 25th, opened fire. 

Sheilds’ company opened fire and then Ti 

was surprised at the response in artillery. They moved into to 
the woods and inflicted many British casualties, the number TI 
not known but many believe were in the hundreds. There were D 
five York deaths, another six wounded. They fell back "up the 
Peninsula." Without a force in Hampton, the British raped and 
pillaged, giving Cockburn's forces a bad reputation and uniting 
America to rid the British for the first time since the war began. 

York men in the 115th, see p. 2 

Major Stapleton Crutchfield, force commander, reported to 
the governor later on the 25th from the Halfway House (in Tabb) 

"I take pride in mentioning Capt. Sam'l Shield's company, who 
executed the orders given in a very ready and spirited manner." 

The woods were an invitation to retreat. The enemy had between 
4,000 and 5,000 troops. "Under such circumstances, the Enemy 
pursuing with rapidity and success, a general rout and retreat of 
our troops took place. I fear we have lost many brave fellows. 
Major Corbin at the head of the column and very near the enemy," 
was shot many times, one thru the leg and another in the arm, 
dangerously wounded, arrived at the Half Way House in a tumbril. 
Sgt. Major Aaron Tennis, Corbin's right hand, was mortally 
wounded. Capt. Sheild's orderly Thomas Pescud was wounded. 

Major Crutchfield was leaving for Yorktown the night 
of the 25th, the night he wrote. I *Mat< 


Others guard the York Town ramparts 



These York soldiers of the 115th battled the British at Hamp¬ 
ton. Art by Peter F. Copeland, Company of Military Historians. 
The 115th regimental flag, "Give Me Liberty or Give Me 
Death" is in the possession of the City of Hampton. 


June 25,1813 near Hampton 

York members of the light infantry. 

2nd Bn., 115th 

Aaron Tennis, died from wounds 
Carter Longest, killed; 

Tyler Crockett, killed; 

Janies Martin, killed; 

Armiger Parsons, killed 

Curtis Hunt, wounded; 

Thomas Pescud, wounded; 

John Charles, wounded; 

James Holloway, wounded; 

Thomas Watkins, wounded; 

Thomas Parsons, wounded. 

* The Tennis farm was in Dare near Smith's Ry. and 
the Edmund Curtis farm. c « oi A 

ttire oi 


The ^ 1 ^ 01 

; n Yorktown, P-* 


Other companies joined locals April 20 at Hampton from 
Orange Co., Charlottesville, and Fauquier Co. 

The Treaty of Ghent (Belgium) ended the War of 1812, 
signed on Dec. 24, 1814 (ceasefire) and ratified by the 
U. S. Congress on Feb. 16, 1815. 


•Material from various sources, edited anp de¬ 
signed by Dick Ivy and published by the York 
County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, 
Yorktown, VA 23692. Most material from the Vi r - 


Jan. 1929, p. 1-11. Letters given to the Virginia Histori¬ 
cal Society by John H. Guy of Richmond. List on p. 2 
adapted from source with added info. Some local info by 
Thelma Hansford, Seaford. Info/corrections welcome. 
Revised, corrections from Nov. 1996 issue. 
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The 115th Regiment, Virginia Militia at Hampton 


Light Infantry Company, 2nd Bn. 

(mostly from Y ork Co.) 

Officers 

Capi. Samuel Sheild, absent May 13 to take seal in State Legislature. 
Lt. William Presson 
Ensign Willis Wilson 

Sergeants 

*Aaron Tennis, planter, native of Md., 6’, lived in Dare 

— Appointed Sergeant Major to the battalion May 6, '13 
+ Curtis Hunt, planter, York native, 5'11" 

Peter Manson, house carpenter, York native, 5' 

John Patrick, house carpenter, York native, 6' 

Corporals 

John Sheild, planter, York native, 5'U" 

* Carter Longest, house carpenter, K&Q native, 5'9" 

John Haye, planter, York native, 5*9" 

John Drcwry, planter, York native, 6' 

Musicians 

William Bohannon, York drummer, planter, Gloucester Co. native,5'5" 
John Bowen, York fifcr, planter, York native, 5'5" 

Privates 

+ Thomas Pescud, planter of Warwick Co., York native, 6’ 

— Shcild’s appointed him his orderly May 6, '13. 

Ro Beoutwell, planter, York native, 6' 

* Tyler Crockett, Seaford waterman, Accomack Co. native, 6' 

Whitty Crockett, Seaford labourer, Accomack Co. native, 6' 

John Moss, house carpenter, York native, 6’ 

George Elliott, planter, York native, 6' 

Jesse Robins, York ship carpenter, Matthews Co. native, 5' 10" 

Edward Mason, shoe maker, York native, 5’9" 

Type L. Charles, planter, York native, 5' 10" 

William Topping, waterman, York native, 5’10" 

John Bohannon, York ship carpenter. Gloucester Co. native, 5'10" 
Henry Bohannon, York shoe maker, GlouceslcrCo. native, 5'5" 

+ John Charles, store keeper, York native, 5'9” 

* James Martin, York waterman, native of ?, 5'8" 

Thomas Minson, chairmaker, York native, 5'8" 

Vincent Rollins, planter, York native, 5'8" 

Thomas Cox, house carpenter, York native, 57" 

Smith Buntin, York planter, Accomack Co. native, 5’6" 

Luther Buntin, York waterman, Accomack Co. native, 6' Regs Apr 19 
Benjamin Phillips, no trade/pro, York native, 5'4". New Jun. 4, '13 
John Hunt, planter, York native, 5'6" 

John Winwright, brick layer, York native. 5'6" 

John Powell, York planter, Matthews Co, native, 57" 

Robert Dawson, York waterman, native of ?, 5'8" 

Elias Chisman, planter, York native, 5'8" 

David Hopkins, York waterman, native of Md., 5'9" 

Thomas Wilson, York planter, Northhampton Co. native, 5'9" 

Peter Holloway, labourer, York native, 5'9". Enl. Regs Apr. 19, '13. 

+ James Holloway, waterman, York native. 5'9" 

Richard Challis, York labourer, native of ?, 5'10”. Regs, Apr. 19, '13 
Richard H, Manson, house carpenter, York native, 5'10" 

* Armiger Parsons, planter, York native, 5'11" 

+ Thomas Parsons, planter, York native, 6' 

Thomas Davis, York planter, native of Gloucester Co., 5'11” 

Edward Moreland, planter, York native, 5' 11" 

John Mallicote, Warwick Co. & native, overseer, 6' 

+ Thomas Watkins, York chair maker, native of ?, 6' 

Sheiids notes say Merit! Parsons & Robert Holloway were new Jun 4, 
1813, trhough not listed in references as such above. 

* killed, + wounded 


The Virginia Militia was organized under the 
Federal Militia Act of 1792. In 1805, the 115th 
Regiment of the Line* was organized and manned 
by volunteers from Elizabeth City County (later 
Hampton), Warwick Co., and part of York County, 
Suspecting Hampton's vulnerability, the 115th 
moved to the defense of Hampton, stationed at Little 
England plantation near John Willis School. There 
were companies of Artillery, Cavalry, Rifle and 
Light Infantry. 

Capt. Brazure W. Pryor's artillery firing out against British 
ships from Sunset Creek was nearly overrun by British ground 
forces, and he ordered the guns spiked. 

Capt. Richard Servant's Rifle Company engaged the 
British and caused casualties. 

Capt. John B. Cooper's 25 cavalrymen were gallant. 

Capt. Samuel Sheild's Light Infantry Company suffered 
about half of the casualties. 

The total Militia contained 436 infantrymen. 

The 115th reoccupied Hampton after the British evacuated. 
The governor called them out to protect Ship Point (in Dare) in 
1861 with about 230 men stationed there. The 115th was 
disbanded in May 1862. 

* from the Syms-Eaton Museum, Hampton, by LTC Fielding Tyler 
and LTC Ret. Joe Frankoski and Syms-Eaton Horn Book No. 5, 
"Fighting the King's Troops". 

Yorktown was on the 
watch early in June 

On June 12, 1813, Thomas Archer, Commander. 1st 
Bn. 68th Regt. wrote to the Governor that it was the wish 
of the "inhabitants of York" that the Governor should 
order out his unit for defense of Yorktown (District be¬ 
gins at Goodwin's Point [at the mouth of the York River) 
and terminates at the college of William & Mary). 

Detail of the Main and Piquet [picket] Guards at York 
Town July 2, 1813 were under the command of 18 captains: 

Capt. John Miller, commanding 3 men 

Capt. Reuben Herndon, 1st Sgt. Nimrod Ashby, cpl, 2 men 

Capt. John E Browne 2 

Capt. Richard Scervant, 1-3. 

Capt. Brazure W, Pryor, 5 

Capt. Thomas O. Jennings, 2 

Capt. Samuel Sheiids, 2 

Capt. Henry Howard, ens., I cpl., 2 pvts. 

Capt. Miles Cary, lt. and 3 privates. 

Capt. William H, Wynne, 2 privates 
Capt. Charles M. Collier, 2 pvts. 

Capt. James Hubberd, cpl. 4 pvts. 

Capt. John B. Cooper, 4 troops 
Capt. Thomas Archer, 3 pvts. 

Capt. [William] Sclater, Sgt. and 2 pvts. 

Capt. John Bryan, 1 pvt. 

Capt. Pryor, 8 troopers _ 


Joo 


The 68th Regiment, Virginia Militia, guarded York Town 


June 26 to July 7, 1813 Virginia Militia muster roll 1 

Lt, Col. Henry Howard, commanding Geo. W. R. Sneed 

Maj. Henry Tabb Privates Wm. Tabb 

Maj. Augustine Moore Thomas Rowe Wm. Wood 

Samuel Colton, surgeon James Stroud Nelson Wright 

Maurice Langhom, quartermaster Thomas Stroud John Wright 

Everard Robinson, paymaster Wm. Stacy Edward Wright Jr. 


Capt. James Hubbard's Co. 3 68th Regiment 


George Winder, surgeon's mate 
Robert Anderson, adjutant 


Levin Smith Matthew Wood 
William Stokes John Wronton 


Capt. Thomas Archer’s Company, 68th Regiment 

Cpl. Thomas Austin Henry Charles Nathaniel Young 

Pvt. Quarles Bohannon Wm Eamesl 0tway Shie | ds 

Pvt. William Inge, Sr. Kemp Elliott John Crawley 

Pvt. Wm. H. Wynn John Garret Hugh Freeman 

Pvt. Joseph Wade Thomas Harwood John Jones 

Pvt. Wm. Williams Robert Lee Daniel Jones 

Pvt. Matthew Wood John Hague Francis Moody 

Richard Preston, drumr John m 0 ss John Pearman 

Wagoners Wm. Patrick John D. Smith 

Wm. Hubberd Wm. Proby Robert B. Travis 

Zac Shackleford Bowling Vaughan 

Oct. 4 to Nov. 2, 1814 Virginia Militia muster roll 2 

Lt. William B. Power's Co., 68th Regiment, 
stationed in York Town 

Ensign Dabney Brown privates Thomas Lucas 

Sgt. Wm. B. Chaplin Miles Austin Francis Moody 

Sgt. Robt. DeNeufville ^5 Brooks Joseph Monett 

Sgt. Augustus DeNeufville Henry Charles Thomas Newman 


Cpl. John Lucas 
Cpl. Wm. Powell 
Cpl.. Frederick Bryan 
Cpl. Charles Lindsey 
Richard Preston, musician 


Wm. K. Charles 
Henry Finch 
Charles Hansford 
Benj. Hazelwood 
Jordan Harrison 
Wm. Inge 
Rowland Jones 
Allen Jones 
Wm, Lee 


Thomas Lucas 
Francis Moody 
Joseph Monett 
Thomas Newman 
Wm. Norris 
Hezckiah Rider 
Thomas Stroud 
Wm. Tlruiey 
Aaron Walker 
John Wilson 
Wm. Williamson 
Wm. N. Walker, 
Wm, Washer. 


Capt. James Hubbard 
Lt. Philmer Clarke 
Lt. Will. Whitaker 
Sgt. Wm. Williams 
Sgt. Rob Hawkins 
Sgt. Thom Thomas 
Sgt. Bennett Kirby 
Cpl. John Patterson 
Cpl. Thomas Jones 
Cpl. James Hayes 
Cpl. R. Hubbard 
Drumr John Anderson 

Drumr Dick_ 

Privates — 

Robert Baptist 
William Bryan 
George Boothe 
William Buffin 
John Boothe 
Aaron Brown 
Lewis Brown 
Gabriele Boothe 
George Bristol 
Hays Burcher 
John Cowan 3 
Thomas Chisman p 
William Dixon V 


James Fenton 
Leroy Femoeth 
Reuben Graves 
John Galley 
James Gray 
Thomas Gayle 
Charles Hubbard 
Pvt. H. Hubbard 
Thomas Hughs 
Ben Hansford 
William Hansford 
J. W. Hubbard 
James Hay 
John Hansford 
Robert Jackson 
John D.Johnson 
Rowland Jones 
James Kerr 
Joshua Lester 
William Lewis 
Robert Larke 
James Lebby 
Gideon Ratchliffe 


George Roper 
James Roane 
John D. Smith 
William D. Taylor 
James Wair. 
Thomas Wade 
Thomas Valentine 
John Vale 
James Selby 
James Sullivan 
John Stokes 
James Taylor 
John Moore 
H. S. Nance 
Thomas Orill 
James Proove Jr. 
James Proove Sr. 
Daniel Pointer 
Thomas Pointer 
Francis Peters 
Thomas Presson 
John Roe 
Jacob Roe 


3 - from "Up the County" [Bruton] listed on 
p. 456-457, Va. Mag azine o f History & Bio 
Vol. 37. No dates of service available. 


1 -p. 33, 2-p. 102, Vol. 37, 


Time line for battalion units in Hampton 

March 1 - The beginning of recruiting and training for the 
Hampton defense militia. 

Jun. 3 - Maj. Crutchfield moves units to Harris Creek 
(Tabb in York). 

Jun 4 - Crutchfield orders all personnel in the Bn. to stay 
in the "camp near Hampton" today. 

Jun. 8 - The companies from the west parade for the vis¬ 
iting Inspector General, at 10 a.m.; on the 9th. at 7 a.m. 

Jun. 20 - Each officer is to inspect every man in his com¬ 
mand this evening and have them charged and prepared 
for action at a moment's notice, 

Jun. 25 - Forces respond to British attack in Hampton 

Jun. 26 -The Militia moved to the Halfway House between 
Hampton and York, (across from today's Tabb H.S.) 

July 1 - Units now at York except for those of Capt. Bry¬ 
ant and Archer ordered to march to Williamsburg "with 
all convenient speed" 


Was this the last guard? 

Under command of Capt. Samuel Hewitt, 5 men to 
compose a patrol in and about Yorktown with directions to act 
as such and in all respects to conduct themselves in the mood 
prescribed by law for the space of two months. Signed R. 
McCandlish, July 18, 1836 : William S. Mallicott, Wm. 

Rowell, Thomas Hogg, William Patrick and Thomas A. Gibbs 
(from York Co. loose papers, submitted by Thelma Hansford, Seaford) 

Any comments concerning men on the lists are welcome for our 
records or publication. __ 

Map from Lossings, Benson J.. Pictorial Field Book o f the War of 
1812. (annotated by editor) This and other info courtesy of the City of 
Hampton and historian Mike Cobb. „ -S'+'A 
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The Great Fire was March 3,1814, 

started at Mrs. Gibbons' house (formerly an Ordinary) 


In 1814, York Town was ravaged by fire and practically 
everything on the waterfront "Below the Hill" was wiped out. 

It has been said that as the British went through the town, using 
the furniture in the Episcopal Church for a bonfire, they after¬ 
wards used the church as a stable. The Courthouse also burned 
as did the Medical Shop next door to Gibbons'. British ships 
were seen in the Chesapeake Bay, but there was no record of 
them coming up the York River. No record has been estab¬ 
lished that the town was bombarded or if that started the fire. 

Richmond Enquirer had a story in its March 9, 1814 
issue, dated March 4, York, 

Yesterday about 3 p.m., Mrs. Gibbons' house in this 
place took Fire, and together with the county Courthouse, 
the Church, the spacious dwelling of the late President 
Nelson, and the whole of the town below the hill, except 
Charlton's and Grant's [Rogers' and Archer’s?] houses, were 
consumed ... the lower town was occupied principally by 
poor people, who are now thrown upon the world without a 
shelter or a cent to aid them in procuring one. Mr. Nathan¬ 
iel Taylor and Simon Z. Block are the principal sufferers in 
amount there — the former finds the result of more than 
twenty years of honest industry a heap of ruins. The wind 
was high and the buildings were old — the Fire spread, of 
course, like a train of powder... The [British] Dragon 74 
(guns) was in sight — a frigate, a brig and a schooner in 
Mobjack Bay. 

The Courthouse was not rebuilt until 1818 and it was this 
one that blew up from the Union powder store in the building 
on Dec. 16, 1863, and causing the Swan Tavern and the Light- 
foot House (on the northwest comer of Main and Ballard 
Streets) to bum down. 

Cockburn’s blockade long the Atlantic coast was in effect 
when York Town burned. History records also show that a 
British force left Prance on June 27 for America to "effect a 
diversion" on the U.S. coasts in support of the American 
attacks in Canada, among them retaliation for the April 27, 
1813 attack on York (today's Toronto) on the Niagara. The 
British forces burned the White House and the Capitol on 
Aug. 24, 1814, evacuated the town on the night of the 25th 
during a very bad storm. They proceeded to Baltimore to 
attack Ft. McHenry (where "Star Spangled Banner" verses 
were written by Francis Scott Key). 

Dec. 3,1812 — The Virgina Assembly rejected a petition for 
an act to free Joseph Sport, an emancipated slave of deceased 
William Cary who wanted to remain in Virginia. The petition 
was sanctioned by Corbin Griffin, N. Taylor, Nathaniel Young, 
John Stedman, Thomas Archer, H. Wynne, Sam Dycher, Rob't 
L. Edmonds, W.V. Payton, Patrick Macauley, Peyton Smith, A. 
Block, Rob't Griffins, Philemon Clark, John Grant, Dunent 
Germain, and Kemp Charles Sr. 

Dec. 6 ,1823 — Susan Tinnev asks aid for herself and 8 
children, her husband having been killed.in the War jn 1813 
while a soldier stationed in York (No other information) 


The war, day by day 

Feb. 4 — The Capes are blockaded by a British Squadron 
commanded by Admiral Sir John Borlase. 

March 10 — British ships under Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn anchor in Hampton Roads. 

Mar. 26, 27 — 9 British sailors desert, come to Hampton. 

Apr. 11 — Revenue Cutter on York R. captured by British. 

June 11 — Revenue Cutter Surveyor lying opposite Capi¬ 
tol Creek was captured this night by four of the enemy's barges 
that came up the York River. 

Jun. 18 — 3 British frigates enter Hampton Roads. 

Jun. 20 — 14 U.S. gunboats attack a British frigate. 

June 21— Maj. Stapleton Crutchfield camped near 
Hampton with 450 Va. militia and 3 6-pounders and 4 12- 
pounders, wrote about the "threatening position of the enemy" 
At the mouth of the James River, 4 74's, 11 frigates, 3 trans¬ 
ports, 6 tenders of which 2 were armed schooners and one the 
revenue cutter taken from us. Three more 74s are on the way, 
he said. He mentioned the impossibility of opposing such a 
force with no more than 500 men including the officers, many 
of whom are in the hospital but ready to hasten to the field. The 
militia of the 115th and 78th Regt. will defend the various 
points above us. Citizens were demanding more defense troops 
of him. 

June 23 — Admiral Cockburn attacked Craney Island, 
met and was beaten back by 600 militiamen. As a retaliation, 
shelled Hampton and landed 2500 infantry, marines and 
artillery on the night of June 24, 1813, at (now) Indian River 
(at the end of Powhatan Parkway at Chesapeake Ave.) 

June 25 — "We advanced in columns of platoons thro' 
lane and an open cornfield which led from our encampment to 
the enemy. We were fired upon by the enemy's musketry from 
a thick wood at the upper end of a field immediately bordering 
on the road. Upon this discharge, orders were given to wheel 
to the left into line and march upon the enemy... the enemy 
opened upon us two 6-pound field pieces with the machines 
filled with rockets of a small size. Upon this sudden and 
unexpected attack with ordnance, I deemed it necessary to 
wheel again into column and gain if possible a passage through 
the gate...." "Taken in the flank by the British force the small 
garrison had to abandon their place and retreat up the Penin¬ 
sula." Crutchfield to Gov.: "vast increase of the enemy", "then 
retreating from Hampton" - fell back in disorder, leaving 
Hampton undefended. About 20 were wounded or killed in the 
fighting. 

June 26 —After the destruction of Hampton, all militia 
forces were placed under the supervision of Gen. Wm. Byrd 
Chamberlayne. 

July 11 — British sailed up the Bay, except for a few 
remaining at Lynnhaven Bay. 

July 27 — British left. 

August beginning — British activity on the James River 
closed, command terminated. 



York County History 

From before Yorke Village was begun in 1630 

Organized and produced by the York County Historical Committee 
Begun in 1991, Uie Tercentenary of the Town of Yoik 



Fort Grafton, 1862 

Civil War era compendium 
for York History series set keepers 
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File drawing from Dally Press Sun. July 7,1985. 

f Units list, p. 2^^ In the elements of battle, engagement, skir- 
l See maps, p.3,4^B mish and affair, it is officially listed as a 
Civil War skirmish. 

Bethel. Outnumbered 2-1, but despite a feeling the Union 
forces were winning, the Confederates prevailed, perhaps 
because Union troops were green and their tactics poor. Butler 
reported 18 killed, 32 wounded, and 5 taken prisoner. The 
South reported one killed, Pvt. Henry L. Wyatt, 20, of 
Tarboro, N.C., seven wounded (some died later) and three 
taken prisoner. The battle was over at a few minutes after noon. 
June 19 — Confederates move from Big Bethel to help defend 
Warwick County Court House against reports of Union ad¬ 
vancement there. It was a false report. Newport News had 
already been taken without protest by Union troops com¬ 
manded by Gen. J. W. Phelps on May 27. 

Big Bethel was a signal to the North 
that Southerners were tactically a more 
formidable foe than had been expected. 

It was the first CSA victory in the war. 


Sawyer's Swamp Rd. was the Ilampton- 
Yorktown road in 1861, passing Bethel Church. 

Early June - A Union reconnaissance from Fort Monroe 
towards Yorktown had shown no armed men closer than the 
Halfway House, 12 miles away. 

June 6 - The Virginia Cavalry Bn. commanded by Maj. E. B. 
Montague, and three volunteer companies, two howitzers and 
two troops of cavalry, arrived in the morning, but were turned 
back by troops from Newport News. The 1st North Carolina 
Regt. (800 men), bearing a banner made by young women of 
Asheville, arrived that night at Bethel and began fortifications, 
and sent Montague's force to guard the Poquoson River front. 
Capt. Werth and the Chatham Grays, Virginia Cavalry, made a 
recon brushing with Union troops at Newport News. 

June 8 - Hearing that Union troops were in the area, Regt. 
Comdr. Col. Daniel Harvey Hill sent some men down Back 
River Rd. to investigate, and fired on them forcing them back 
into Hampton across New Market Bridge, reportedly killing 
several Union troops. Gen. Benjamin F. Butler commanding 
Union troops promised to avenge the killings and readied seven 
regiments for the battle. Gen. George Magruder had taken over 
command of the Confederate forces on the 7th. 

June 10 - In the early dawn, a Newport News Federal unit 
fired on a unit from Hampton near Big Bethel killing several 
thinking it was a Rebel unit. About 9 a.m., the battle began at 
Big Bethel. An elderly woman, Hannah Nicholsen Tunnell, 
had learned of the Union march and informed Hill. The 1st was 
ready. There were troops at the Halfway House and at Big 


Researched by Robert Bigelow, and edited and designed by Dick 
Ivy, both of the York County Historical Committee subcommittee, 
P.O. Box 601, Yorktown, VA 23690. Much was taken from an un¬ 
published paper by Brig. Gen. (USA, Ret.) Rollin L. Tilton of the 
Syms-Eaton Museum, Hampton, and files at the Ft. Monroe Engi¬ 
neers Ofc. Comments, supported corrections or additions welcomed 















Big Bethel was a crossing 

for military forces at least three times. 

There was a Revolutionary War skirmish at "Great Bethel" 
on March 8,1781 with a British victory. The second was the 
skirmish on June 10, 1861, with the South's victory there. 

When Union forces advanced in April 1862 in great numbers 
(See cover ofC-2, The Peninsular Campaign in York ), it was 
clear sailing, because Confederate forces were concentrating on 
the defense of Yorktown and denying use of the James and 
York Rivers to Union travel. 


Hill described the Big Bethel position: 

"1 found a branch of the Back River on our front and 
encircling our right flank. On our left was a dense and almost 
impassable woods, except about 150 yds of (an) old field. The 
breadth of the road, a thick wood and narrow cultivated field 
covered our rear. The nature of the ground determined me to 
make an inclosed work, and I had the invaluable aid of Lt. Col. 
Lee of my regiment, in its plan and construction. Our position 
had the inherent defect of being commanded by an immense 
field immediately in front of it, upon which the masses of the 
enemy might be readily deployed. Presuming that an attempt 
would be made to carry the bridge across the stream, a battery 
was made for its special protection, and Maj. Randolph placed 
his guns so as to sweep all the approaches to it. The occupation 
of two commanding eminences beyond tire creek and on our 
right would have greatly strengthened our position but our 
force was too weak to admit the occupation of more than one 
of them. A battery was laid out on it for one of Randolph's 
howitzers." 

Trouble near Little Bethel 

Magruder established a small outpost at Little Bethel, from 
whence he harrassed Newport News and Hampton pickets and 
gathered up slaves who had been left in charge of farms. It was 
this outpost the Union planned to destroy first. 

On a 3 hour-march, the Zouaves arrived at New Market 
Bridge at 1 a.m. and the remainder crossed Hampton Creek in 
scows, arriving at 3 a.m. The point guard made contact at 
Little Bethel at 3:45 a.m. A 7th New York column from 
Hampton was to meet another unit from Newport News at a 
junction at the rear of the Zouaves, but opened fire from 
positions in the dark thinking the Massachusetts Militia was a 
rebel unit, suffering 23 deaths, and 19 wounded. 

The Magruder force had started for Hampton, but was 
warned the force was coming towards him. The main Confed¬ 
erate force was around the Big Bethel Church on Brick Kiln 
Creek that emptied into the Northwest Branch of Back River. 
Today it is the bridge at the church cemetery where it crosses 
the Big Bethel Reservoir once just the creek and marshes. 
South of the bridge towards Hampton is where the advanced 
works were. Today Big Bethel Park is located there. 

The battle begins and ends 

At 9:15, the Confederates opened fire on the Union troops 
about a mile away, causing confusion and hurried deployment 
in the Union troops. Greble's guns came into position and 
opened fire. At about 11, the Confederate position was still 
south of the bridge. A priming wire broke on one of Greble's 
guns. Hill directed one of his units to retake their old position, 


Units in the battle June 10* 

Col. John Bankhead Magruder, commanding 
1st N.C. Infantry - Col. D. H. Hill, 

10 companies, 800 men and officers. 

Det., 3rd Va. Infantry - Lt. Col. Wm. D. Stewart 
3 companies, 208 officers, men 
Va. Cavalry Bn. - Maj. E. B. Montague, comdg. 

3 Co's.(about 150): Capt. W. H. Werth, Grammer, Dickenson 
Virginia Howitzer Bn. (7 guns or howitzers), 150 est. 
Maj. George J. Randolph, comdg. 

3 Cavalry co.'s (150 est.), CO's: Doulhatt, Phillips, Jones. 

Total approx. Confederate strength - 1,458 

Brig. Gen. Ebenezer W. Pierce, Massachusetts Militia, comdg. 
in charge of Camp Hamilton (north of Ft. Monroe) 

5th New York (Zouaves) Col. A. Duryea, 850 
3rd New York (Albany), Col. Frederick Townsend, 650. 

US Arty Det., 2 mt. howitzers (NN column) 5 men 
1st Vermont Del., Lt. Col. Peter T. Washburn, 5 co., 300. 
4th Mass. Det., Lt. Col. H. C. Whittemore, 5 co., 300. 

7th N.Y., Col. John F. Bcndix, 750. 

Det., 2nd Artillery, 3 howitzers, Lt. John Greble, 20 est. 
Col. John W. Phelps of 1st Vt. commanded Camp Butler 
(Newport News Point, see map. p. 4). 

Total Union strength: 2,875 

* from Syms-Eaton Museum records. 

Union units retired with the help of the 1st New York (Col. Wm. H. 
Allen) and the 2nd New York (Col. Joseph B. Carr), 
both units arriving as reinforcements too late. 


Col. D. H. Hill laid out the defenses of Big Bethel and com¬ 
manded until Magruder took over on the 8th. A graduate of 
West Point, he had served in the Mexican War. He resigned in 
1849 to teach math and tactics and became superintendent of 
the N.C. Military Institute in 1861. After Big Bethel, he was 
promoted to major general. He distinguished himself in the 
Peninsula Campaign and at Antietam. As a lieutenant general, 
he was corps commander at Chickamauga, with Johnston at 
Bentonville and at the end. He returned to teaching in 1865, 
and died in 1889 while president of Georgia Military College. 


and one of the Union regiments mistook a force as an enemy 
force and withdrew instead of coming to his defense. The 
Zouaves reported they were exhausted and the commander 
ordered their retirement. Greble, after firing nearly all of his 
ammo, was killed by a cannon shot in the forehead as he was 
preparing to retreat on orders. Pierce gave orders for Union 
forces to retreat shortly after noon. The Dragoons chased them 
as far as New Market Bridge. 

A Louisiana Regiment arrived after the Big Bethel action 
and Magruder returned it to Yorktown that night. Magruder 
held Big Bethel with his cavalry and marched the remainder of 
his forces to Yorktown. He had commanded at the first South¬ 
ern victory, humble as it was, in the War Between the States. 



BIG BETHEL 
BATTLEFIELD 
June 10,1861 

from Soulhcm Historical Society 
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The Confederate Monument placed in 1905 at Big Bethel Church 
Cemetery on Big Bethel Rd, Only two burials there are identified 
as soldiers, John Thomas, Co. A, 115 Va. Mil., died in 1869, and 
Sgt. George R. Cox, Co. I, 32nd Inf., C.S.A., no date. Another 
Cox bom after the war is buried nearby. Bridge and reservoir 
can be seen in background. The roadside face of the stone reads: 
"To commemorate the Battle of Big Bethel June 10,1861.1st 
conflict between Confederate and Federal forces and in memory 
of Henry L. Wyatt, Pvt., 1st N.C. Rgt. Volunteers, 1st Confederate 
soldier to fall in actual battle." (photo by Ivy). 

Marker on the southeast side of the bridge, (at Bethel 
Park) "On this spot June 10,1861 fell Henry Lawson Wyatt, 
Pvt. Co. A., 1st NC Rgt". 

Wyatt was struck in the 
forehead by a musket 
ball while advancing bet¬ 
ween two burning build¬ 
ings at the blacksmith's 
shop which he and 3 
others had volunteered to 
burn for combat advan¬ 
tage. 

There is also an histor¬ 
ical marker 5 miles 
away at Warwick Blvd 
and Harpersville Rd. 
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Campaign map of Gen. G. B. McClellan, by Maj. Albert J. Myer, Signal Officer, April 1862. Shows loca¬ 
tions of Camp Butler, Camp Harrison, and the network of roads that led to Little and Big Bethel by way of 
New Market Bridge. Note the sparseness of development, town densities, and the route to Howard's Bridge. 
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Focusing up the Peninsula - the route to Richmond 



From January to May 1862, troops from Virginia 
and other states erected and modified fortifications at 
Yorktown for the emplacement of its 70 cannons brought 
from the Confederate's Norfolk Arsenal. They were 
ready in spirit, but lacked the number of troops by half of 
the Federal troops camping against them with the mod¬ 
ern firepower of 100 heavy siege guns. Perhaps influ¬ 
enced by history, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston ordered troops 
to evacuate defensive positions at Yorktown May 4 and 
move south of Williamsburg to Fort Magruder to make 
another delaying stand, thus sparing Yorktown the great 
damage of an all-out artillery war. 

The defense at Yorktown was significant in that it delayed 
the Union march on Richmond by several months, and frus¬ 
trated the Union leadership by conflicting decisions in 1862, 
and missing the goal of the Peninsula Campaign: taking Rich¬ 
mond. McClellan's force was defeated by Johnston's succes¬ 
sor Gen. Robert E. Lee at Seven Pines. War chronology, p■ 4. 
Others, see The Battle of Big Bethel and Union occupation. 


The Army of Potomac, under the command of Gen. George B. Mc¬ 
Clellan, marches from Big Bethel toward Yorktown, April 6,1862. 
(Drawing from sketch by B.S. Hull published in Harper's Weekly.) 

McClellan might have won the whole war 
if he had moved against the Confederate 
army in Yorktown sooner. As it was, the 
town was spared when troops pulled out. 

Civil War firsts at Yorktown 
Tactical movements observed by balloon 
Use of munitions as anti-personnel mines. 

Manning the iron-clad at York 

* Researched, written, edited and designed by Dick Iv y7^|/ir[/1 
and published by the York County Historical Commit- IhJJL 
tee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692. Comments, 
supported corrections or additions welcomed. 898-5090. 
p. 3 additions in Dec. 1998._ 
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Union units in Dare, Seaford, Goodwin Neck, Marlbank 


Union forces landed on Fish and Crab Necks, correspond¬ 
ing to Dare and Seaford today, as the main force marched 
through Grafton toward Yorktown in 1862. 

Columbus "Lum" Ironmonger was a 9-year-old when 
he witnessed "75,000 Yankee soldiers" of McClellan's right 
wing landing at Chisman Creek , then called "Cheesman." 

They nearly starved, since their supply ship was two days late 
in arriving at Seaford. Ironmonger, 81 in 1935, told a newspa¬ 
per reporter that he remembered a Union soldier saying that 
"Bill Dawson's cattle was the sweetest meat he'd ever eaten." 

It was from Dawson's farm (Dawson's Drive area today). 

Crossing the creek was not permitted, but the young 
Ironmonger rowed across to get some cotton seed from a 
neighbor not seeing a Union gunboat underway. Hearing the 
whistle, he began rowing back to shore, and when they shot at 
him, he said, he jumped overboard and got ashore. At home, 
he fainted. Twelve boat crewmembers came ashore looking 
for "the rebel running the blockade," but soon gave up. 

No reimbursement unless you took oath 

Columbus' father, Samuel Ironmonger, lost everything 
he had. Brig. Gen. Erasmus D. Keyes, commander of 
McClellan's IV Corps, told him to keep an accounting of what 
troops destroyed and the government would repay him. They 
had also dug 27 wells on his 20 acres. When the troops 
moved on, the slaves were sent to the Federal commissary at 
Yorktown to get food and children's clothing "for themselves" 
but it was really for the Ironmongers, action justified they said 
to offset the shortages the troops had created. 

Samuel made five trips to Washington for reimbursement 
but refused to lake the "Iron Clad Oath" that he had no symp¬ 
athy for the Confederate cause, and was never reimbursed. 

His great grand-daughter Thelma Hansford of Seaford, has a 
letter she wrote to her sister Estelle about events which trans¬ 
pired during the Peninsula Campaign she learned from her 
family and neighbors as she grew up. 

Helen Myers’ grandmother Elizabeth "Lizzie" Slaight 
used to tell stories to children of another generation, one 
where she had a Lousiana Cutthroats hat given to her by a 
victorious Rebel soldier. She placed it on her head and 
paraded back and forth in her yard, attracting the interest and 
chagrin of Federal soldiers watching in silence at her CbeadJ<? 
Farm fence. The soldiers were camped in her yard and field. 
The Union commanding officer approached her grandmoth¬ 
er Dawson with whom she lived to get "Miss Pinky" to stop 
taunting lest some of them might burn their house down dur¬ 
ing the night. 

The trouble came in soldiers raiding their hen house with 
corn-baited fishing poles. Miss Pinky met them and told them 
to leave the chickens alone. One soldier sneered and said, 
"Come on boys." She grabbed a hoe and with all her might 
"came down" at his toes. He jumped and smirked, "Be 
damned if the little rebel gal don't mean business." With that, 
they turned and left the hen house alone. 

Slaight laughingly told another story of a soldier who 
claimed he was sick and asked to rest on her hall floor where 
there was a breeze. She tried to make him comfortable. Later, 
he quietly got up, advanced and kissed her on the cheek, 
almost an immoral act in that time, and left in a hurry. 


Shi p Point in today's Dare had a walkable pontoon bridge 
to Seaford, built by Union forces and their troops were camp¬ 
ed in yards and fields, having landed at Belvin's Point . The 
troops were from a division commanded by Maj. Gen. Israel 
Richardson. 

There was a fort wall across Seaford from Back Creek to 
Chisman Creek, and Alice Ironmonger remembered sliding 
down the mud or the snows of "the high spot" with her sister 
Estelle for many years after the troops had left. Union sentries 
had watched the creeks from the fort walls. Reportedly Wes¬ 
ley Mills leveled it when building houses there after WWII. 

On the old Copeland Sheilds place where the wastewater 
plant is today there was a redoubt and across from it on Back 
Creek there was another on the Leroy Hogge homesite. Part 
of that second redoubt with its many trees grown up since can 
be seen behind the fence of the Amoco refinery property today 
along Goodwin Neck Rd. 

At the junction of Hornsby ville and Seaford (now Back 
Creek) Road, there was another small fort guarding the inter¬ 
section on old Goodwin Neck Road, today's Waterview Road. 

The road through the Ho gge Farm in Homsbyville was 
known as McClellan's Road extending all the way from the 
Waterview House to Marlbank Farms. The Waterview House, 
built by Richard Farinholt had been abandoned by his 
widow, Anna Pierce Farinholt who, seeing the advance of 
the Union troops, took the remainder of her seven children to 
New Kent. It became McClellan's headquarters for a time, 
and Federal Battery No. 1. with a 200-pounder Parrot, heaviest ( 
seige gun used to that time, five 100-pound Parrots, and 10 & 

13" seige mortars were located in the peach grove to its right, 
a clear view of the Yorktown beach two miles away. On 
Farinholt's roof was a sentry post where boats and movement 
could be sighted over to the Thorofare and left, up the York 
River towards West Point. Sentries used lanterns for signal¬ 
ling from the roof. Soldier signatures and units are still 
scribbled on its fourth floor dormer walls. 

Cary James and his wife, living near the headquarters, 
served Sunday dinner to those Union officers for a fee. 

Neighbor Mary Throckmorten, who lived in the house later 
owned by Leroy Hogge, was present when Mrs. James said 
she would see the officers the next Sunday. The chief officer 
replied that he doubted it, and Mary got word to the Confeder¬ 
ates that the Yankees were about to move. That story was told 
to Thelma Hansford by Cary’s grandson, Arthur James. 

McClellan's Road crossed Wormley's Creek over a dam 
and over Old Wormley Creek Road. Homes were abandoned. 
The Marlbank House, also built by Farinholt and then owned 
by the Steadmans, became a hospital, and the unfinished 
house of Thomas Washington Hogg in a field next to where 
Dr. Kenneth Neill lives today was used as a morgue. 


The York Rangers were camped with other units at Camp 
Annie near Cockletown, and the (Capt. Frank) Lee Guards were 
at Ship Point, before the pull back to Yorktown to withstand the 
Union seige. Wythe's Rifles were manning the heavy artillery at 
Yorktown. All were lettered companies in the 32nd. - Les Jen¬ 
sen. 37-nri Virginia Infantry. 1990, H. E. Howard, Inc,, Lynchburg. 



The fight for Yorktown... must be one of artillery, in which we cannot win. The 
result is certain; the time only doubtful. Should the attack on Yorktown be made 
earnestly, we cannot prevent its fall; nor can it hold out more than a few hours. We 
must abandon the Peninsula soon. — Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, Apr. 29,1862 
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1st U.S. Artillery Regt. , e p/; 

1st New York Cav. 

5th New Hampshire Inf 
61st, 64th, 88th New York Inf. 

3rd & 57th New York Inf. 

81st Pennsylvania Inf. 

5th N.Y. Inf (soldier grafilti at Farinholt House) 

1st Connecticut Heavy Artillery 

6 th New York Battery 

U.S. Engineers: Co, A,B,C 

1st U.S. Sharpshooters (Berdans) 

5th, 6th, 7th, 8th New Jersey Inf. 

Units researched by Tim Smith of Dare, 1st Sgt. 
of re-created 1st Texas Regt (Confederate) Co. 

Anti-personnel mines used 

Some Union soldiers stepped on prim¬ 
itive land mines called "torpedoes" upon 
entering Yorktown. They were 8 and 10 
inch Columbiad shells buried in the ground 
rigged with ordinary cannon friction prim¬ 
ers. When someone would step on them, 
they would detonate. Confederate prisoners 
were made to discover and remove them. 


Union troops moving north across "Howard's Bridge" over the Poquoson River. Note the 
mill (Harwood's Mill) at the right. Drawing from Frank Leslie's The Soldier in Qur Civil 
War. The 9th Massachusetts Regt. was camped outside Yorktown. Below, the Farinholt 
House, a private residence today in the Waterview area, hence its name, the Waterview 
Mansion It was built about 1790., up dated since. See text on p. 2„ Photo in July 1985. 
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CIVIL WAR TRENCHES 
These earthworks are the remains of a trench 
dug by soldiers of the Union Army of the 
Potomac, commanded by Gen. George 
McClellan. This trench extended from the 
mouth of Wormeley Creek to the Yorktown 
battlefield and provided protection for 
movement of men and equipment during the 
seige of Yorktown in April 1862. It was 
constructed with numerous ninety degree 
turns to prevent Confederate field cannon 
and snipers from having a clear shot down 
the length of trench line.— Historical sign at 
Coast Guard Reserve Tng. Ctr., past the York 
Village area on the Wormeley Creek road. 




Units at Yorktown included: 

32nd Va. Infantry (5 companies at one time or 
other) incl. the York Rangers, Lee Guards, 

& Wythe's Rifles 
Rowan Artillery (N.C.) 

3rd Va. Cav. (3 companies in Yorktown) 

2nd South Carolina Inf. (at Washington Springs) 
53rd Va. Infantry (3 companies) 

1st North Carolina Inf. 

Richmond Howitzers 2nd & 3rd Co's. 

Washington Artillery (of Hampton) 

2nd Louisiana Inf. (Zouave unit) 

1st Va. Inf. (mostly Richmonders) 

1st Georgia Inf. 

2nd Florida Inf. (camped at Wormley Creek) 

(the DeAlba line of Seaford came from this unit.) 
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Yorktown saved from Union bombardment 


In late January 1862, an impatient Pres. Abraham Lin¬ 
coln wanted the war pressed. Gen. George McClellan felt he 
should attack Richmond by the James and York Rivers and up 
the Peninsula from his stronghold of Fort Monroe. His force 
numbered 110,000. On Jan. 5, 300 Union cavalry were repuls¬ 
ed at Bethel Church where they tried to set fire to it. 

The Confederate States chose to delay or defeat the march 
of Union troops with dug-in positions and at many of the Rev¬ 
olutionary War fortifications from Big Bethel to Williams¬ 
burg. The strong defenses at Yorktown at the mouth of the 
York R. was joined to Gen. John B. Magruder's Peninsula De¬ 
fense Line that spanned to Fort Crafford on Mulberry Island at 
the junction of the Warwick and James Rivers (today’s Fort 
Eustis). At least one reporter George Townsend marvelled at 
the Confederate redoubts and six massive forts fronted by 
swamps and flooded Fields, monuments he said a credit to 
Negro labor (in Rustics in Rebellion . Univ. of N.C. Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1950). Each slave-owner in eastern Virginia was 
obliged to send one half of his males between age 16 and 50 to 
build them, he wrote. There were 140 guns along one defense 
line, 120 on another and 240 on another, as well as 10 32-lb. 
Columbiads and a pivot gun on the outskirts which McClellan 
blew up by a round on the First day of the bombardment. 

April 2 — McClellan's Army of the Potomac forces move 
to Ft. Monroe, effective force was finally counted at 68,000. 

April 4 — The 21-mile march up the Peninsula begins. 
Local accounts say the troops "stomped" up the Peninsula with 
equipment, taking food and livestock, pressing slaves into dig¬ 
ging trenches and making redoubts, and burning some homes 
as threats. Gen. Samuel P. Heintzclman's III Army Corps 
bivouacked the First night at Howard's Bridge and at Cockle- 
town (Grafton). Fired upon by Yorktown artillery, Heint- 
zelman ordered his unit to dig in. There they stayed 10 days. 

April 5 —Union bombards outer redoubts of Yorktown, 
lively skirmishes. 

April 11 — An ascension of the balloon "Intrepid" with 
Gen. Fitz-John Porter, almost became tragic when it broke 
loose from its moorings and drifted over Confederate lines in 
the morning, only luckily to be blown back by strong winds. 

April 12 — Gen. Johnston replaced Magruder as the chief 
officer, but Magruder kept command of the Yorktown sector. 
There were only 15,000 volunteers, but Magruder kept mov¬ 
ing them around giving an illusion of more troops. 

May 1 — Reinforcements from Richmond brings the Con¬ 
federate force of 15,000 up to 36,000. 

May 3 — Johnston orders the evacuation of Yorktown 
possibly preferring to meet Union troops elsewhere or to avert 
the fate of h apped British forces 81 years before at the Battle 
of Yorktown, history he had certainly learned at the Military 
Academy at West Point, though only slightly alluded to in 
articles and books. He left the 70 guns in place and delayed 
until the 4th because of heavy rains, his rear guard (James 
Longstreet's division fought the pursuing Federal force May 
5th at defensive positions at Fort Magruder east of Williams¬ 
burg, while Johnston's main force moved closer to Richmond. 

May 5 — McClellan's forces which had been amassed for 
nearly a month against Yorktown, was to attack with 42,000 
men following a heavy bombardment of 100 heavy siege guns. 


Some notes on the Merrimac and Yorktown 

About 80 New Orleans gunners and some Yorkians 
were selected from volunteers to serve on a new ship called 
The Virginia (known in the North as The Merrimac), an 
iron-clad ship with ten guns and a crew of 80. There was 
no "southern" navy to recruit from. 

March 9,1862. The Virginia, which arrived at the 
mouth of the York River, after sinking, capturing or 
running aground Five ships, met the Monitor, the turret- 
topped Northern answer in modem iron ships with its two 
guns. They traded shot for 8 hours until the Monitor 
withdrew to shallow waters where the Virginia could not 
follow. 

May 10,1862, the Virginia was run aground at Craney 
Island and burned. 

Observation balloons and photography 

Yorktown was the site of the First free flight of an observa¬ 
tion balloon over enemy lines in a war, though accidental. 
Count Zeppelin, a technical observer for the Prussian Army, 
met there with Professor Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, the Army's 
director of aeronautics, and studied lighter-than-air balloons. 
Lowe's gas generating tanks and equipment were stored at the 
Moore House. The impending battle also attracted photogra¬ 
phers because it was the First large collection of war items, also 
site of the battle for independence in the Revolutionary War. 

Perhaps he was grandstanding for an overwhelming victory. 
When McClellan found out about the evacuation (by balloon 
observation), he sent a third of his troops to hold Yorktown, 
and chased Johnston's forces with another third, and sent a 
third to West Point at the head of the York River. Telegraph by 
McClellan to Washington: "Yorktown is in our possession." 
(Th e Guns of '62 . Vol. 2. Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, NY: 


1982.) 


The generals | 


Gen. George Brinton McClellan, b. Philadelphia, graduated 
Military Academy in 1846, soldier, explorer of the west, re-dis¬ 
ciplined the Army of the Potomac which was demoralized after 
their deafeat at Bull Run. He was defeated by Lincoln for 
President in 1864. He was governor of New Jersey in 1877. He 
died at Orange, N.J. in 1885. Methodical, ambitious, over¬ 
cautious. 

Gen. John Bankhead Magruder, b. Winchester, Va., graduated 
Mil Academy in 1830, fought in Seminole and Mexican Wars, re¬ 
signed to fight with Confederacy, had victory at Big Bethel. 

After the war, he recaptured Galveston in 1863, and served in the 
Mexican Army, 1866-67. He died at Houston in 1871. Coura¬ 
geous, strict disciplinarian, persistent. 

Gen. Joseph Eggleston Johnston, b. Cherry Grove, Va.. gradu¬ 
ated Mil Academy in 1829, was in Black Hawk, Seminole and 
Mexican Wars, the latter with exceptional bravery; resigned QM 
General to go with the Confederacy. Johnston was in business 
after the war, was a Congressman 1876-78, and commisioner of 
railways, 1885-1889. Died in Washington D.C. Mar. 21, 1891. 
Perceptive, tactician, quick-witted. 

Gen. Samuel Peter Heintzelman, b. Mannheim, Pa., grad. West 
Point 1826. Indian campaigns, Mexican War. Bull Run, retired in 
Texas in 1869, d. Washington D.C. May 1,1880 at 75. 





a new defense line 
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York County's New Quarter Park 

Two of the redoubts, #12, a 3-sided redoubt in 
the vicinity of the ballfield, and #13, a carat 
shaped earthwork at Cub Dam Creek can be seen 
in New Quarter Park. See p. 4, and map on p. 3. 


On to Richmond -May 1862 


Fort Magruder was a mile east of Williamsburg 
witli a string of 14 redoubts extending along Queen 
Creek to the York River. They comprised a defense 
line built in early 1861 by soldiers also in training, 
commanded by Lt. Col. Benjamin S. Ewell who 
had resigned as president of the College of William 
and Mary at the war's outset. Many of the units 
became part of the 32nd Regiment Virginia Volun¬ 
teers. The fortifications were to deter the Union 
forces in their destined march to Richmond, capital 
of the Confederacy, should the well-known Magru¬ 
der Defense Line extending from Yorktown to 
Mulberry Island be passed or given up. 

The new Confederate army commander Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston abandoning Yorktown sur¬ 
rounded by the dug-in artillery of Gen. George B. 
McClellan's superior-in-number force and cannons, 
ordered the tactical move to a position closer to 
Richmond, and designated some of his units to 
slow the Union march by a military confrontation at 
Fort Magruder. 


* Researched, written and arranged by Dick Ivy. 
and assisted by Cheryl Sonderman and Dob 
Bigelow, and published by lire York County 
Historical Committee Substantiated additions 
or corrections are welcomed. Oct 2002 
YCMC. t’O Box 1345, Yorktown. VA 23692 


York History Series C-2.2A, Oct. 2002 
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Woodcul map from Battle s and Leaders o the Civil War by .1 Wells. 

<’onlury Co.. I8HX ('olonial Parkway route added is estimated by editor. 

Union forces were intent on chasing the Confed¬ 
erates along their muddy courses to Richmond, 
leaving behind a force to use Yorktown as a land 
base and port from which to sail tip the York River 
to West Point. 

The redoubts north of Williamsburg in York 
County were not planned by Gen. Johnston to be 
held by his troops but to be used to give him time in 
his race towards Richmond. As the battle began 
between the forces at Fort Magruder, the local army 
commander ordered units to check/man the re¬ 
doubls on its York side. The most northern unit of 
four, the 24th Virginia Regt., reportedly without 
sending scouts ahead, ran into a Union force mov¬ 
ing west that had seen the redoubls empty and had 
stopped near Redoubt //II. The encounter was 
tragic for the South there, whereas the Fort Magru¬ 
der battle claimed more Union deaths than the CSA. 

Details are unfolded on inside 






The battle at York's Redoubt #11 west 


Gc-n. 0.1 1. Hill's Division 

included 2,000 men of 
Brig. Gen. Jubal Early’s Brigade 
539 casualties (dead, wounded, missing) 

The 24th Virginia Regt* 

- from Southwest Virginia 

- At Redoubt #11, 18 killed in action, 

13 mortally wounded. 

63 wounded in action 
104 taken prisoner 

- May 3, moved from Redoubt #4 & 5 

in Yorktown to Williamsburg (12 mi.) 
arrived in rain, morning of 4th, 2 mi. 
west of Williamsburg, camped. 

- Incessant rains, knee deep mud. 

* Ralph White Gunn, ^h-YkglnlflcRegt., 
Va. Regt. Historical Series, H.E. Howard, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

The 38th Virginia Regt. 

23rd North Carolina Regt. 

both lost in the woods 
5th North Carolina Regt. 

- At Redoubt #11, 252 casualties (dead, 
wounded, missing) 


The gallantry of the Virginia 
mountaineers brought universal 
praise to the 24th. 

A captain of Her Majesty's Scotch 
Fusileers told the 24th surgeon the 
next day that he had never -not even 
during his Crimean experience-"seen 
more gallantry displayed upon a 
field of battle.'' 

Gen. Hancock declared that the 
24th should have the word "Immor¬ 
tal" inscribed on its banner. As it 
was, the gallantry of the 24th was 
duly recognized by on-the-scene 
commander Maj. Gen. James Long- 
street ordering Williamsburg to be 
inscribed on the 24th’s banner. 

Other references on the battle 

Earl Hastings Jr., David Hastings, A Pitiless 

Rain - Battle of Williamsburg 1862. White Mane 

Publ Co. Shlppensburg, Pa., 1997 

Sears, Stephen W., The Peninsula Campaig n. 

Ticknor & Fields. N.Y., 1992 

Quarstein. John V., The Civil War on the 

Virgi nia Peninsula. Arcadia, Dover, N.H.„ 

1997. A pictorial trip. Virginia War Museum, 

NN. 


While the battle was underway at Fort Magruder (parapets 9' 
thick, the frontal wet ditches were 10' wide, 9' deep), Union com¬ 
mander Brig. Gen. Edwin V. Sumner learned that two redoubts on 
the left of Fort Magruder in York County were unmanned, and sent 
Brig. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock's brigade to capture and occupy 
them. 

Perhaps at the same time, also realizing that the land to the left 
of Fort Magruder was an undefended highway for passage of 
Union troops or a way to get surrounded at Fort Magnider, Divi¬ 
sion commander Maj. Gen. D. H. Hill ordered Early's Brigade 
(24th and 38th Virginia Regiments) to the left wing, and his own 
23rd and 5th N.C. Regiments on the right. About 2,000 men in all. 

The 24th had moved west along the Yorktown Rd. often in 
knee-deep and axle-deep mud May 3 arriving at Williamsburg on 
Sunday morning May 4. Without tents, they bivouacked 2 miles 
west, then moved to the campus of the College of William & Mary. 
By afternoon, Fort Magruder was under attack, while General 
Jubal A. Early's brigade moved into a wheat field opposite the 
wooded area where the Redoubt was and now occupied by Union 
troops trying to bomb Fort Magruder. It was about 4 p.m. 

Tired but intent, troops were ordered to fix bayonets and 
charge through the undergrowth of the rain-soaked woods to take 
the Union force, though not knowing precisely its location, but 
followed the sounds of cannon firing. The 24th had not sent out a 
reconnaissance, a later criticism. They went a half-mile before they 
sighted the enemy in the open area right of Redoubt #11. They 
stayed camouflaged behind a fence in a clearing, suddenly realiz¬ 
ing they were the only unit of the four there. The Va. 38th and the 
N.C. 23rd on the move with them were still lost in the woods. 

Early shouted "Follow me" and the regiment picked up and 
followed braving musket and artillery fire from Hancock's 5 regi¬ 
ments and 10 artillery guns. Early was severely wounded in the 
shoulder and in shock was taken from the field, and 8 company 
and regimental officers were also wounded, but the men continued 
forward under the leadership of Maj. Richard Maury. About 10-15 
minutes passed, and the 24th was pushing back Hancock's forces 
(5th Wisconsin) across a field. Following the noise of battle, the 
5th N.C. moved up to support the fight to the cheers of the men of 
the 24th, spurring them on even more intensely. Hancock's forces 
moved back to the protection of the redoubt. Firing ceased briefly. 

Maury was ready for the 24th to attack the redoubt, had 
formed the line of battle and was prepared to charge, when word 
from General Hill who had arrived on the battlefield with the 5th 
Regt., which also suffered tremendous casualties and saw the 
situation, ordered them to fall back (towards Richmond). As the 
24th men struggled back through the woods to the safety of their 
camps, some were captured by Union patrols in the woods. 
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Battle of Williamsburg 
May 5, 1862 


The battle over 

About 3 a.m., May 6th, the troops 
at Fort Magruder and the line evac¬ 
uated hurriedly by orders as planned 
to go on to Richmond along with 
Hill and Jubal's able men. The 
wounded still laying in the field of 
battle at Redoubt 11 were taken to 
the field hospital at Fort Magruder 
that day, treated by military and 
civilian doctors. 

The Union forces (N.Y., Wise., 
Pa., and 6th Me.) sent to man the 
redoubts on the right of Fort Ma¬ 
gruder were 4,000 strong led by 
Brig. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock. 
As they approached the redoubts, he 
did send scouts ahead to see if they 
were approachable. His losses were 
also great in the battle: he reported 
129 losses. Most of those were in 
the 5th Wisconsin. 

The Battle of Williamsburg was 
costly. The Union suffered 2,239 
casualties to the CSA's 1,503. Of the 
Union figure, 456 died, and 1,410 
wounded, and 373 missing. 

Maps aren't always exact. The 24lh map 
didn't show Redoubt #14 and #12 and 
#13 seemed out of place. Editor changed 
it to what he thinks. 

(below) Union forces repulsing the 
attack of the 24th Regiment. Note the 
corner of wall of Redoubt #11), today on 
private property, reached on the left of 
Williamsburg-bound Colonial Parkway 
across from the park. The Parkway was 
built over the road at the battleground in 
the 30s. The art from a sketch by Alfred 
R.Waud of Harper's Weekly. 
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trails, softball field, volleyball court, horseshoe courts, and the 
amenities. 

To gel there from the Colonial Parkway, take the Queens 
Lake exit, turn right onto W. Queens Drive, left on L.nkeshead 
Dr. (houses on both sides). The park is at the end of the road. 

From the west on Rt. 143, turn on Penniman Rd., left on 
Hubbard Lane. Alter an underpass, turn right on Lakcshcad 
Dr. Open 7 days a wk. Memorial Day to Labor Day, 8 am to 8 
pm. Otherwise, weekends during daylight hours. For info, call 
York County Parks & Recreation, 757 890-3513. 

The York redoubts at the defense line 

Redoubts //II &. 14 are on the south side of the Colonial 
Parkway, driving to Williamsburg. 

#14 is first on the west side of Jones Mill Pond in the 
woods. The NPS has a marker on the side of the road telling 
about it. Square, the redoubt is 50 yards on each side and 
about 9 ft. up from the ditch. Its exterior sides arc steep. 

#11 is in Ihc woods 100 yards from the Parkway. The 
redoubt, pictured above, is overgrown with trees, a 60 yard 
square. The lop of the redoubt is an eroded 6-10' wide. This is 
the redoubt where Hancock was headquartered and his troops 
retreated to at the attack of the 24th Virginia Regt. There is no 
marker at Ihc site despite the loss of life there. I hc properly is 
privately owned. 

Redoubts #12 and 13 are northsidc, in New Quarter Park. 

#12 is 3 -sided with an open span in the rear of 40 yards. 
The county is considering at this time clearing some of the 
growth that partially hides it, making it visible and friendlier 
to visitors. Behind the baseball diamond at New Quarter, the 
earthwork wall along the Queens Creek Drive is about 10' 
high. It might have been occupied for a short time by Brig. 
Gen. W. F. Smith's Brigade following Hancock's request for 
them to occupy the redoubts. 

#13 was a critical carat-shaped fortification across from 
the Cub Creek dam bridge a half mile cast of #12. It is 70 
yards across. The top wall is 25' and the ditch about 6-8' deep. 
Smith's Brigade went by this way, but no action at the redoubt. 
If it was manned, it could have held off large troop numbers. 
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New Quarter before the park 

The Civil Wat delcnse hue was not the first such to be 
constructed at New Quarter. In 1632. parcels of land along 
Queen Creek were granted to persons who would occupy the 
land and build a palisade between Archers Hope Creek from 
the James River and Queen Creek from the Pnmunkey River 
to help protect the Peninsula including Jamestown against 
possible Indian raids as disastrous as the 1622 Massacre. Five 
persons became patentees of 50-acre lots on the southside of 
Queen Creek. The men were John Hartwell, Richard Jones, 
Robert Booth, John Bell, and William Tayloe. Bchiml them 
on the south was Samuel Watkeyes. Robert Vaulx, who 
bought up many of them in the 1640s, built his Vaulx Hall 
home oil the northsidc ol Queen Creek. 

In 1723, Robert "King" Carter owned the land. "New 
Quarter" was the one of the "quarters of land" so named by 
him in 1732 in his diary. His farms there were overseen by 
William Camp. Carter died in 1756. loind passed to Grand¬ 
son Carter Burwcll and later to his son Nathaniel Bunvell. 
flic New Quarter farm produced much wool from sheep, veal, 
pork, butter, and tobacco lor markets, and foods for local use. 
later ownership in the 1800s still used the area for fanning. 

Al ter the Civil War, sharecroppers farmed there and in the 
curly 1900s, farming ceased and it became (reed and wild. 

Today, it's a 545-acre park of York Co. with a picnic- 
pavilion for 120 people, adjacent barbecue pavilion, hiking 
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Yankees in Yorktown 
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Union wealth of ordnance and ammunition on Yorktown's beach in 1862 
shipped to Yorktown to support McClellan's Peninsula forces. In the distance 
along the beach are 7-8 cohered wagons and a covered pier. Above them is a . 
tobacco warehouse or two. At right is the William Rogers house and bam. A 
Brady & Co. image from the USA Military History Institute. * Researched, writ¬ 
ten and arranged by Dick Ivy and published by the York County Historical Com¬ 
mittee, P.O. Box 601, Yorktown, VA 23690. Comments, additions, welcomed. 











While the fortifications defending it amazed 
me, the village of Yorktown disappointed me, 
I marvelled that so paltry a settlement should 
have been twice made historic. — George Alfred 
Townsend in Rustics In Rebellion^ U.ofN.C. Press, 1950. 


Yorktown was occupied by Union forces for at least a 
year from evidence. Some Union marines came ashore from 
a gunboat at 9 a.m., on May 4 and raised the flag in York¬ 
town as they cheered loudly. Only a few Negro women and 
babies were in the town. The rear guard which had kept a 
Confederate presence there with bonfires and cannon firing 
hastily left as the marines landed. Some were taken prisoner. 
The town, Union reports read, was "most squalid and filthy. 

.. An abundance of flour and a large quantity of meat, salt 
and fresh, was left. All the tents (some slashed, others with 
Yankee caricatures) were left, but no horses or wagons." 

A Baltimore report also sympathetic to the Union had a 
lengthy report on May 5 which read that General Magruder 
had slept in the Nelson House (Lucy Nelson's house) the 
night before the evacuation. Four letters adressed to "the 
first Yankee who comes" and to Gen. McClellan signed by 
Adjutant Terry, C.S.A.M., and to "Abe Lincoln." 

"Gen. McClellan: 

You will be surprised to hear of our departure at this stage of 
the game, leaving you in possession of this worthless town, but the 
fact is, McClellan, we have other engagements to attend to. and we 
can't wail any longer. Our boys arc getting sick of this damned 
place and the hospital likewise, so good bye for a little while." 

However, the Union forces were not going to bypass 
Yorktown. They needed it as a river access to Richmond 
and as a Federal Supply Center for logistics and materiel. 

The courthouse was the ordnance storehouse, 44' long by 24' 
wide, it had a shallow porch, and full-height columns in 
front, according to Colonial Yor ktown's Main Street. Nat'l 
Park Service, edited by Charles Hatch, 1980. On the night 
of Dec. 16,1863, the gunpowder stores exploded demolish¬ 
ing the building, the jail behind, the Swan Tavern across the 
street, and the Lightfoot House on Ballard St. 

The beach front was loaded with supplies. The siege 
train for the 1st Connecticut Heavy Artillery was loaded on 
steamers in May 1862 on a wharf built opposite the William 
Rogers house. Throughout 1863, Union forces published 
"The Cavalier” edited by 1st Lt. J. Hiram Champion, M.A., 
8th Independent N.Y. Battery. Yorktown was the headquar¬ 
ters of the 4th Army Corps, commanded by Maj. Gen. E. D. 
Keyes. Secretary of War Seward visited Yorktown . The 
streets had been renamed for Union generals.* 

The 9tli New York Regt. beat the 51st New York, 38- 
19 in Bats (hit the runner with a softball). 

*The two reports were published in an article by Nan Brown in 
The York Town Crier, Dec. 17.1986. Thanks to Crier Editor 
Beth Meisner for information from "The Cavalier". More in a 
future issue along with other Civil War photos. 

An empty town. Main Street of Yorktown looking west The 
building with the bell tower is the county courthouse. The 
building on the extreme left Is the Custom House. (Brady photo, 
1862)_- 



Federal Naval Battery on the bluff behind 'Nelson (Grace) church' in Brady & Company's George Barnard’s July 1862 photo image. The rail fence 
to the left of the church is on Church St Left of the gun are tin cans of lead or iron balls and stands of grapeshot. and clusters of iron projectiles 
fired like a scatter-load from the cannon. It was nearly the same spot where Magruder had had his battery. 

























The Sessions House (I). The Nelson House was used as a hospital. Note the tents. (Photo by M. B. Brudy, 1862) 


Tending wounded at Yorktown 

American philanthropist Dorothea Lynde Dix was chief 
of Hospital Services, Sanitary Commission, of the U.S. and by 
establishing institutions for the insane placed her in the annals 
of the noblest examples of humanity. In Yorktown, her head¬ 
quarters in 1862 was the Nelson House which was to be 
used as a hospital. 

She sent a few Lily of the Valley to welcome Harriet 
Douglas Whetten from Massachusetts, a volunteer nurse in 
the Civil War* and wanted to see her. Whetten said she offer¬ 
ed to work in the hospital. Dix thought she as an experienced 
nurse might be more useful in Washington. She struggled 
with it, but stayed on the hospital transports. "The work here is 
very real and very hard and actual nursing," Whetten wrote. 

She arrived on May 8th at Yorktown’s only pier, damaged 
from Union shelling, from the Steamer Nellv Baker from Fort 
Monroe and was to sail on the Ocean Queen ■ loaded with 800 
men, that night. She and her luggage sat on the dock for 3 
hours. She reported on "the long train of Army waggons 
drawn by 6 or 8 mules, a crowd of hundreds of soldiers on the 
shore busy as ants, some swimming the cavalry & artillery 
horses all working in what to me seemed inexplicable con¬ 
fusion, the wharf covered with boxes filled with shell, stores, 

&c, great bales of hay, troops of mules and horses, biting and 
squealing mules." An old doctor told her not to sail on the 
Queen, "it would be almost certain death. There were 900 
men on board, lying in 3 tiers below, and all over die decks, 
chiefly typhoid fever and dysentary patients." 

With a request for brandy & quinine for the trip, she was 
ready to sail after breakfast when one of the other nurses, Mrs. 
Devel who wanted to go home, asked to take her place. 

Nurses lived aboard a tug, the Wilson Small, until wound¬ 
ed were brought from West Point. 

jn 


She reported that the courthouse was occupied by the 
First U.S. Sharpshooters (Col. Hiram Berdan). She visited die 
prison where rebels were confined, and Main Street where 
there were old houses and ruins of a few. On the 9lh, Brig. 
Gen. John H. Martindale's Brigade of the Third Corps embark¬ 
ed for West Point She went to see them off, a Col. Arden who 
had befriended her, was with the unit. "All along the beach 
lay men on the sand, asleep, their faces covered widi the capes 
of their coats — having been up, and I think marching, part of 
die night." She said that several bridges were made of boats. 
"The river is crowded with vessels, from incessant little tugs 
to large steamers — this time last week there were only one or 
two schooners to be seen now and then." 

Whetten told about a captain with a large "plaistcr" on his 
head at dinner who had been shot by a rebel sharpshooter who 
had shot two of his men in the eyes seconds before. She sailed 
May 9th for West Point "within 2 1/2 miles of the enemy". On 
May 19th, she was the chief care for 200 wounded men from 
the Battle of Williamsburg, some of them which had been 
lying in the woods for two days. She was among the group 
serving casualties from Fair Oaks and Seven Pines May 31. 

On June 27 on the Steamer Spaulding from New York, they 
look on 30 wounded from a skirmish, but the next day at 
Yorktown, she received about 230 from the hospitals, mosdy 
convalescents, and took them to New York hospitals. She 
went back and forth from the war areas aboard hospital trans¬ 
ports until August '62 when she was given a supervisory nurs¬ 
ing position in Rhode Island. She served until June 27, '65. 

* From "A Volunteer Nurse in the Civil War, The Letters of 
Harriet Douglas Whetten" edited by Paul H. Haas, and donated by 
Eliot Fitch of Milwaukee to the Manuscripts Library of the State 
Historical Soc. of Wisconsin. Donated to this editor by the late Roy 
Ketner, Yorktown. Bold facing is the editor's. 





York County History Series #C-4 (Feb. 1997) 

Our Confederate soldiers buried here 


by Frank Green, Poquoson* 

I began to develop an interest in researching and rec¬ 
ording confederate grave sights while researching my own 
Confederate ancestry. I have been researching cemeteries 
for over a year and have nearly 100 names written down 
from cemeteries in York County, Poquoson, Hampton, 
Newport News, and Gloucester and Mathews Counties. 

The method used was to write down names and birth- 
dates of men in the cemetery and confirm Their veteran 
status by consulting the following references: 

1) Virginia State Archives * 

2) 32nd Virginia Infantry by Les Jensen, 1990, Howard, 
Lynchburg, Va. (at York County Library) 

3) A s hl a nd Ji.edford. and Jityloi Light Arunvry by Marilyn 


Brewer Kolezar 


Stewart Sifakis 

6) 3rd Virginia Cavalry bv Thomas P. Nanzig 

7) Official Records of the Confederate and Union Armies 

During the War of Rebellion 
Life dates were copied from the stones and were 
checked to see if they had had Confederate service. Any 
Union graves were also recorded. There's one so far. 

The results are put on computer disk and when service 
confimation is made, the results are printed out. So far 
York County and Poquoson have been completed. 

The information on the stones was obtained by either 
visiting the cemetery or consulting a book on local cem¬ 
eteries. One book consulted was Poquoson and Some 
York County Cemeteries bv Jessie Fay Forrest. The final 
results were given to the Magruder/Ewell Camp# 99 of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans and to the York County 
Historical Committee. This work is also available to 
anybody who might benefit from it. 

I would like to add from a personal perspective that 
this project is a tribute to the men who fought for the CSA 
and are buried under these stones. These men fought, 
survived, and came home to live out their lives. Instilled 
in these men’s mind were the memories of the horrors of 
war that stayed with them throughout their days. 


These men fought for a cause that they 
thought just. They were men of all walks of life 
who came when their country called. They 
performed their duty for their state, their neigh¬ 
bors and their families. They performed their 
duty, a word that General Robert E. Lee once 
described as the most beautiful in the English 
language and dedicated his life to it. I am hop¬ 
ing that this project will bring attention to the 
final resting places of these Confederate veter¬ 
ans, which are truly places of honor below 
stones of glory ... 

honored in *18 local cemeteries, p. 2,4 


* Edited and designed by Dick Ivy and published the 52 
York County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 601, <OV 
Yorktown, VA 23690, and its research sub-committee^ 
of which Green is a working member, and soldier photos 
and additional information on burials (+) from member 
Tim Smith of Dare. We welcome documented correc- _ 
tions and additions to this fact sheet and help in complet¬ 
ing the history of York County. 
















Providence United Methodist Church 
Located off Dare Road in York County. Founded in the late 
1840’s by a grant of land from the estafe of Edward Davis, 
whose stone is the oldest in the cemetery. The present church 
building is the third at that location. During the Civil War, 
church members wrote a letter to Union Gen. Erasmus Keyes 
asking that the church not be destroyed or desecrated. General 
Keyes honored the church members wishes by ordering that the 
church be left alone. 

Name_Birih_D ea th_Unit 

Peter Green 11/11/1832—10/23/1905 Bedford Lt. Arty 
Hardy H.Womom 8/25/1845—3/29/1901 Co.I, 32nd Va.Inf 
Solornan Wainwright 2/21/1842—5/16/08 Co.C, 32nd Va.Inf 
John W. Burt 11/20/1837-10/31/1911 Co.I, 32nd Va Inf. 
Merritt Moore 3/11/1840-5/22/1907 Co.K, 32nd Va.Inf. 

William D.Watson-4/18/1863 Co.I, 32nd Va.Inf 

John F. White 5/23/1834 —1/2/1922 Co.K, 32nd Va.Inf. 
Thomas Chandler 1/1/1837 — 8/26/1916 Co.I, 32nd Va.Inf 
Joseph B.Hogge 3/26/1844—3/25/1918 Bedford Lt. Arty 

Lemuel Ironmonger 9/22/1841—-2/24/1929 Co. H, 6th Va.Inf. 
Jesse Wainwright 1/27/1832-11/26/1893 Co.K, 32nd Va.Inf. 
■fThomas Sparrer 1832 - 12/24/1872 Co. H, 5th Va. Cav. 
+ William Sterling Cosnahan's Btry. 

Note: All veterans shown as serving with the Bedford Lt. Artillery 
were originally with Cosnahan's Battery of the Peninsula Artillery. 

Old Bethel Baptist Cemetery 

This cemetary is located on Big Bethel Road, York County, at 
the sight of the first Bethel Baptist Church. It is located on the 
edge of the Big Bethel Battlefield and the church is referred to 
in reports on the Skirmish at Big Bethel. There is a monument 
to the battle at the site. 

John Nettles Nov. 12,1841 Nov. 2, 1908 32nd Va. Inf. 
John Thomas 1817 1869 115 Va. Militia 

Sgt. George R. Cox Co. 1,32nd Va. Inf. 

Grafton Christian Church 

Built as a Baptist church in the 1830’s, it is located on Brick 
Church Road in the Grafton area of York County. It was used 
as a hospital during the Civil War. There is a Union cannon 
ball lodged in the eastern wall of the church building. 

Name Birth _ Death_ _ U nit.,—Marked 

Thomas W. Lee Oct. 3 1837 - Apr. 2 1900 Co. H, 32nd Va no 
Wm. P. Chapman Jul. 23 1848 May 4 ’22 Co.K, 32nd Va no 
Miles Burcher Jan. 11 1835 - Nov.26 '07 Co.K, 32nd Va no 
William Cox Jan 9,1843 - May 23, '03 Co. H, 32nd Va. no 
Thomas DeAlba Nov.15 1842-Dec.27'18 2nd Florida no 
Thomas Amory Sept. 24 1834 - Mar. 16 '16 Co. 1,32nd Va Inf 
Thomas M. Curtis Sept.20 '27 - Jul. 11 '92 Co.K, 32nd Va Inf 
+ Wm.Abram Tennis 3/10/1829-9/2/1885 Co. B, 3rd Va.Cav. 

+Grace Church Cemetery 

Church St., Yorktown 

Thomas Newman 1843 - 1902 Bedford Lt Arty 

+ Ironmonger family Cemetery 

No stones - Seaford . 

Wm. Wesley Ironmonger 10/4/43 -10/3/61 Co. I, 32nd Va. Inf. 



Frank Green shows stone of ancestor Peter Green at Providence 
Church cemetery, (grave photos by editor) 


Zion United Methodist Church 

Located on Seaford Road, Seaford, York County, the present 
church is the third one on that site. The cemetery is across 
Seaford Road from the church. The church, founded in 1822, 
is the second oldest Methodist church in die York/Poquoson 
area. During the Civil War, the Union soldiers tore down the 
church and used die boards to build a hospital in Yorktown. 

The church was rebuilt in 1866 and die present church was 
built in 1950. 

Name_ Birth Death _Unit MarkedZ 

William T. Hudgins Mar. 26 ’34 -Nov.15 '12 Bedford Arty- no 
Robert Stroud Apr.20 1832-May 7 T9 Co. F, 32nd Va.Inf. no 
William Creed Haskins 1840 - 1884 Co. 1,32nd Va. Inf. no 
Arthur Henry Shield 1842 1889 Co. 1,32nd Va Inf. no* 

Thomas B. Shield-Co. F, 32nd Va Inf. no* 

* Moved from family cemetery on what became Amoco Oil Refinery 
property to Zion cemetery. 

Hopkins, Cook, Smith Cemetery# 

Located behind 516 Yorktown Road. Tabb area of York Co. 

Name Bom Died _ Unit Southern Cross?. 

Rob't H. Hopkins 11/14/1839 - 4/15/90 Co. 1,32nd Va.Inf unk 
Thos. Jefferson Crandol 4/13/43-9/7/11 CoB, 3rd Va.Cav. unk 
Leroy R.Hogge 5/29/1840-12/21/1909 Bedford Lt. Arty, unk 
William Gibbs 3/29/1837- 11/11/1896 32nd Va.Inf. unk 
Capt. Wm. Stores 10/15/41 - 9/10/14 Co. 1,32nd Va. Inf. unk 
John Presson 1842-1932 Co. 1,32nd Va. Inf. unk 

+Thorpeland - Sinclair Cemetery 

Robert Keith Curtis 7/27/1834 - 6/27/1913 Co. B, 3rd Va. Cav. 

+ Sinclair Family Cemetery 

Located in Tabb Va. 

Fayette Sinclair Jul. 28 1827 —Oct. 21 1902 3rd Va.Cavalry 


Ml 




Thomas J. Crandol 

Courtesy Tilford Crandol 


Robert K. Curtis 

Courtesy Betty Ennis 


Robert J. Forrest 

Courtesy Jessie Forrest 


Believed to be 
Peter Green 
Courtesy Frank & Billy Green 



Leroy R. Hogge Lemuel M. Ironmonger James P. Moore John Presson 

Courtesy Mrs. Eugene Hoge Courtesy Mrs. Edith Lee Courtesy Chris Freeman Courtesy Kirby T. Smith 



Fayette Sinclair Thomas W. Sparrer William A. Tennis Steven W. Ward 

Courtesy Mrs. Betty Ennis Courtesy Mrs. Thelma Hansford Courtesy Jess Simonson Courtesy Mrs. Phyllis Atkinson 
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+ Smithville Cemetery 

Located on Yorktown Rd., Tabb 

Thos. Franklin Smith 1/24/1827 - 3/10/1896 Cosnahan's Btry. 
Wm. Morris Presson 1837 - 1912 Cosnahan's Btry. 

The 32nd from local units 

Units accepted intoCSA service, 32nd Virginia Infantry 
Jul. 1,1861. Some renumbering Aug. 61. 

Co. A - Wythe Rifles. Quartered at Grace Church. Served 
meals on flat gravestones in cemetery, May '61. (Jensen) 

Co. F - Nelson Guads. 

Co. G - Lee's Guards (CapL Frank Lee) (became Co. K) 

Co. H - Warwick Beauregards. Operated out of Cockletown. 
mfg. gun carriages for 32-pounders, also worked out of Macy's 
Sawmill on the Warrick. Started out as Co. B. 

Co. 1 - York Rangos, Capt. William Stores, cdr. 

Co. K - Washington Artillery (Hampton). At Grace in May, at 
Ship Point, in June.Transferred to 1st Va. Artillery. 

(+) Cosnahan's Battery started first as Co. I, The Peninsula 
Artillery. They were transferred to the 1st Virginia Artillery as 
Co. G, Magruder Light Artillery under Thomas Jefferson Page, 
on Oct. 4, 1862. LL John Donnel Smith and 45 men of this 
battery were transferred to the Bedford Light Artillery. This 
included the men from York County who enlisted in Cosna¬ 
han's Battery. If the veteran is listed here as Cosnahan's Bat¬ 
tery, he did not leave the Peninsula. If he is listed as Bedford 
Light Artillery, he probably served a majority of the war. 

James City Troop became Co. H, 5th Va. Cavalry. 

The Old Dominion Dragoons became Co. B, 3rd Va. Cavalry. 


Poquoson cemeteries 

Weston Cemetery 

Located towards the end of Poquoson Ave, it is one of the 
area’s oldest cemeteries with graves dating to the 1700’s. 

Name Born _DM _Unit Southern Cross 

Thomas Amory Stone in pieces Co. 1,32nd Va.Inf. no 

James Newton -2/3/1915 Co. I, 32nd Va. Inf. no 

Rev.Edward Hopkins 6/16/21 -6/6/74 Co. K, 32nd Va.Inf. no 
Joseph Bunting 10/12/1841-1/14/1923 Co. 1,32nd Va. Inf. no 
Robert J. Forrest 12/25/36 - 5/14/07 Co. F, 32nd Va. Inf. yes* 
Henry Simpson 3/17/T42—2/12/1931 32nd Va. Inf. no 

George W. Firth 2/22/1835 - 6/24/1924 Co. F, 32nd Va.Inf. no 
Steven Wesley Ward 2/10/40- 8/10'90 Co. F, 32nd Va. Inf. no 
Henry H. Forrest 9/22/1818 - 8/18/1892 Co. F, 32nd Va Inf.no 
John Huggett '*1825 -1889 Co. 1,32nd Va. Inf. 

‘Color bearer during Battle of Sharpsburg, : 


Emmaus Baptist Church 

This church was founded in the 1880’s and is located on 
Yorktown Road, Poquoson. 

Addison Hogge 11/21/1841-12/30/1887 Co.I, 32nd Va.Inf. no 
John T. Womom 51511835 -6/22/1918 Co.I, 32nd Va. Inf. no 
Edward B. Moore 7/17/1820-4/20/1895 Co. I, 32nd Va. Inf no 

Smith Cemetery #1 

Located across from 257 Wythe Creek Road, Poquoson. 
Thomas Phillips 7/6/1838-10/14/1915 Co. I, 32nd Va. Inf* 

* He also served as blockade runner, and was sheriff of York County 
1890-1915. Listed as a captain indicated his maritime service 

Topping Cemetery# 

Located at 85 Bunting Lane, Poquoson. 

David Hopkins 6/20/1833-4/2/1901 Co.K, 32nd Va. Inf. Unk 

Wainwright Cemetery 

Located at 650 Poquoson Ave., Poquoson 

John T. Bradshaw 7/8/1834-3/10/1924 Co.I, 32nd Va. Inf. no. 

Moore Family Cemetery# 

Located at 46 Shoreline Drive, Poquoson. 

James P. Moore 9/8/1834—2/5/1915 Co. 1,32nd Va. Inf. unk 

Tabernacle Methodist Church 

Located on Poquoson Ave., across from the Municipal Bldg. 
The oldest Methodist church in the York/Poquoson area was 
founded in 1818. The present church is about 1/2 mile east of 
the original location. 

Silas Cox 1/22/1843 -5/3/1887 32nd Va.Inf. no 

Phillips/Carmines Cemetery 

This is one of the area’s larger private cemeteries and is located 
behind 55 Rens Road, Poquoson. 

Enoch Cox 7/10/1828-3/1875 Co. K, 32nd Va. Inf. no 
George B. Cox -5/22/1834 - 8/14/1908 Co. 1,32nd Va. Inf. no 


# From notes on cemeteries from Jessie Fay Forrest's ] 
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York History Series #C-6 (March 2000) 


Yorktown's home 
for freed slaves 


Map of the Slabtown area, 1867, p. 3 


An unidentified corner of Slab Town still In existence In Oct. 1963 


(Photo courtesy of National Park Service, Colonial National Historical Park) 

By Bob Bigelow (Lt. Col., USAF, Ret.) Union forces t(K>k oyer Yor ktown in May 1862, and 


Slabtown was a legacy of slavery but, more important 
than that, for thousands in the midst of the Civil War it 
was a stepping stone on the path to emancipation. 

On June 1863, when Union Gen. Isaac Wistar took 
command of Fort Yorktown, he not only brought mili¬ 
tary order to the place but directed the creation of a com¬ 
munity of wooden huts for the thousands of ex-slaves 
who had converged on Yorktown. His motive may have 
been expediency to clear the port facilities, but the town 
built with slabs of wood on the old Revolutionary War 
battlefield became a home and community that endured 
to a degree almost a hundred years. 

Wistar of the 71st Pennsylvania Regt., had been severely 
wounded in early Civil War battles at Ball's Bluff (Va.) and 
Antietam (Md.), and sought to resign from the Army due to 
disability. At the urging of Secretary of War Edwin M. Stan¬ 
ton, he stayed on active duty and was given command of a 
brigade in the defenses of Suffolk, Va. When CSA Gen. James 
Longstreet withdrew and Confederate efforts to retake the 
southside of Hampton Roads were eased, Union Gen. John 
Adams Dix, commander of Eastern Virginia and North Caro¬ 
lina, ordered Wistar to take his troops to Yorktown. 

Transporting his brigade of 4 regiments and a battery of 
artillery by 4 steamers from southside, he soon arrived at Fort 
Yorktown. On attempting to report, he found the commanding 
officer, an ex-newspaper editor, incapacitated with malaria. He 
also noted that "the general conditions of affairs was the most 
disgusting I have ever seen in a military post." 

Within the couple of hundred acres that were fortifications, 
the troops were dirty, idle and neglected. Also there were thou¬ 
sands of refugee ex-slaves (also called contraband) maintained 
on government rations. They were idle and living under any 

More on p. 2 


used it as a river access to Richmond and as a supply 
center for logistics and materiel. Maj. Gen. E. D. 
Keyes was commander of his 4th Army Corps, head¬ 
quartered there. Streets were renamed after Union 
generals, (see History Series "Yankees in Yorktown") 

Following President Abraham Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation on Jan. 1, 1863, it was estimated by a Federal 
office that 70,(XX) Blacks had gathered during the war to 
Hampton, Newport News, Norfolk and Yorktown. -Whenilifi 
Yan kees Cfline. by George West, edited by Parke Rouse, Dielz Press, 
Richmond, 1977 

Stafford Cook of York County told a neighbor he was go¬ 
ing to sell his slaves further South whereupon they fled to 
Yorktown. - Notes from Black Confederates an d Afro Yankees 
in Civil War Virginia , by Ervin L. Jordan Jr, University Press, 
Charlottesville 

Prior to the Civil War, there was no public education for 
Blacks in the South. More than 100 teachers, missionaries and 
assistants now provided elementary and religious instruction at 
7 places in Tidewater Virginia including Yorktown. A Northern 
missionary described the outskirts of Yorktown as a "City of 
Negro cabins" each with low doorways, dim lighting, and 
crowded but neat. ’ 

A Freedmen's school for Black children was founded at 
York in June 1864. It consisted of a day school of 300 stu¬ 
dents and a night school for adults. Nearby also in Slab- 
town, residents had their own school With 400 students. 



Edited and designed by Dick Ivy and published by 
the York County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 
1345, Yorktown, VA 23692, and its research sub-com¬ 
mittee of which Bob is a member. We welcome docu¬ 
mented corrections and additions to this fact sheet 
and help in completing the history of York County. 
757 898-5090. dickivy@two-rivers.com 

















Shiloh Baptist Church served 
more than Yorktown's freed 

Rev. John Carey, a former slave and resident of York-iown 
at that time, wanted a church for those of his color. He knew 
Rev. Jermiah Asher, pastor of Shiloh Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia who was a Union Army chaplain, and asked trim 
to help organize. After consultation and much debate, the local 
church was organized and set apart in 1863. Carey was elected 
pastor. 

The church was built of logs covered with vertical boards, 
and was on government property. It attracted many worship¬ 
pers, even outside of Yorktown, many coming to live in 
Slabtown. Some Quaker women from the North also taught 
"the three Rs" there, to children and adults as well. 

In 1893, a new church building was built across from the 
Civil War cemetery on the corner of Cook and what is now 
Route 704. It burned in 1897. 

The next year, the foundation was laid for a new church 
built on the corner of Goosley Road and Route 17, 

Edited from the History of Shiloh Baptist Chuivh, Part I. 

Teaching started before July 1863 

Rev. Mr. Lowrey, the agent of the American Missionary 
Association, who came to this place week before last to labor 
among the contrabands, is establishing schools and showing 
great energy in trying to belter their condition. The schools are 
largely attended. The one held at the church, we should think, 
numbers nearly 300 pupils. If there is a place on the face of the 
earth where labor of this kind is needed, it is here. 

(an item in The Cavalier, the weekly paper for Fort Yorktown of Mny 
26,1863, courtesy of The York Town Crier's Beth Meisncr. It called 
the hospital at the Nelson House, the Nelson General Hospital). 

Federals gave direction to 
establish Black freedoms 

The term Freemen referred to Blacks freed by the Emanci¬ 
pation Proclamation. The War Dept, was suddenly charged 
with their care, finding them homes and work, and preparing 
them for integration in While society. In 1865, the Congress 
passed an act creating a bureau of the War Dept, to handle the 
effort. It was called Freedmen's Bureau and lasted to 1869. 
They sold lands to families ultimately. The bureau instituted 
marriage for Blacks and keeping records, and started and 
funded free schools for them at many places, including the 
Freedmen's Seminary. The bureau's educational work extended 
to 1872. Military commanders were made assistant commis¬ 
sioners to carry out the work at their military posts. Hence, 
many Blacks sought refuge at those places. Some claimed it 
was reinstating white mastery. Actually, it was both good and 
bad. 

The Freedman's Bureau was effective in establishing a 
continuing growth of education for Blacks, established Howard 
and Hampton Institutes among others. Education was perhaps 
its most important contribution, and insuring ownership of 
land, and equal rights in courts at least by law if not always by 
practice, (source: abbreviated from Encyclopedia Americana 
entries.) 


Slabtown - from p. I 

ragged shelter amid filth, poverty, disease and death. Corrup¬ 
tion was rampant with a host of sutlers [government approved 
sellers to military garrisons], in addition to selling food and 
liquor to the troops joined petty dealers and self-styled Yankee 
preachers practicing every scam imaginable. 

General Wistar, though subordinate to the existing com¬ 
mander, posted his militarily efficient brigade outside the 
"mess" at Yorktown. He kept his troops hard at work patrolling, 
drilling, and picketing. He refused any mixing or interference 
from other troops, sutlers or refugees. At the same time, he 
requested that he and his unit be transferred to the Army of the 
Potomac in northern Virginia. Instead, and to his surprise, he 
was ordered to assume command of Yorktown immediately, 
and also of the Military District of Eastern Virginia. The inept, 
incapacitated previous commander was relieved of his post and 
recalled to some obscure duty in Washington, D.C. 

After quickly restoring military order, Wistar then sup¬ 
ported Gen. Dix's efforts to pressure Richmond while Gen. 
Robert E. Lee's Confederate Army raided the north in the 
Gettysburg Campaign. After this, he turned his attention back 
to Fort Yorktown. As one of the initial steps taken to clear out 
the fortifications and port facilities, a large area of the old 
battlefield was surveyed and laid out to build cabins and 
provide a place for the refugees in the District. 

A sawmill was requisitioned and with the help of some 
soldiers, the refugees soon built a town. The soldiers called it 
Slabtown. Just as important as providing decent shelter was the 
necessity of dealing with the greedy "rogues" that had been 
preying on the hapless refugees. With the assistance of the 
provost marshal, the new community organized its own police 
force, controlled access and expelled the "parasites." 

During the same period, the Shiloh Baptist Church was 
organized and located nearby. A Freedman's Seminary also 
opened and addressed educational needs. After having endured 
such indignities as being tied to trees to force marriage for a fee 
of 25 cents to $5 by a "northern missionary," the new church 
was welcomed and provided for religious needs of the new 
community. Shiloh Baptist is located today at Route 17 and 
Goosley Rd. 

Other names in Civil War Yorktown arc more famous, but 
Gen. Isaac Wistar had a more lasting impact on York County. 
Slabtown gave real meaning to the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Though the Park Service reacquired the last of the Town by 
the mid- 1970s, residents and descendants have been and are 
leaders and mainstays of the larger community. The town's 
formal name is Uniontown, but Slabtown prevailed and will be 
remembered in the history of York County. 

Was it all peaceful? No. 

Gen. Wistar reported that officers of the Bureau of Negro 
Affairs moved blacks about without permission of the military 
commander s The settlement area was exposed to sporatic rebel 
guerilla activity, and in a few instances, some blacks were re¬ 
ported kidnapped and sold into slavery in rebel-held territory. 
Many blacks were often drunken and argued with whites about 
obeying laws which had been made by whites. Some were 
beligereot in violating ine laws. Freedom was a new thing, and 
they were going to defend their rights. Churches calmed some. 
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Road plan showing the location of the " 

U.S. National Cemetery, Yorktown, Va. / 
Surveyed and drawn in 1867 by order of 
Brevet Lt. Col. Jas. M. Moore, QM USA, 

Note that Union Road, established , 

much later than 1867 runs to the left of a'j j 

the National Cemetery (dotted line add- 
ed) opposite Goosley Rd. 

When looking for good pictures of the town 
before 1930, it was amazing we could not find any. 

There is at least one foundation of a building 12'x24’ 
In the Slabtown area, brick footings a l'xl 1/2' high. 
The ones on the side 24' were about 6 foot apart - the 
ones on the end a little more. There was one stone in 
the middle. North of an abandoned road. 















Wistar's own words indicate his direction, concerns 


On July 16, 1863, Wistar wrote to the Asst. Adjutant 
General of the Dept, of Va.. Ur. thanks to Boh Bigelow. 

It is necessary to remove several hundred loads of filth from 
this fortification and to bring in several thousand loads of earth. 
Both are being done as rapidly as means permit. One thousand 
four horse loads have been already hauled. 

I have a large force at work laying out and erecting negro 
quarters three fourths of a mile outside the fort to which I 
propose to remove all of that clan of persons with the excep¬ 
tions stated in the written Order No. 13. (at right in Col.2) 

I wish to erect barracks for 2 field batteries and 3 regiments 
infantry & stabling for all post animals belonging to transporta¬ 
tion and ambulance departments, the former inside, the latter 
outside the fort, with reference to water and range of arma¬ 
ment. 

To this end, I beg to know if 1 can procure a small saw mill 
to make lumber... I can do without it by using split lumber, 
but if I can get a sawmill, I can save one half the labor and 
make the work neat and substantial for all seasons.... All of 
this work is imperatively required to protect health and prop¬ 
erty. 

in July, he wrote his plan: 

1. To drain, level, and sod or sow grass the whole parade 
ground and interior of the fort. 

2. To remove all filthy and decaying sheds, etc. and build 
stabling and barracks for 2500 men. 

3. Organize, muster, equip and instruct 1-4 companies of 
heavy artillerists from the refugee negroes within my lines with 
or without their consent. Officers would be selected white 
NCOs. 

4. Select a point near, but outside of the fortifications, at 
which to establish a village of carefully numbered & registered 
"contrabands." At present, they are scattered promiscuously 
every where inside & outside the work and then removed 
beyond regular systematic control impairing both the health & 
morale of the whole command, & rendering it difficult to draw 
from them the full value of their labor, which is much needed. 

5. Is there any mode of procuring a respectable post chaplain 
(Episcopal preferred) for service among both garrison and 
negroes, who shall be under my exclusive control, as distin¬ 
guished from that of outside societies and associations. - Can I 
select him from civil life & have him appointed as post or 
hospital chaplain for instance? 

For materials, 

- can't get grass seed, lumber and nails. 

- he asks for a small portable saw mill, saying there is one 
belonging to the government, in Norfolk. 

I propose to do nothing that is not required for the 
improvement, discipline health and safety of the post, which in 
my judgment requires absolutely all the above measures, 
except perhaps the negro artillerists. 

There is no record available at this lime to indicate 
permission to organize Blacks as artillerists, whether he 
got his chaplain assigned, or if he acquired the saw mill. 


Yorktown was known as Fort Yorktown. 

Note the walls on the map , p. 3. 


The move began July 20,1863 

On July 16, 1863, Wistar issued the order that "all 
negroes," except those properly residing here before the 
war, those regularly in the employ of the Government or 
of officers, or mechanics working at a useful trade, will 
be removed from within Fort Yorktown to the new 
quarters (from and after July 20) now being provided 
for them by the Provost Marshal and none but working 
parties under charge of officers or superintendents will be 
allowed inside the works without a pass from the provost 
marshal. The guards at the fort would insure the order. 


Isaac Jones Wistar (1827-1905) 
was born in Philadelphia and educated 
at Haverford College. He served in the 
Civil War as a bngadier general of vol¬ 
unteers, 1862-65. President of the Aca¬ 
demy of Natural Sciences 1892-96 and 
inspector of Eastern Penitentiary of Pa. 

While president of the State Board of 
Charities, he founded the Wistar Insti¬ 
tute of Anatomy and Biology at U. of 
Penn., named after an earlier U-Penn. 
professor Caspar Wistar (1761-1818), for whom the wisteria 
vine is named. Isaac was his great nephew. 



There were an estimated 25,000 black refugees in York, being 
fed by the Army. The Bureau wanted to export some families to 
their former counties where thev miaht find work. 


This couple was among those who built log cabins and farmed on "the 
reservation ." Photo from the Valentine Museum. Richmond, courtesy 


of the Daily Press, Newport News. 
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UNIONTOWN/SLABTOWN STRIP MAP 
by Sherman Hill 
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Centennial sparks Yorktown victory role 


By Douglas Deane Hall* 

Yorktown narrowly missed being forgotten in the 100th 
anniversary of its significant siege and surrender. It was not 
until June 7, 1880, nearly 99 years after Cornwallis’ surrender, 
that Congress made a move to put into effect its resolution, 
adopted Oct. 29, 1781, to erect a marble column at Yorktown. 
The bill appropriated $100,000 to be expended in erecting the 
monument and arranging a celebration by the American 
people of the centennial anniversary. On Feb. 18, 1881, Con¬ 
gress requested the President to extend an invitation to the 
people of France and the family of General Lafayette, with an 
appropriation of $20,000 for entertainment, and on March 3 it 
placed a commission of 13 Senators and 13 Representatives in 
charge of the affair. 

Religious exercises on Sunday, Oct 16, formed the chief 
preliminary event arranged by Yorktown Centennial Assn. 

The 4-day program of the Federal Commission was opened 
on Tuesday, when Professor Siegel and his chorus of 300 
trained voices, whose scheduled 4-hour train-and-boat trip 
from Richmond via West Point required 8 hours, missed the 
entire day’s exercises. But John Philip Souza was there as 
guest-conductor of the Marine Band and offered the “Marseil¬ 
laise” and “Hail Columbia” in place of the missing chorus. 
The mass voices also found substitutes in the vocal chords of 
Gov. F. W. M. Holliday of Virginia, who welcomed 2,000 
Masons, including the grand masters of the original states; 
Sen, J. W. Johnson of Va„ chairman of the Congressional 
Commission, who delivered an historical address; and Judge 


President Arthur attends. Senate ad¬ 
journs and states collect Military march¬ 
es, sail. Union & CSA units come to¬ 
gether. French come. Citizens celebrate. 

Beverly R. Wellford, the Masonic orator, whose subject was 
the laying of the cornerstone of the Yorktown Monument. The 
French naval detachment arrived during the day and was salu¬ 
ted. That night the river presented an enchanting spectacle 
when all ships at anchor were illuminated. 

The U.S. Senate adjourned from Monday to Friday to 
eoable its members to attend the celebration. They came from 
Washington by the steamer Excelsior in a party numbering 
about 200 and containing Governors and descendants of 
Revolutio nary generals. - Please continue reading on p. 2. 

* Hall, working for the Richmond Times Dispatch about that time 
was of the program committee, Yorktown Sesquicenteunial Assn, in 
1931. Abbreviations of his pose are the editor's. In the program 
booklet, the above reproduction shows a view of the celebration on 
Main Street. Seen at top right are the Custom and Nelson Houses, 
and beyond, the Pavilion. , 


Researched, edited and arranged by Dick Ivy 
and published by the York County Historical 
Committee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 
23692. Hall's article and photo above taken fron 
Sesquicentennial program donated by Tommie 
Turner, Poquoson. Additional information and 
supportable corrections welcome. 














Sparks from p. 1 

Never had a more distinguished group assembled than that 
which heard President Chester A. Arthur speak at Lafayette 
Hall on Wednesday, Oct. 19, Anniversary Day. Responses 
were made by the Marquis de Rocbambeau, Baron von 
Steuben and Max Outrey, the French minister to Washington. 
Then Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts arose to deliver 
the oration of the day - 20,000 impassioned words. The 
massed chorus sang the centennial ode, James Barron Hope 
of Virginia [a journalist in Norfolk] offered the centennial 
poem, and the Marine Band, with Sousa conducting, played 
the grand fantasia. 

A reception given later by President Arthur at the grand 
pavilion [on the battlefield, top left of p.l pic] had to be 
speedily closed because of the size of the crowd, which, 
dispersing, was content with the firing of cannon in honor of 
the British, a grand ball and an elaborate fireworks display. 

Tent city life 

This multitude visiting Yorktown found access and egress 
equally difficult. It slept in a tent city. Encamped on the 
Temple farm under the command of Gen. Winfield S. 
Hancock were 9,500 troops from the regular army and from 
the voluntary military organizations of Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont and Virginia. 

Gamblers, thieves, and confidence men were reported to be 
swarming about, but, on the whole, there was little disorder, 
and it was hardly a fair critic who remarked, ‘The greatest 
mistake was in making Cornwallis surrender the place; he 
should have kept it." 

The 20th, the last day 

‘The necessities of state requiring the presence of the 
President and Senate at Washington ou the 21st,” the naval 
review planned for the 21st was combined with the grand 
military drill on Thursday, Oct. 20. The military and naval 
forces, numbering about 12,000, passed in review before the 
President and saluted as they passed. In the afternoon a gen¬ 
eral “sail drill” was held. The fleet, in command of Adm. 
David D. Porter, was exercised in making, shortening and 
furling sails and shifting topsails, at a signal from the flagship 
of the admiral. 

This pageantry closed the celebration, and overnight York¬ 
town resumed its atmosphere of quiet repose, proud and con¬ 
fident in the knowledge that for centuries yet men would be 
turning their steps in pilgrimage toward Yorktown, mindful of 
the significant events that transpired there. 


President Janies Garfield, also a Mason, and determined 
to be at Yorktown, was assassinated September 19th. Arthur, 
his VP, became president and he attended, coming by steamer 
with his cabinet and high officials. Garfield was eulogized as 
“a brilliant orator, an able, knowing and daring man.” 

The Moore House, long neglected, was repaired for the 
ceremony. There was a 1 5/16” dia. Yorktown Centennial 
Medal cast reported to be at the Chrysler Museum. John W. 
Johnston was chairman of the commissioners, and Col. H. C. 
Corbin was master of ceremonies as listed on the invitations. 


Norfolk editor, Irish immigrant, 
spurs U.S. decision to celebrate 

Was the 100th celebration due to the insistant advocacy in 
the Norfolk Virginian (pre-Virginian-Pilot) newspaper 
owned and edited by 32-year-old Michael Glennan, an 
immigrant from County Kildare, Ireland? 

In 1875, after the celebration of the 100th year of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, he set out to promote a similar celebra¬ 
tion at Yorktown for 1881. An influential contact failing, he 
set out editorially on July 8, 1878, to promote the celebration. 

“The 19th of October 1881 will be the centennial anniver¬ 
sary of the capture of Cornwallis, and the American nation 
owes it to itself and the memory of the men who achieved 
its liberties, that it should be celebrated with a pomp and 
circumstance worthy of the event it commemorates." 

The nation’s press hailed his afforts which resulted in a 
meeting of the governors of the 13 original states in Indepen¬ 
dence Hall, Philadelphia on Oct 18, 1879. Virginia Gov. 
Frederick Holliday appointed Glennan to represent Virginia in 
appreciation of his campaign. On Oct. 23,1879, at a pre¬ 
limary celebration at Yorktown, Glennan offered a resolution 
publicly, unanimously adopted, to instruct the Congressional 
Representative John Goode (Norfolk) to request the govern¬ 
ment to appropriate funds for a Victory Monument at York¬ 
town and to plan a 4-day national celebration in October 1881. 

Congress was enthusiastic about the project. Glennan 
played an important role in the celebration. Norfolk also had 
a very large celebration from Oct. 15th with the British fleet in 
port, parades and celebrations in the street for the period under 
triumphal arches praising the Yorktown victory. 

Tucker, George H., NorfolkHighUghtsTSM-1881. Norfolk Histor¬ 
ical Society, 1972. Thanks to YCHC's Rcinhold Tajovsky for the ref. 

C&O train to Yorktown 

Collis P. Huntington with his eye on Newport News as a 
Hampton Roads port for his industry, promised to bring 
Congressmen by train to Williamsburg and Lee Hall then to 
Yorktown on a temporary spur for the Centennial celebration. 
The terminus reportedly was near the U.S. Military Cemetery 
at Cook Road. A strike of workers nearly prevented it, but on 
Oct. 18, a two-car “Centennial Special” opened the Ricb- 
mond-Newport News track. Another engine was unloaded 
from a barge at Newport News, and set on rail, to bring local 
citizens to the ceremony through the Lee Hall switch. 

It was Huntington’s rail system, so one morning after the 
celebration, he sent his C&O workmen to remove the tracks, 
much to the reported anger and dismay of Yorktown citizen 
who had prepared to file suit to prevent it, but too late. 

For more about the C&O, see Rouse, Park, The flood Old Days in 
Hampton & Newport News, 1986. 

The Second Company and Connecticut’s Gov. Hobart B. 
Bigelow and staff came be steamboat, seasick from a terrible 
storm, “went thru the motions of the celebration.” 



Laying the cornerstone for the Victory Monument 


The photo was from the National Park Service files, reproduced here from a newspaper print. 


Masons asked to lay the corner¬ 
stone of the Victory Monument 

When the Victory Monument was approved by Congress 
in 1781, there was no money to be had. States were struggling 
financially too. It appears the project just disappeared. In 
1881, the Ancient Free and Accepted Masons (AF&AM) 
were asked by the Congressional Committee to lay the cor¬ 
nerstone of the Victory Monument in a public ceremony. 

Some 277 Knights Templar and 706 Masons came here 
and lived in tents along Moore House Rd. More than 1,000 
Masons paraded led by the Knights Templar. Grand Masters 
of the 13 original states were here for die ceremonies. After 
trying the cornerstone with Plumb, Square, and the Level, the 
Grand Master of Masons in Virginia, Peyton S. Cole, spoke 
and presented working tools of “Operative Masonry” to Lt. 
Col. William P. Craighill, Corps of Engrs., also a Mason, to 
build die monument. Then, die Grand Master of Pennsylva¬ 
nia escorted the President to the cornerstone, said it was well 
laid, and for the Craft, turned it over to him. 

Significandy, Masons were a part of the ceremony. When 
Cornwallis’ forces had occupied Yorktown in 1881, the town’s 
Lodge No. 9 was closed and didn’t meet for at least 3 years 
afterwards perhaps due to the absence of records, though some 
Masons may have met somewhere in the Yorktown ruins. 


The monument to commemorate the victory (not the 
surrender) was designed by appointed Sculptor Henry Van 
Brunt of Boston, and architects R.M Hunt and J.A. Ward of 
New York. The design was to be approved by the Secretary of 
War, who had certain requirements for each side of the 
monument. The result was that near the base was 13 maidens 
surrounding the marble column representing the states and on 
the belt at their feet the words, “One Country, One Destiny, 
One Constitution.” The pediments over the four sides of the 
base were to honor nationality, emblems of war, emblems of 
alliance, and fourth, emblems of peace. The statue of the 
Victory goddess atop the column with upraised arms was 
placed on Aug. 12, 1884, and dedicated, and was severely 
damaged by lightning at least once, when the present one was 
redesigned as the Liberty goddess with outstretched arms. 
Only $95,000 of the original $100,000 was spent in designing 
and building the 95’ monument. The remainder was placed in 
the treasury and used later for ground-level improvements. 

Two monuments at the place of surrender of the British 
sword preceded 1881, on Union Road, one in 1860 by a 
Gloucester militia unit. It disappeared in the Civil War, and 
later one erected personally by a cemetery superintendant, and 
dismantled in the 30s. Both had no national/state recognition. 

There is more in Mrs. Sydney Smith’s Old Yorktow n and Its 
History, Yorktown. Va., 1920. 


















The Yorktown Centennial 

The country was still in mourning for the President who 
was assassinated, and festivities were scaled down. But 
military units across the country sent to Yorktown brought 
together veterans from both Union and Confederate armies. 

For at least one soldier, Anthony W. Riecke (Recollections fflf 
a Confederat e Soldier), it was a journey of reconciliation and 
of healing. 

He wrote about the 30-man German Fusilliers as part of 
the South Carolina Battalion that went to Yorktown for the 
Centennial, “a veritible love feast of the states of the union; a 
fitting reunion of the Gray and the Blue.” 

As the battalion marched to town with its Palmetto flag 
flying, they were cheered on all sides. Some Union army 
veterans from the Soldier’s Home in Hampton shouted 
“Hurray for South Carolina” and came up afterwards clasping 
hands in friendship. After that, the author said, they felt like 
part of a victorious army, and proud that they were South 
Carolinians, and even a late Confederate. 

They had anticipated a dusty road, but the blue uniforms 


- opportunity for healing 

of the German fusilliers were beyond recognition by the time 
of arrival at camp at 3 pm. The next morning, the 20th, their 
uniforms brushed, guns brightened, and washed white gloves, 
they drew up in formation at 9 a.m. waiting for their place in 
the parade. Units marched past them, their bands playing, but 
their flags were draped in crepe in respect to President Gar¬ 
field’s death. Finally, they wheeled into the parade, marching 
a half hour before reaching the reviewing stand where the 
President and General Winfield S. Hancock and others were. 
The sight of the Palmetto flag and the well-drilled and discip 
lined soldiers raised cheers again and the “clapping of hands” 
Back at camp, all the units were endlessly brushing out the 
dust from their clothes. Two senators arrived on horseback, 
one a past Confederate cavalry general (Sen. Wade Hampton) 
who was an active reconstructionist after the war. The men 
surrounded him trying to shake his hand, shouting and waving 
their hats. Soon the Marylanders rushed over to shake his hand 
as well, followed by the Pennsylvanians and others, (adapted 
from www.geocities.com/Heartland/Lake/8064/AWRiecke.htxnl) 


Line engraving, after sketches by J.O. Davidson, published in Harper’s Weekly Oct. 29,1881. The review in the upper engraving took 
place on Oct 20. The naval review was on the 21st The USS Alarm is apparently the vessel in the left center foreground. USS Term 
essee Ls In the center with her yards and boat booms manned, and her guns saluting the British flag. The small civilian steamer look¬ 
out is In the right foreground. (Courtesy of the U.S. Navy Art Collection in D.C., Naval Historical Center Photograph NH 95130. From the 
websitewww.history.navy.mil/photos/images/) 
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The ages have seen Yorktown differently. Some of the 
buildings have lasted, but even they look strangely 
different. In the first quarter of 1900, one could send 
a post card depicting Yorktown for one cent, to for¬ 
eign countries for two cents. The real color of 
Yorktown, however, was not just on postcards. 

What was it like to grow up in Yorktown in the first 
half of the 1900s? G. Hunter Fletcher of Yorktown came 
here in 1922 from Baltimore with his father Cecil Gary 
Fletcher who was to become manager of the First National 
Bank on the comer of Main and Reed Streets. Yorktown was 
"a pleasant place to live; everyone was so friendly," he says. 

It had 3 churches, 3 hotels, 2 gas stations, 2 dance halls, 
several general stores, a schoolhouse, and concession stands 
up and down the beach. 

The family rented a house adjacent to the Victory Monu¬ 
ment. The house was later razed to build the Monument 
Lodge, which was owned by the Rev. A. J. Renforth of 
Grafton Christian Church. Crooks Methodist Church was 
nearby on Monument Rd. (Zweybrucken Rd.) until 1965 when 
it was tom down and rebuilt on Cook Rd. near Rt. 17. 

There was an Esso gas station on Water St. where you 
could buy a Coca-Cola taken from an icebox. Owner Merton 
A. "Preacher" Williams would say to get a glass of cold water 
instead. Better for you, he'd say. Everyone who entered the 
station was greeted with "Welcome, Friend." 

A two-room schoolhouse was on the crest on Ballard 
(opposite today's Chiskiack Watch) Olive Gray, whose 
daughter the late Dorothy King was a teacher in this genera¬ 


THE HARBOR, Yorktown, Va. 

L-r, Wm. Rogers bouse bnllt about 1706; and the DeNeufvtlle homestead 

Phoslint Card. Detroit Publishing Co. 

tion, taught the first four grades there. Children from the 
Monument area stopped at the Claude J. Tignor Store to buy 
candy to eat on the way to or from school. It was where the 
Medical Shop is today. The building was heated with a pot 
bellied stove. 

The new grade school was opened on Ballard St. in 1928 
(now an office of York County government administration). It 
was the first school with inside plumbing. Dorothy Cooke 
was the teacher of those in the 4th to the 8th grades in the 
other room. There was a Boy Scout troop which camped out in 
the woods of Wormley Creek (present day Coast Guard 
Center), and the leaders would threaten to tie up the kids to the 
grates of the Maj. William Gooch grave if they didn't behave. 

The jailhouse was behind the courthouse, and often 
children stopped to talk to inmates. It was tom down in 1955 
when the new courthouse was built. 

The Swan Tavern on Main St. burned in 1917 or 1918 and 
the children played ball and other games on the slab that was 
left At Main and Church was the post office, a drug store 
owned by J. R. Chandler, and the Masonic Hall was upstairs. 

The postcards are from the collection of Bonnie and I 
Jeny R. Karwac, Jr., of Grafton, as is some of the <gV 
information about the buildings. The main text was ) 

partially from a story written by Dick Ivy in 1985 for the n.jl I 
York Town Crier. Published by the York County 
Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA tfljfy 
23692. Part of a subscription compendium. 
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Top postcard. The Moore House where Cornwallis Surrendered (sic). 1905. Detroit Photo¬ 
graphic Co. Below, Spot where Cornwallis (sic) surrendered. It was a simple granite shaft 
erected 1895 "through the instrumentality of patriotic citizens" and erected by John W. Shaw, 
former superintendent of the National Cemetery administered then by the Veteran's Adminis¬ 
tration, and was still standing on Union Road in 1931. Card printed by Raphael Tuck & Sons 


There was a bell on the pier (first 
enclosed pier on the York) to an¬ 
nounce departures. The Cornwallis 
built in Achilles in 1919 carried 8 
autos, operated by Win. Henry Ashe 
between Yorktown & Gloucester Pt. 
until 1927 when it was sold & moved 
to Georgetown, S.C. — source: Milton 
Harris of Tidemill. 

ried only six cars. The second dock, 
from which a 32-car ferry departed, was 
between Homsby Oil Co. and an ice 
plant on Water St. and next to a fish 
house. On the southwest comer of 
Buckner and Water Streets, there was an 
AMOCO gas station. Next to it west 
were two buildings (location of today's 
Nick's Seafood Pavilion). One was 
Elmer White's ship's hardware store, the 
other Mrs. Fisher's weaving shop with a 
large loom which made Ascot ties. At 
the base of Read St., there was an artes¬ 
ian well where horses were watered. An 
ooze of water can still be seen there. 

On the beach a two-way marl road 
brought bathers to many top-hinged, 
open stands. Remembered was a Coney 
Island Hot Dog Stand owned by Steve 
Andrews. "The best on the beach," 
Fletcher said. You could rent bathing 
suits at the bath house. Yorktown Trus¬ 
tee Paul Crockett's "entrepreneur" father 
Paul owned the building and hired the 
bands. 

Young people would go to the dance 
hall-bath house on Water street and Bal¬ 
lard (where Duke of York Hotel is to¬ 
day) at 12:01 a.m. Monday to dance be¬ 
cause dancing was forbidden on Sun¬ 
days. They could see the steamers dock 
from the second floor dance hall. Music 
was provided, at least some of the time, 
by Bob Jones and the Southerners, per¬ 
haps from Newport News. At the bot¬ 
tom of Read St. was a second dance hall 
but one story, owned by Willard Cooke, 
nephew of the doctor. It was swept 
away by the 1933 hurricane as was the 
steamship pier, a drug store and a barber 
shop (now a parking lot west of the new 
bath house. The Rogers house (p. 1 pho¬ 
to) was gone before the hurricane. The 
DeNeufville homestead, formerly the 
Archer cottage and was called that again 
by NPS, was spared again as it was in 
the Great Fire of 1814. 

A World War I land wire pier which 
carried electricity and telephone service 
to docked Navy ships was also destroy¬ 


ed by the hurricane. Its pilings are still 
there. 

Then, in 1930, President Herbert 
Hoover formally established the Colon¬ 
ial National Monument at Yorktown and 
Jamestown and the National Park Ser¬ 
vice began changing the Yorktown Hun¬ 
ter Fletcher knew and now cherishes in 
his memory . .. and here. 

Below the Hill in the 30s. 

Ruth N. (Holston) Broughman of 
Seaford, worked 30 yrs. for the Colonial 
Store on Water St. (below Chiskiack 
Watch), retired 1982. She began at 16. It 
was previously known as the "DP Store" 
(David Pender wooden store, wooden 
floor). It opened as Colonial Store May 
1952 and closed Jan. 12, 1973. She 
mopped the wood floor every night. 

Her cousin, the late Audrey Hansford, 
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worked with her. During WW1I ration¬ 
ing, she saved items for her regular cus¬ 
tomers. Her supervisor manager Staf¬ 
ford Cooke taught her about groceries, 
cashier/office work. Colonial had about 
15 employees, 2-3 in meat dept., 2 pro¬ 
duce, 3 at checkout. Both girls lived on 
the top floor of Cooke's house, the 3- 
story house atop the bluff at the end of 
Church St. 

Weaver Broughman had a taxi 10 
yrs. with '39 & '40 Fords. Bill Brough- 
man's Taxi was located on Water St.. 

The toll was taken off the York River 
bridge in 1976. Tasty Freez had the best 
grilled cheese sandwich, she said. 

Drug Store was run by Sarah Howell. 
The USO Building where jail is now. 

— Notes from Ruth Broughman, whose 
husband is Tom Broughman, Bill's brother. 
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York's 200 Years + of Postal Service 


The Yorktowri, Virginia, Post Office was "estab¬ 
lished shortly before June 10, 1791, the date of the first 
report from the postmaster to the Postmaster General. 
This office was the first post office established in York 
County, Virginia". Mathew W. Cole was the first post 
master. It has operated continuously for more than 200 
years, in a multi-faceted development. 

Today's postmaster of Yorktown is also in charge of 
the Grafton Branch, Tabb Contract Station, and the 
Coast Guard Reserve Training Clr. post office. 

Yorktown, Seaford and Lackey are independent post 
offices in the Richmond Postal District. 

The 2nd post office was the Halfway House Post Office, 
in an inn since burned (across from Tabb High) in Smithville 
between Yorktown and Hampton. Mail came thru the Hamp¬ 
ton Post Office, with the earliest record dated March 1839. 

Cockletown was the 3rd post office, opening Oct. 1854; 
it closed just over two and a half years later. Thomas J. 
Crockett, its post master, was a person who had the title four 
more times at the Grafton Post Office which opened 15 years 
later, whenever his political party was in power in Washing¬ 
ton. The office was located on what is today Grafton Drive, 
then the highway between Yorktown and Hampton. 

The Grafton Post Office was the 5th post office, April 
1872, and was located in the general stores of the community, 
often just next door or across the street from the old one. 

The 4th post office was at Bigler's Mills in the Bruton 
area which opened on July 1855, later changed to Rippon's 
Hall. In the 1800s and 1900s, many more post offices ap¬ 
peared and disappeared, but their names endured to identify 
some of the communities of York County, some with interest¬ 
ing and humorous origins. 

Post offices were in a semi-private comer of the general 
or similar store where people shopped, and had continuous 
management. Letters were often placed in upright slots by 
address or name. Mail delivery was by horseback and horse 
and buggy and later by motorized car as dirt roads became 
hard surfaced. Letters in the early 1800s were often small and 
secured by a wax seal by the writer. 

Records of the Yorktown Post Office and others beginning and ending 
in the county came from the General Services Administration, National 
Archives and Records Service, Washington D.C. by letter on April 1, 
1970, with records and photo copies 

* Edited and arranged from an unpublished manu¬ 
script of Elizabeth "Bessie" Hogg Ironmonger, 
by Dick Ivy and published by the York County 
Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, 

VA 23692. Used by permission of her daughter 
historian-teacher Thelma Hansford of Seaford 
Also Postal cancellations Includes other sources. 


Before Yorktown's Post Office 

England established a master of the posts in 1644, had a 
once a week delivery at first. 

The Colonial postal system was eslablishcd in Massachu¬ 
setts in 1639. All mail from ships and for overseas dispatch 
had to come to the postmaster's house. 

The American Post was begun by Thomas Neale as a 
patent in Feb 17, 1691, for all colonies. Weekly stages. 

Virginia had begun its postal system in 1657. Each planter had 
to provide a messenger to take the mail to the next plantation, 
and so on, or forfeit the loss of a hogshead of tobacco. Post 
offices had been established in Philadelphia in July 1683. Big 
cities developed postal services faster 

The United States Post Benjamin Franklin was the first 
post master. He passed it to his son-in-law. Experienced New 
York post master Ebenezer Hazard was third, and carried out 
the 1782 mandate of the Congress in establishing a string of 
post offices from New Hampshire to Georgia, and Yorktown 
was one of those posts three yeai-s before the establishment 
of the Post Office Dept in 1794, dedicated to postal manage¬ 
ment. 

The community post offices 

1 - Yorktown, 1791-present 

2 - Halfway House, 1839-1871, Smithville (Tabb) 

3 - Cockletown, 1854-1857. (Grafton) 

4 - Biglers' Mills, Rippon's Hall 1855-1870 (Bruton) 

5 - Grafton, 1872-1965, to present as branch of Yorktown 

6 - Franklin Place, Halstead's Point, Lee Hall 1877-1902. 

7 - Poquoson, 1880-est. of city. 

8 - Spear, Oak Tree - 1881-1912 (Bruton) 

9 - Messtck (Tabb) 1887-1918? 

10 - Crab Neck, Seaford 1889-presenl 

11 - Tampico, Homsbyville 1892-1965 

12 - Tabb 1893-1955 when rural delivery est. 

13 - Earnest (Poquoson area) 1894, open 14 years. 

14 - Jeffs, 1894-est. of Poquoson as city 

15 - Magruder 1895-1912, absorbed by Williamsburg 

16 - Grove, 1896-1929, absorbed by Williamsburg 

17 - Lackey 1898-1920; 1922-present 

18 - Calamar, Seaford (Slaight's Wharf) 1900-1901 

-Lightfoot 1901, served parts of Bruton 

19 - Yorkville (Patrick’s Ck.), 1902-1912, absorbed by Dare. 

20 - Harris Grove 1902-1912, absorbed by Dare. 

21 - Odd 1904-est. of Poquoson as city 

22 - Dare 1904-1965. Absorbed by Grafton. 

23 - Dandy 1906-1928. Absorbed by Grafton. 

24 - Penniman 1918-1922, absorbed by Williamsburg 

25 - Huco 1921-1924, absorbed by Tabb. 

Postmaster records herein goes to the 1930s. With someone re¬ 
searching the County post offices still around, we could update this 
to 1980. But there is no design to have this fact sheet current. It is 
written to establish beginnings and ends before some of our 
recollections fade. 
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Yorktown Post Office 

In continuous service for more than 200 years. 
Est. June 10, 1791 - Mathew W. Cole, post roaster 
Apr. 3, 1833 - Nathaniel Taylor, with William Shield & 
C. Goodall as sureties. Bond set at $500. In 1837, Shield & 
William Nelson for same bond. The county courthouse was 
also recording the changes. 

Sepl. 12,1865 - Charles Gallagher 
Apr. 1, 1870 - James B. Mitchell 
Aug 17, 1871 - Edward Cheeseman 
Mar. 10, 1875 - Peter Halstead 
May 19, 1880 - Robert G. Griffin 
Mar 12, 1884 -JohnS Potter 
Oct. 23. 1885 - Phillip F Teiser 
Apr. 26, 1886 - Mrs Fannie M. Shield, first woman 
Mar. 1, 1890 - Albert P. Christian, colored, post office in his 
house-restaurant ou Main St. where Yorktown Pewter Shop was 
built later. Separate dining areas for coloreds and whites. Mail 
was picked up once daily from Lee Hall. People lined up at the 
win-dow at 11 a m. daily to get their mail. Details from 
Yorkt own. As 1 Reme mber , by Lucy Hudgins O'Hara, p. 36-37 
Verona, Va., McClure Printing. Comte de Grasse Chapter, DAR. 
Aug. 10. 1893 - Conway H. Shcild 
Jan. 4, 1898 - Christian again 
Mar 27, 1909 - John W. Rogers 
Mar. 31, 1914 - Mrs. Margaret P.C. Smith 
Jan. 1. 1919 - Christian appointed by President 
Aug 15, 1919 - Mrs. Smith again 
Dec. 14, 1922 - Miss Neva B Rodgers, present acting 
July 30. 1923 - Grace M. Shafer, present acting 
Feb 8, 1924 - George M. Shafer 
Aug 1, 1925 - Eugene E. Slaight, present acting 
Apr 23. 1926 George W Hammontrce, reapp 1930. 


Dare Post Office 

Est June 6, 1904. George S. Smith, post master. 

Mar. 1, 1905. Lawson O. Powell declined 
July 10, 1905 Alexander W. Powell 
July 27, 1908 John E Womom 
Oct. 6, 1923. Mrs. Cosmus P Wornom, John's wife 
Apr. 1, 1965 Consolidated with Grafton 

Yorkville Post Office 

Est. Dec. 2, 1902, Reuben Perry, post master. Poquoson River 
at Patrick's Creek 

Feb. 6, 1903 Sydney M. Bloss appointed, refused 

Apr. 23, 1903 John Belknap 

Order to close ignored Aug. 15, 1903. 

Feb. 29,1904 Edward L. Williams listed as post master 
Jun. 22. 1907 Mary E. Hunt. 

Discontinued Aug. 15, 1912. Mail to go to Dare. 

Dandy Post Office - Goodwin Neck 

Est. May 3, 1906, Humphrey B. Dawson, 
post master in his store, wanted it to be 
named Dawson, but there was one 
Dawson in Virginia already. It 
was named Dandy by postal auth¬ 
orities because they said it was a 
Dandy place to live, so the story goes. 

May 21, 1927. Mrs. Eva F. Shields, post mistress 
Sept. 5,1927 Archie M Shields, acting post master 
Dec. 2,1927. George T. Hogge 
July 17, 1928. Archie E. Shields, acting post master 
No record of discontinuance. 


Cockletown Post Office 

Opened Oct. 2, 1854, Thomas J. Crockett, post master. 

Discontinued Apr. 22, 1857. Located in Grafton Village. 

Grafton Post Office. Located in Grafton Village. 

Est. Apr. 26, 1872, John R. Chandler, post master. 

Mar. 30, 1878 - Thomas J. Crockett, who owned Crockett's 
General Store built from salvaged wood he purchased from the dis¬ 
mantled first Providence Church in 1883, according to church 
records. 

Jan. 9,1883 - Jesse C Wainwrighl 
May 22, 1885 - Crockett again. 

June 19. 1889 - William T. Wainwright, locating it in his general store 
on the Yorktown-Hampion Stage road. 

July 10, 1893 - Crockett gets the equipment again. 

Apr 21, 1896 - Joseph E. Crockett, Thomas' son 
May 25. 1898 - Leroy R Hogge. Post Office in his store 
Nov. 18.1904 Joseph Crockett again, in a new store across from 
Hogge's Miss Mattie Crockett, a cousin from Crab Neck was a clerk there 
Oct. 27, 1917 - Mrs Lula W Renforth. Post Office in the Dry Goods 
and Millinery Store of Mrs. John C. Wade, established after the closing of 
the Leroy Hogge store 

Oct 28, 1919 - Milburn M Amory 

May 10, 1927 - Mrs. Myrtle M Amory (Green) until retirement Mar 
31, 1965. 

Apr. I, 1965 - Mrs. Cornelius B. Tate as new branch 
superintendent of the independent post office (not in a store). 
Post office consolidated Homsbyville, Grafton and Dare, but 
kept the Grafton name. 


Taiupico, Hornsby ville Post Office 

Tampico named for a can of baking powder 
Est. Apr. 12,1892, service from Grafton to Yorktown. Located 
at the crossroads of Edward Goffigan's General Store and the 
Grafton Baptist Colored Church. He spied a can of Tampico 
Baking Powder on his shelf, and so named the post office. 
Thomas S. Harris was the first postmaster in the Harris general 
store. 

Feb. 1, 1897 Henry A Harris, Thomas' fattier 
Aug. 5,1898 Mis Mary S. Harris, Thomas' wife 
Jan 25, 1901 Alfred A. Harris, Thomas' brother 
Apr 25,1902 Leroy A. Hornsby, moved post office to road 
leading to Goodwin Neck and Crab Neck (Seaford) 
at his general country store There it stayed for 20 years. In 1921, 
Hornsby petitioned the Department for a name change, and on Feb. 9, 
1922, it became Hornsbyville Post Office. After Leroy's death, 
daughter Orpah Hornsby, later Cooper, became post mistress until she 
retired in December 1964. The post office moved to Waterview 
where Mrs. Juanita Nelson was post mistress. On Apr. 1, 1965, the 
office was consolidated with Grafton 

Harris Grove Post Office 

Est. Dec. 11, 1902, Thomas S. Hams, post master (formerly of 
Tampico) in Harris' General Store. Ordered closed Sept. 8, 

1905, rescinded Sept. 20. Another order Mar. 1, 1907, 
rescinded May 15. 

OcL 22, 1915. Annie L. Harris, post mistress 

July 15. 1921. Thomas S. Harris 

Aug. 1 & 15, 1929. Mrs Mary Olive Gray, acting, appointed post 
mistress Aug. 29, 1929. 
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Post office of Margaret Hornsby Powell before 1947, on Seaford Rd. 

Husband Dr. Lawson O. Powell's office in the woods In back. 

Crab Neck, Seaford 

Est. Dec. 23, 1889, William M. Hornsby, post master, kept 
in his General Country Store on Back Creek Rd. 

Mar. 7, 18%, Benjamin F. Crockett, moved to a pre-Civi! War 
store adjacent to Hillman's General Store, a log building on die 
north side of the road, since razed. 

Mar. 6, 1900. Hornsby and his store again 
Mar 17, 1900. Ethel be rt W Crockett, built a small frame 
building for the post office near Zion Methodist Church. The 
building was moved to the edge of Ethelbert's farm 
May 19, 1907. Back to Hornsby's store Citizens petitioned the 
Post Office for a name change to Seaford on Nov. 15, 1910, a 
name it had been associated with briefly in 1900. 

Apr. 16, 1914. Clarence J. Slaight inSlaight's General Mer¬ 
chandise Store, Seaford Rd., near the three former sites. 

Oct. 22, 1920 Gaston A. Womom at Wornom's General Store. 

Nov. 7, 1922. Hornsby for the fourth time. He died Apr. 18, 

1923. Son, Oscar F. Hornsby appointed on June 6, continued at 
die Hornsby store. 

Aug 6. 1926. Mrs. Margaret Hornsby Powell, post mistress, in 
a room adjoining Dr. D. O. Powell's medical office. Sometime be¬ 
fore 1930, the mail central for Seaford changed from Grafton-Ori- 
ana to Yorklown-Lec Hall by way of Chesapeake & Ohio RR 
1947-8. Allen Moss Callis. Wife, Merle Callis acting Aug 
1949. Post office was in a frame building on Back Creek Rd. 

Rural Free Mail Delivery began from Yorktown on Nov. 16, 
1955, two routes in Seaford. People wanted their own post 
office. January 1964, a brick building was built to house a 
new post office, opened with ceremony on May 23, with 
Merle Callis as postmistress and Delia Byrum, postal clerk. 



(photo by Thelnin Hansford) 


Calamar and Seaford 

Est. Aug. 6, 1900, Benjamin F. Crockett, postmaster. Certain 
businesses wanted a second post office in Crab Neck. York 
Lumber Co., a lumber mill unloading barges and rafts on the old 
Whittington Crockett land on the Poquoson R., Joe Whispell, 
mgr. Logs cut in Seaford were loaded on a track-car and pulled 
by horse down to the water and shipped to a mill. Crockett's son 
Franklin J. inherited the section and built a small country store at 
the landing for the employees. That seemed to justify a post 
office. Venture short lived, post office only 4.5 months. Slaight's 
Wharf (on Shirley Rd.) had steamer service on a riverboat sys¬ 
tem, from Norfolk, Old Point, Yorktown, Gloucester Point and 
up the Chesapeake Bay. Crockett dismantled his store and rebuilt 
it on Slaight's Wharf, moving the post office with it. Wharf own¬ 
ers J. Y. S. Slaight and son Eugene E. asked for a name change. 
Est. Dec. 23, 1900, as Seaford Post Office, Benjamin F. Crockett. 
Closed Mar. 30, 1901. Name used to rename Crab Neck Post 
Office in 1910. 



Seaford P.O. 
1947-8. Back 
Creek Rd 
Photo by I vy 
In 1991. 


Halfway House Post Office 

Earliest record Mar. 15 1839, Robert M. Harwood, 
post master. Discontinued Jan. 11, 1842, reestablished 
Mar. 8 with William H. S. Holcroft, post master. 

Apr. 10,1843 - Edward S. Amory 

Dec. 10, 1844 - James Jennings 

June 26, 1845 - John T. Crockett 

Feb. 17, 1848 - George W. Smith. Discontinued July 5. 

Dec. 21,1848- reestablished with John N. Robins ' • 

May 18, 1850 - Robert D. Miller 


Mar. 8,1851 - Benjamin F. Smith Dec. 31,1853 - Thomas H. Goffigan 

Apr. 27, 1852 - Thomas R. Dunn May 4, 185$ - George W. Smith 

Office was discontinued Nov. 29, 1855, reestablished Apr. 30, 
1858, with William Bartlett as post master. Discontinued again 
July 9, 1866, only to be reopened Nov. 30, 1870 with Post Master 
Edgar B. Kratzen, until June 16, 1871 when it closed permanently. 
It was 10 miles south of Yorktown on the main highway to Hamp¬ 
ton in the Smithville community. It may have been serviced from 
the Hampton Post Office because of difficult travel on din roads to 
be serviced from Yorktown. See Tabb Post Office, p. 4. 
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Franklin Place, Halstead's Point, Lee Hall 

Est. Sept. 19, 1877, J. Ellis Cook, post master. Between Yorktown 
and Williamsburg Name changed Mar. 18,1879, He nr) Muhl, post 
master Franklin Place discontinued May 15, 1879, Mrs. Laura N. 
Clements, Halstead's post mistress Listed as l^e Hall, Warwick 
Co., Oct. 23, 1883, Shepherd Brown, post master Listed as Hal 
stead's Point Feb. 2, 1885, Peter Halstead, post master. 

June 26, 1885. Jacob W. Clements 
Moved to Warwick Co. Apr. 5, 1902. 

Messick Post Office 

Est June 7, 1887, Samuel C. Hudgins, post master. 

July 19, 1887. George W. Amory 
Mar. 16.1892 Henry M. While 
Sept. 25, 1905 Healy Topping 
Aug. 11, 1915 Annie V. Topping 

June 8. 1918 Ira B. Forrest No further record 


The Poquoson Post Offices (then York Co.) 

Odd est. May 27, 1904, Mrs. Sarah E. Hunt, post mistress. 
Poquoson est. Apr 12, 1880, Miles H. King, Jr., post master. 
Discontinued Mar 9, 1882 

Jul. 19,1882, reestablished July 19 with Leroy R. Hogge, post master. 
Apr. 20,1883 Hogge moved lo Grafton leaving the office vacant. 

July 14, 1884. Samuel C. Hudgins 

Oct. 17, 1889. Maggie E. Hudgins, post mistress 

July28, 1890. MaggieE Philli ps 

Dec. 14, 1911. John L Hudgins 

Jan. 15. 1914 William H. Phillips 

Mar. 22,1923. John S. Moore. Mrs. Moore became acting post mis¬ 
tress May 1,1926. 

Apr. 29 & May 10. Conway Hudgins, acting, appointed Aug 8, 1927. 
Oct. 8, 1927 Mrs. Moore again as post mistress. 

Jeffs - est. June 27, 1894, Thomas J. Rowe, post master. 

Aug. 28 1897. Elijah T Watkins Sr. 

Mar. 31.1903. John T. Hunt 
Apr. 13, 1908. Winton S. Dryden 

July 22, 1914. JohnT. Amory. Amory's General Store J Thomas 
Amory succeeded his father. 


Upper York postal service 

Penniman Post Office (Bruton) 

Est. Feb. 18, 1918, George Seibold, posl master. 

June 6, 1918. Robert L. Aycock 
July 20,1921. Mrs. Blanche E. Johnson, post mistress 
Ordered discontinued May 31, 1922. Moved to Williamsburg, ll 
was to support Penniman City, created to support WWI activity. 
Lightfoot Post Office 

Est. Jan 18, 1901, Hattie A. Power, post mistress It was listed be 
cause it provided service in upper Bruton. 

June 1, 1908 William M. Pettitt 

Magruder Post Office 

Est May 11, 1895, Thomas Newman, posl master 
June 4. 1900 Joseph F. Simonson, Jr 
Dec. 8, 1908. David A. Powers 

Office discontinued Oct. 13, 1912, moved to Williamsburg. 

Grove Post Office 

Est.Feb. 20, 1896, William B. Wynne, post master. 

Aug. 6,1907. William C. Close 
Mar. 13,1914 Miles W. Wynne 

Mar. 12. 1926. Lillie M. Dunn (Hope in 1927) post mistress 
Feb. 13. 1928. Oscar W. Howe, acting to appointed in Mar. 

Office discontinued Jan. 15, 1929. Moved to Williamsburg. 

Spear Post Office, Oak Tree (Bruton) 

Est. July 6, 1881, William D. Spear, post master. 

May 6, 1886. William L. Schenck Name change June 3. 

May 5,1890 W. T. Lawson 

Feb 13, 1893 Order to close rescinded. 

Discontinued Oct. 31, 1912. Absorbed by Williamsburg 

Biglers' Mills- Rippon's Hall Posl Office 

Est. July 19, 1855 with Post Master Wilkerson Dean, succeeded by 
George F. Southwell July 7, 1860 until discontinued June 22, 1866 
Rippon's Hal) opened in tins same general area Feb. 19, 1867 with 
John S. Potter as post master. It was discontinued Nov. 15, 1870 
He was Yorktown post master later. 


Earnest est. Mar. 23 1894, George W. Amory, post master. 


Lackey Post Office 



Dec. 13, 1897. George W. Amory Jr 

Still in business in 1908. No record after that 


Est. Jan. 13, 1898, Thomas Lackey, post master. Ordered closed 
Mar 19, 1920. Absorbed by Yorktown. 

Reestablished July 18, 1922, Daniel B Wade, post master 

Huco Post Office 

Est. Aug 4, 1921, William H. Hopkins, post master 
Discontinued Nov. 30, 1924. Tabb absorbed the service. 


Tabb Post Office (Smithville) 

*Levin Smith picked up mail from Hampton and people 
stopped by and picked up the mail from his store d esk. He 
had a sister Mary Octavia Smith (Mrs. Al¬ 
exander C. Tabb). Tabb died young leav¬ 
ing her with three small children. Seeing 
the need, she applied for establishment of 
a post office for a way to support her fam¬ 
ily. Est. Dec. 21, 1893 at Mary's window 
on her porch across the street from Lev¬ 
in’s store. She got the nickname "Tavie." 

Sallie Smith, Levin's son Charles’ wife, 
took her place in 1910, in Levin's new 
store,* She ran the post office continu¬ 
ously until 1955, when RFD closed it. 


Charlie Smith's store 
and Tabb Post Office, 1931 

Postal comer in left as you walked in. 
•From a story by Elizabeth Smith in the York 
Town Crier, Sept. 26, 1990, 
and a letter providing added information. 
Photo courtesy Elizabeth Smith 
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Grafton 

Voting 


Top photo, the building before paint. The metal box was the 
electric fuse box. Bottom, the scroll work stood out above the 
patriotic banners on dedication day. 


Fact sheet researched and written, photos, by Dick Ivy, York 
County Historical Bicentennial Committee (appointed by the 
York Co. Bd. of Supvs), P. O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692 


Place 


An historical relic on Grafton Drive 
representing how voting has changed 
over the years. 


The Grafton Voting Place was built more than 
80 years ago on a postage stamp sized lot on 
what was then Route 17 in the heart of the busy 
Grafton community. York County voters of 
Grafton District including those of Seaford and 
Dare before they became separate voting dis¬ 
tricts, converged there on Election Days to vote 
and campaign for Presidents, Congressmen, state and 
local officials and referenda. The officials were five, two 
judges and three clerks. Dorothy Amory, the first woman 
clerk in 1942, registered voters at her house on Grafton 
Drive for many years. The building was repainted by York 
Ruritan volunteers, and rededicated with a parade, re¬ 
created activity and ceremony on Sunday, June 24,1990. 
Today, there are 11 precincts, and a full time voting regis¬ 
trar. 

Where the building came from 

Lester Foxwell and his wife Earnest deeded a piece of 
their land in "consideration for the sum of $35” to York 
County for a voting house, Nov. 27, 1909, recorded Dec. 22, 
1909. (Deed Book 30, p. 196-197) “Beginning at the north 
corner of the land of J. E. Crockett on the main road from 
Yorktown to Hampton, and running up the said main road in a 
Northerly direction 25 feet, thence in an Easterly direction 35 
feet, thence in a Southerly direction 25 feet, thence in a West¬ 
erly direction 25 feet.” 

On April 21,1909, the Board of Supervisors of which 
D. R. Norment was chairman approved the building of a 
voting place in Grafton Village, and bids would be accepted 
for its construction. Bids would have to be in to Supervisor J. 
F. Smith of Dare by May 19,1910. On June 16,1910 at the 
BOS meeting, the bid of construction of the building for $219 
by builder John C. Wade was accepted. (BOS minutes, book 
2, p. 222 & 227). It was most likely patterned after another 
voting place. 

Before this, Redman’s Hall was used (info from the late 
Ernest Amory), and was called Cockle Town Precinct. The 
name was changed reportedly at the suggestion of State Sen. 
Robert H. Powell, a member of Grafton Christian Church, to 
Postmaster W. T. Wainwright, after the birthplace (Grafton, 
Mass.) of Rev. John Leland of Orange, a "powerful and 
greatly loved” Virginia Baptist preacher in 1775. 





























The first election at the new 
building was Nov. 8, 1910 with 600 
tickets (2,000 for York) for Members of 
Congress. Elections at Grafton and 
other precincts had to be conducted by 
three “judges” with two clerks 
appointed by the three members of the 
York Electoral Board. The ballots were 
apportioned by the BOS chairman to 
each precinct or voting place. 

The judges for the first election at 
the voting place were A. B. White (D) 
of Grafton; J. B. Hogge (R) of Tampico 
(post office for Goodwin’s Neck), and 
W. C. Hansford of Crab Neck (Sea- 
ford). Clerks were J. J. Nottingham of 
Dare, and J. Garrow Curtis of Grafton. 

Voting procedures 

Voting was from sunrise to sunset 
on the voting day. Candidates and voters 
would gather outside the windows after 
the polls were closed, to hear the judges count the ballots out 
loud. Candidates and supporters would know if they won by 
counting along with the judges. 

The building was bare except for a table and five to 
seven chairs. K. T. Smith says nothing was pinned on the 
walls. Only the front door contained posters, a sample ballot, 
and a poll tax list to identify you as being qualified to vote. 
You still had to register. Those in Grafton Precinct registered 
at the home of Dorothy Amory on Grafton Drive. She was 
also a voting clerk for many years. 

The voter would give his name at the south window. If 
the clerk indicated that the voter had paid his poll tax ($1.50 
paid, billed separately along with property taxes before Dec 
5th), a judge would give him a ballot through the open 
window. The voter went to a voting booth standing against 
the outside wall, and marked his ballot on a shelf in the booth. 
The booth had a roof and three sides, and a curtain to provide 
privacy. There were two booths for voting. After marking 
the ballot, it was passed back through the window to a judge. 

Candles were used to light the building at night, until 
the later installation of electricity. When heat was needed, a 
pot bellied wood stove was used, and wood was provided by 
the county for the day. 


The number of York County voters grows 
In 1911 and for many years thereafter, the Grafton 
District and Cockletown Precinct, received 400 tickets of the 
1350 for the whole county. In 1912, the U.S. Constitution was 
amended to permit popular election of senators. Before then, 
members of the state legislators elected them. 

The Democratic Primary in August or September was 
the popular election, often needing more ballots than the 
general election. J. F. Smith, new chairman of the BOS, 
counted out 350 ballots for Grafton in September, but only 
200 ballots for the general election. K.T. Smith said most 
voters voted in the primary and never bothered with the 
general election. Didn’t have to, he said. 


Bob Anderson as a Judge hands a "ballot" to a voter through the 
window of the Voting Place as It was done 50 years before. 


After getting their ballots at the window, members moved to one 
of the two booths, here only represented by one to mark their 
ballots on a shelf. A plank covers the ground where now a 
drainage ditch is located. 



By 1950, ballots for elections in Grafton were up to 500. 

C. Wade (1917) succeeded judge Hogge who had died. 
From 1924 to 1950, the Judges were L. B. Amory, L. R. 
Crockett, C. C. Wainright, J. F. Hudgins and M. E. Bur- 
cher. Clerks over the years were W. E. Moore and Wain- 
wright. 

Seaford new district, Trinity new precinct 

In August 1926, Seaford became a new voting district to 
make a total of five, and had a building similar to the Grafton 
Voting Place. The other three precincts were Courthouse, 
Tabernacle and Magruder. Seaford was staffed with Judges J. 
R. Sparrer, E. C. Crockett and H. W. Montgomery; W. H. 
Hornsby Jr. and E. A. White were clerks. 

In 1931, E. J. Freeman, chairman of the Electoral Board, 
certified the distribution of the ballots. Grafton was being 
called the Grafton Voting Place for the first time. Ten ballots 
were also being certified for absentee voting for the first time. 
A. W. Showalter and W. L. Nottingham were judges; 
Hudgins. J. E. Wornom, Jr. and Burcher were clerks. In 
1933, Trinity precinct was formed. In 1945, it was voting 800 
ballots. 

In 1937, Moore of Hodges Cove was Grafton commis¬ 
sioner and judge along with E. J. Charles and J. R. Sparrer. 
J. E. Wornom near Dare and Railway Roads, and H. R. 
Burcher were clerks. In 1942, Mrs. Dorothy Amory was the 
first woman as clerk in Grafton, replacing Wornom. In 1945, 
Mack Thomasson joined her, and later Stephen Sheriff. 
Helen Burton replaced Amory in 1947. 

1947 was the year of the War Voters Act providing 
absentee voting for servicemen. New Judges were Walter J. 
Wood, Piney Point, and J. G. Martin. Moore still there. 
Bethel Precinct was created in 1948 with Elizabeth P. Smith 
as one of the clerks. It was apportioned 600 ballots. A 
Republican Primary was held in 1949, with two judges and a 
clerk, Eugenia Harris. 

In 1950, there was a special magisterial election in 
Grafton in March, congressman for 1st District in May, and the 
one in November was for the 81st Congress, voting for special 
sections of Virginia’s Constitution, and a school bond issue. 
Precinct clerks set up the elections, Smith said. Ballots were 
stamped, counted, sealed and delivered for 700 to Grafton. 

A. W. Showalter, W. H. Colonna were the new judges; 
Moore and Mrs. Helen Burton and Stephen Sheriff were 
clerks successively with her. In 1951, Helen S. Harris and 
Helen Lindsay had 1,000 ballots for Grafton voters in the 
Democratic Primary. In 1953, it was clerks J. E. Wornom 
and T. Calvin Green. Ida Moore replaced Green as clerk in 
1955 when Grafton was now handling 800 ballots, and Etta 
Rash for Wornom in 1956. 

The last use of the term in electoral board records of 
Grafton Voting Place was in 1952. It was the same for other 
“voting places,” and just went by “districts.” 

In 1953, K. T. Smith of Dare joined the County Electoral 
Board, in place of R. E. Smith, and was voted its secretary, a 
job he held for 35 years. Ira Smith was reelected chairman, 
and George W. Hammontree was the third person. The 
board met at the courthouse. Hammontree was later suc¬ 
ceeded by Roland Oliver, Yorktown. Odell Carmines 
succeeded Ira Smith for Poquoson. 



Campaigner Shirley Rawls points to the poll tax list on the Voting 
Place door. You could only vote If you had paid the tax earlier. 


In April 1964, the official records showed that new voting 
booths were being installed at Grafton with new curtains as 
well. In 1965, the Grafton Voting Place was abandoned 
and the just completed Grafton-Bethel Fire Station on Route 
17 had the very first elections that year. 

The beginning of voting at schools 
The Board of Supervisors heard on March 3,1966, that 
“the traffic congestion at the Grafton Fire Department on 
election days was a threat to the safety of those participating 
in elections and was hampering operation of the Fire Depart¬ 
ment" and directed the Executive Secretary to inquire of the 
School Board if Dare School could be used as a polling place. 
On May 17, 1966, a Chancery Court order moved the polling 
place to Dare Elementary School and at Grafton-Bethel 
School following a redistricting. 

Ballots were printed at Houston Printing Co., Hampton, 
and were 3 1/2" wide, sometimes 18 ,w long. Printers had to 
take an oath that printing of the ballots would be done under 
the strict control and that plates would be properly destroyed. 

K. T. Smith voted for the first time at 21, the legal age 
then to vote, he remembers, on the Peninsula airport bond 
issue. 


Help from York County administrative and voter registrar's offices and the 
Clerk of Court's Office, and special thanks to K. T. Smith, Dare. 


















Rededication in 1990 

Ye Olde Voting Place Celebration 
and rededication took place Sunday, 
June 24,1990 from 2 to 4 p.m. Com¬ 
munity citizens and the York County 
Historical Bicentennial Committee 
marched in early 1900 dress, the 
women carrying placards for woman 
suffrage, and the Bicentennial float 
lauded the right of voting. 

A mock election with a ballot of 
both inane and serious questions were 
marked by 53 people. A booth had 
been set up on the south side of the 
building for the actual voting. The 
Voting Place was staffed by three 
clerks and two judges, just as it was 
in earlier days. Bob Anderson and 
Gordon Sisk were judges; Betty Rigo, 
Betty Gibbs, and Thelma Anderson 
were clerks. Results of the voting 
were shouted aloud, and you could 
hear the counting of the ballots out¬ 
side the windows. 

The ensemble played "Happy Days 
Are Here Again" among other period 
songs. 48-star flags were passed out 
while they lasted. 

A large sign with details about the 
Voting Place was erected in March 
by the County on behalf of HBC. 

Members of the York Ruritans 
painted the exterior walls and the roof 
as a community project, and County 
workers put some steps at the en¬ 
trance, replaced glass in some win¬ 
dows, and installed screening around 
the base of the building. HBC 
members Lillian Smith, County 
voting registrar, was tire ceremony 
project officer, and Pat Sisk was 
coordinator for the fix-up. 

K. T. Smith told the crowd that the 
polls were open from sunrise to sun¬ 
set, "and the polling officers would 
get into arguments about what time 
the sun would set." In the 1940s the 
argument was settled when an hour 
was set for the polls to close. Now 
this one is open only to memories. 

At the ceremony, one thing Grafton 
folks voted against— for fun or for 
real — was not to return the area to 
the name of Cockle Town. 



Open windows on the long boarded-up Voting Place, the Grafton Fire Station, 
briefly a voting place, in back, the platform and a tent for refreshments. 



Ceremonies included Virginia Delegate Shirley Cooper (at the podium), Dick 
Ivy as the town crier; James Funk, chairman of the York Board of Supervisors; 
and K.T, Smith. At left, keynoter Dr. Robert G. Templin, president of Thomas 
Nelson Community College. Photos on this page by Bonnie Karwac. 



A brass ensemble, composed of (l-r) Tim Smith, Jerry Karwac, Dennis Rollins 
and Tim Holmes, gave the celebration an early 1900s flavor. 



York History Series # D-4B, March 1998* 



Evolution of Education for York Blacks 


Educator-leader Charles E. Brown 
brought higher education to York Blacks. 
Volunteer parents built the first of 
the York County Training Schools 

In 1914, a school improvement league movement was 
begun to build a schoolhouse for Blacks in York County led by 
a teacher Mrs. Mary S. Washington of Lackey, local (Anna 
T.) Jeanes Fund supervisor. Dr. Jackson Davis, state Supervi¬ 
sor of Negro Education, became interested and sought someone 
to carry out the proposed movement. He selected Charles E. 
Brown, principal of a graded school at Charlotte Court House, 
Va„ a graduate of Va. State College, to come to York County in 
1914. He began teaching in an abandoned storehouse in Lackey. 
He soon had two more teachers and 175 students. 

The school board provided some land, and Black men in 
the community felled trees to clear it. A two-story, four-class¬ 
room building was completed in the summer of 1915 by com¬ 
munity Black volunteers. Brown was the principal of the new 
York County Training School. The old building was used to 
teach domestic science for girls. Five teachers. Patrons bought 
an adjacent lodge hall and converted it into a manual art shop 
for the boys. It provided two years of high school, and Denbigh 
students also attended there. School term was 8 months. 208 
students. School patrons paid half of the salaries of 4 teachers. 

In 1918, the U.S. Government established the Naval Mine 
Depot to support the war effort. The school was within the site. 
There was no choice but to rebuild the school elsewhere. The 
Shiloh Baptist Church at Cook & Goosley Roads permitted 
classes to be taught there until the new school could be built. 


Dedication Day for the York County Training School in 1915 


= The dates in brief ===== 

1914 - Charles Edward Brown comes to York Co., opens 1-rm. 
school in abandoned storehouse in Lackey, near Yorktown. 

1915 - Moves to new 2-story 4-rm. school parents of students 
cleared property for, and built at Lackey. 

1918 - Government eminent domain took property for the new 
Naval Mine Depot, paid $6,000 to the school. School met at 
Shiloh Baptist Church. 

1923 - New 1-story school built on Goosley Road East. 

1933 - Brown, principal for 19 years, takes job as an educa¬ 
tional adviser to the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

1954 - School burned to the ground. A marker is at the spot. 

1955 - New high school opens, name changed in memory of 
poet and author James Weldon Johnson. 

1966 - Integration of students. Johnson is York Middle 
School today. 

--- 

* Written, edited and designed by Dick Ivy from 
material in the James Weldon Johnson School 
Yearbook, 1955, and elsewhere and published by 
the York County Historical Committee. P.O.Box 1345, 

Yorktown, VA 23692. Documented corrections and 
additions to this issue and help in completing the his¬ 
tory of York County, welcomed, 757 898-5090. 
eMail: dickivy@tworivers.com 


The high school was the only one in middle York County 1930 to 
1954. White students attended Morrison High School in Newport 
News, many students from York living near there. Later, York 
students attended the new Poquoson High School in 1932, then a 
part of York County. York High School was built in 1954._ 
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Not a school, but a "training school 


Facilities created were better for Blacks, because of special funds and parent donations. 
The School Board held back on funds, perhaps because Whites didn't have as good a 
facility. So, schools for Blacks were called "Training Schools" to reduce animosity. 


The 1922 school was a 
Rosenwald -type building 

School patrons purchased 5 1/2 A. 
of land on Goosley Rd. east of today's 
Rt. 17, and with the $600 received from 
the government for the Lackey property, 
a standard $ 1,600 for new schools from 
the Rosenwald Fund (its director was 
president of Sears, Roebuck Co.), and 
$4,300 secured through personal contrib¬ 
utors, entertainment admissions, and 
solicitations. 

It was ready for students in 1921 
with an increase in teachers to 7. The 
abandoned one room classroom building 
for the boys workshop was moved to the 
new site. The domestic science class was 
converted to Home Economics class. 
Students paid $25 a year so the school 
could have an 8-month curriculum, and 
teachers contributed part of their salaries 
as well. The principal received $45 a 
month, he said. Two more teachers were 
added, and it became a 4-yr. high school. 

Agriculture, rhetoric, chemistry and 
commercial arithmatic were first courses 
taught there. In 1929, they added solid 
geometry, civil government; business 
arithmetic in 1931; and Phonics in 1932. 

In 1934, a course in Negro History, 
Industrial Arts in 1935, and Agriculture, 
which they had stopped in 1929. 

Agriculture and chemistry were still 
taught in 1937. In 1938, courses in 
General Science, Geography, Civics, 
Home Economics and Biology were the 
courses included. A Home Economics 
cottage and a Vocational Agricultural 
Shop were built, and the old one-room 
school building was moved and reno¬ 
vated as a science laboratory. 

It now had 9 instructors and 320 
pupils. Unaccredited, Hampton Institute, 
Virginia State, Morgan and Union were 
accepting its graduates. Its teachers hail¬ 
ed from good colleges and universities as 
well. 

A realization of the need for better 
education of Blacks and Whites came out 
of WWI, and larger grants from several 
national funds were made. 


The second York County IVaining School was a 6-classroom Rosenwald-type building on 
Goosley Rd. was built with an auditorium, office, and cloak rooms. Lumber was used 
from the Penniman Powder Plant being demolished. The school board gave $200 for flues 
of 4 stoves. There was no central heating and toilets were outside. The lunchroom was 
also separate. Print of photo from a YCTS Reunion Program. 


An educator who made a difference 

It was the intense efforts of Charles E. Brown that 
made the difference in York. With little monetary help vH 

from the School Board, he organized a parent support FLdttragffcjgfl 

group, charged tuition fees, got his parents to build, and 
asked teachers to work for half salaries to add the extra 
month to accomplish a recognized standard curriculum. 

His work attracted no less than Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskeegee, a like personality, who came to see /' 
the work and praise the school's patrons in public meet- 
ings. The state superintendent of Public Instruction Dr. R. 

C. Steam, came also, with other education notables. ■.-/ 

In 1933, he resigned to accept an educational advi- 
sor’s job for the Civilian Conservation Corps local camps. '• -j' 

From 1942 to 1959, he worked at the Naval Mine Depot, 

8 years of which was as supervisor of inventory. Later, he 
became a member of the executive boat'd of the Va. Na- 

tional Assn, for the Advancement of Colored People, its jMj 

president for 4 yrs, and treasurer and life member. Brown EE30 L_m 
was president of the York-James City-Williamsburg Two photos of Brown 

NAACP. He headed many local and regional civic and welfare associations, was 
superintendent of Shiloh's Sunday School, and organized Boy Scout Troop 81. He 
died in Lackey on June 30, 1975 at age 86. He is buried at Shiloh's graveyard. A 
park in Lackey is named for him. 


Principals of the 
Training School 
Charles E. Brown, 1915-1933 
Ward B. Hollis, 1934-1938 
Joseph Cornick, 1938-1941 
Raymond L. Rice, 1941-1955 
J. Murray Brooks, 1955-1966 


Foot Prints , a History of York County Public Schools, 
by Ed Morris Jr., 1983, copies which are in many pub¬ 
lic and school libraries, was a starting point for some 
details in this issue. Several Yearbooks, Reunion book¬ 
lets, and photo albums of Dorothy Watkins of Carver 
Gardens, Bruton. York Co., were essential. Thanks too 
to Newport News (help in locating the Brown obit.) 
and York Public Libraries. More credits, p. 4. 


On May 31,1954, the school was to¬ 
tally destroyed by fire. Again the Shi- 
ioh Baptist Church allowed inc school 
to use its space to teach. 376 pupils. 



Dorothy Smith Watkins, a high school valedictorian and graduate of Virginia State College, was 
to receive a salary of $100 a month, twice that of other York black teachers, but required in order to 
receive Federal grants, The School Board required her to refund $25 to the county each month. After 
some protest, the risky'practice was discontinued. A resident of Carver Gardens in 1998, Watkins 
only admits she was paid $75 with a nickel of every dollar deducted for retirement. She moved to 
York High School as Home Ec teacher and retired in 1976 after 39 years of teaching. As an aside, she 
says she emphasized family living in her classes. 

Planning and buying for the cafeteria was 
also in her job responsibilities. In an interview 
with a York Town Crier reporter years ago, she 
said she had to start the fire in the stove early on 
some winter mornings to warm the cottage be¬ 
cause the one janitor was busy in the main 
building. 

There was another building built for the 
school shop for boys. 

A new building in 1953 
was the last before 
integration in 1966 

The 3rd school was built on the west side of 
Route 17, but named for James Weldon Johnson, 
a poet and song writer. The Motley Construction 
Co., of Farmville, Va., did the work, starting June 
14, 1953. Cost was $731,966. 

26 classrooms, gymnasium, auditorium and 
other rooms. Enrollment was 650 pupils, 26 
instructors. Curriculum included Business, 

Vocational Agriculture, a Shop. Home Econom¬ 
ics, and academic subjects. It's now York Middle 
School. 

There have been two major reunions of the 
alumni of YCTS, the first in 1990, the second in 
1996. 

The Frederick Douglass School located in 
Bruton District (pictured p.4) was opened in 
1954 as an elementary school, grades 1-6 for 


Top, The home economics cottage, photo from the private album of Mrs. Watkins 
Below, a class for mothers of Yorktown children at the cottage. Here, Watkins, 







Photo of school taken 
from the inside covers 
of a Reunion souvenir 
book of the James 
Weldon Johnson 
School, and reduced in 
size. 


local Black children. Marion Griffin was prin¬ 
cipal, later M. A. Moore. It operated 1954 to 
1966. It was later renamed Griffin & Yates Day 
Care after integration of the schools. 


standing at right, instructs ladies on table settings and uses, after school hours in the 
afternoon. She also taught groups from Poquoson, Seaford, elsewhere. Often working 
until late at night, she was also involved in the school's large girl scout troop, student 
camps, and a Home Makers Club, which had their own sew-on emblem. 
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19 families challenge school segregation policy in 1962,4 years ahead 

In the fall of 1962, four years before integration was established in • 

the York County Schools, 19 families entered their children in white 
schools, as a challenge to the county school policies. Maxine Banks 
Brown's daughter Anita Smith climbed school bus bound for Graf- 
ton Bethel Elementary School. Her brothers Gerod & Gary went also. 

They were the pivotal family in the historic case. 

Others included James & Mildred Nettles (son David); Freddie & . mM 

Carrie Combs (Paulette and Freda); Clinton & Etheiyn Slade (Clinton Jr.) 

Lawrence & Thelma Lovett (Lawrence Jr., Donald, Ronald); Hilda Davis 
(Sharon); Russell Redcross (Shirley); Charles & Gertrude Fitzgerald 
(Charles, Walberg, Almeda, Lloyd, Constance, Eunice); Ulysses & 

Eleanor Robinson (Spencer); Robert Batts (son Robert Jr.); and 
Hattie & Henry Banks (Brenda, Linda). 

Schools that died after public school integration * 


Anita Smith holds photo of her boarding the school bus, 
Daily Press staff photo by Buddy Norris. Story and pic 
from the YCTS 1996 Reunion program. 


Tabb Elementary School on Darby Rd., 2-rms. Jenny Washington, 
prinicpal and 5-6 grade teacher. 


Oak Grove School, located on what is now Camp Perry, had 
7 grades with Rev. Wm. Christian as principal. It opened in 
1911, the 9th grade was added in '25. In 1940, the 2-story school 


burned. The alumni raised the funds for a plaque. It was placed Cary's Chapel School built in 1914, razed in 1980. 


and dedicated at Waller Mill Recreation Park, Airport Road, 
across from Camp Perry, to remember that school, with a 
ceremony Feb. 27, 1999. Alumnus Bernice Tabb Dorman of 
Grove was the event coordinator. 


Thanks to Brenda Banks Drummond of the York Historical Committee 
for the material on this page from collections of Maxine Smith Brown 
of Tabb. Also photo of Goosley Rd. school on p. 2, and other facts. 
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York History Mies #D-5B *June 1996 (Sept/Q5) & . 


The first payday, Dec. IS, 1933. CWA employees from York Coun¬ 
ty lined up parallel to Main St. on Church St. (foreground) waiting 
to get paid at the Monument headquarters (the old Yorktown Hotel 
on the north corner of Church and Main.) Behind the line is a 
rare photo of the Chandler building in which was located the post 
office and a drug store. (Photo courtesy of the Colonial National 
Historical Park, from the 1933 Superintendent's Annual Report.) 

The National Monument (Park Service), having just 
established recently, needed work done to restore the 
battlefield and landscape, grade and fine grade the pro¬ 
posed Colonial Parkway. It received units of the ECW 
(the CCC) in May and June 1933. Two others came 
later. A little remembered national relief program, the 
Civil Works Administration (CWA), poured money into 
York County in salaries in late December 1933 and 
January and February 1934 that gave its citizens self 
respect by working at useful projects for the public good 
including restoring the Yorktown battlefield and razing 
buildings which were not in the colonial theme. The 
work programs had helped underwrite the best Christ¬ 
mas in York County since before the Great Depression 
of 1929 despite the two destructive-hurricanes earlier in 
1933. The CCC units were not from this area. 


President Herbert Hoover had started relief programs 
after the Depression of 1929, but the system was old fash¬ 
ioned and unemployment kept growing. In 1931, Hoover 
came to Yorktown for the Sesquicentennial, and soon after, 
committees were meeting to decide on employment and un¬ 
employment relief. Citizens were full of elation or cautious 
optimism as Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated a 
national revitalization program he called The New Deal. 

On March 31, 1933, during Roosevelt's first "Hundred 
Days", he established the Emergency Conservation Work 
(Dept, of Labor) by an Act of Congress, to give unemployed 
young men useful work as a national economic recovery 
initiative. It was referred to as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC), although it was not so named by Congress 
until June 28, '37, and then limited in size and mission and 
closed in '41. On May 12, '33, the Federal Emergency Re¬ 
lief Act passed, patterned after the successful N.Y. program 
run by Harry L. Hopkins who was brought to the White 
House. FERA was given $500 million for direct Federal 
relief to states, cities and counties, the closest here being at 
Fort Eustis. Two agricultural relief acts also began on that 
date. 

State and local relief programs had been slow and in¬ 
adequate, itseems, so Hopkins hastily devised a program to 
get people back to work and for pay. Two weeks after it was 
approved Nov. 9, 1933, the Civil Works Administration 
(CWA) was created and using the FERA organization dis¬ 
persed a total of $860.4 million into jobs, with states and 
localities contributing another $91.2 million. The money ran 
out March 31,1934, but new money extended its mission as 
the Work Progress Administration (WPA, 1935-1941) 
operating in the area locally from Fort Eustis until Oct. 1936. 


* Designed, edited and arranged by Dick Ivy, Dandy, 
and published by the York County Historical Commit¬ 
tee, P.O. Box 601, Yorktown, VA 23690. Research 
in CCC done by Lynn Meadows, Yorktown, Joe Hay ' 
and Bob Bigelow, Grafton, and Ivy. Research and 
photos courtesy of Jim Haskett of Colonial National 
Historical Park, Betty Kopczynski of Edgehill, and 
the National Archives, College Park., Md. 
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The York CCC camps on Surrender Rd. 



The CCC camps, erecied in 1933 were occupied until 
1942. Camp 4 was not occupied from July 22, '40 to Aug. '41, 
down time to do maintenance, the records say. The camp had 
a 5-bed hospital, because of the closeness to Fort Eustis or the 
Yorktown military hospitals. Personnel changed regularly. 

Camp 1, CCC Company 352, est. May 15, '33,89 men, 
Capt. A. H. Wait, CO Apr. 17, '34. Supt. Stewart M. 
Woodward; May 26,90 more men arrived. Eugene A. Gissy 
cleanup foreman who became supt.; miscellaneous construc¬ 
tion foreman: B. M. Blount; truck trail construction foreman, 
S. M. Cooke. 

May: Average working per day was 64. The tools used were 
from the Colonial National Monument Park. 

Jun: Cleanup the Fauntleroy tract on the Battlefield. Explor¬ 
atory excavations of Swan Tavern foundation. 

Jul: Running the Tool Repair Shop, dispensing gas and oil. 

July 1, 34, Sunday morning, Enrollce Albert Lee drowned at 
the special swimming area of the York R. 

Camp 2, CCC Company 323, est. June 20, 1933, Supt. S. M. 
Woodward Jr. Enrollee E. M. Plummer completed a sketch of 
the Town of York showing the layout of the streets and loca¬ 
tion of old houses. Capt. Moe D. Baroff was CO Oct. 35. 

Jul: Cut firebreaks in Naval Mine Depot, cleanup along park¬ 
way, cleanup of Ringfield tract mid Jones Pond, effected 
erosion control contouring along the parkway with cuts and 
fills. The strength was 247 in 1934. Camp closed by end of 37. 

July Superintendent's general report mentioned the Civil 
War trenches on the Fauntleroy tract were cleared out. Locals 
were invited to take away cut lumber. Large wood was taken 
to a saw mill which opened July 17. 

Men were instructed in groups of 60 in forest fire suppres¬ 
sion by Fire Chief Hoskins. On July 15, the CCC enrollment 
was complete, providing employment for 200 of the area. 

Camp 3, CCC Co. 246, est. Oct. 1933, worked on the Cooke 
and Faundcroy tracts, and finished the storm cleanup. They 
were blacks from Harlem, N. Y. 

Camp 4, CCC Co. 247, completed landscaping all the way to 
King's Creek. The Wormley Pond spillway was done in Jan. 


YORKTOWN 

Construction of 
Colonial Parkway 


Goosley Rd 


SurrcnderlRd. 


1934 . 30 men between Camps 3 &4. The sawmill processed Part of ECW-Colonial Nat'l Monument Park Progress Map of 1934 


13,771 board feet of lumber. 1st Lt. W. F. Tinsley was CO on 
May 13, '40. Wm. H. Lossman was CO in July '42. Walter S. 
Flickinger was a foreman in '42. 

From inspection reports at the National Archives, CCC 
workers were also students. Literacy classes were mandatory at 
camp in '42 with an Adult Education teacher provided by the 
slate. Other classes: cabinet making, mechanics, safety, pipe 
fitting. Hampton Institute had National Defense classes 3 days 
a week. The more proficient HI course grads went to work in 
shipbuilding and Navy mine. 

The camp had tarpaper barracks, mess hall, a library, rec. 
hall, mandatory Sunday afternoon inter-unit sports, well at¬ 
tended Saturday services conducted by a contract clergyman 
at each of the four camps. The CCC companies had trucks and 
grading equipment. Men were called enrollees from the "en¬ 
rollment periods" for more personnel. 


reproduced al the National Archives, annotated by cd. Inset of camp 
buildings is from the 1935 progress map. For Archives photo of 
Camps 1&2, and leaders and barracks of the 352nd, see p. 4. 

Nov. 27,1933. 60 CCC men extinguished a blaze on the 
property beyond King's Creek. In December, work almost 
finished on construction of wooden barracks, and exca¬ 
vated the fireplace of the French Hospital (on the NPS 
battlefield tour). 

The National Monument provided speakers for the CCC 
companies 2-3 times a week to tell of the area history. 

Jan. 1934. A fireplace was the only heat in some rooms 
in the camps. Only 800 men of the camps were remaining. 

The 352nd was still here with 61 workers in Jul '42, with Win. 
j. Reynolds as CO. Henry E. Davis was doctor for 3 camps. 
Albert H. McDill was camp supv. In 1941-2, there were 9,070 
men involved in the CCC projects. 
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CCC units cleared, planted th e York River Parkwa 

The Emergency Conservation Work (ECW) staff 
from district headquarters at Norfolk, met on Dec. 9 in 
Yorktown and authorized four CCC companies, two for 
clearing Colonial National Monument land and two for 
planting trees and scrubs along the York River parkway 
being built by contract with public works project money. 

Money for 388 CWA workers was allotted to Monu¬ 
ment control, salaries totaling $86,213, according to the 
1933 annual report filed by Monument Superintendent B 
Floyd Flickinger. The first payroll on Dec. 15 in front 
of the superintendent's house was about $3,180. The 
next week, about $5,218, and the third $5,524. The men 
lived in tents on the battlefield. 

The men had meetings about the region's history, 
and worked on forest thinning, burying telephone lines, 
clearing battlefield roads, assisting archaeological work 
at the foundation of the French hospital and landscape 
work at the park, in town and along the new York River 
parkway. Edgar Hansford Dunston, who died in 1985 
at 78 was the maintenance foreman of the Monument for 
35 years and was in charge of the work. Daughter Betty 
Kopczynski, is an Edgehill resident. 

Others involved in the park staff was Charles E. 

Hatch, later park historian, and foreman S.M. Cooke 
($1,980), and A.J. Renforlh, junior foreman ($740). 

The money ran out for CWA by the end of March 
1934, and the existing CCC and the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) created in 1935, a like organiza¬ 
tion to CWA but with larger project planning, completed 
some of the work started by it. 


A CWA stone cutter takes the round tops off grave stones at the 
National Cemetery on Cook Road. (Photo by Nat'l Park Service) 

Recovering from the '33 hurricanes 

York County Board of Supervisors passed a resolution on 
Nov. 17,1933, upon the recovery from the "hurricane and 
tidal wave" knowing it was impossible without the assistance 
of locals gave its thanks and its token of esteem and apprecia¬ 
tion for helping them in the county's "hour of necessity and 
distress." 

Lauded were Capt. R. S. Crenshaw, USN, inspector of 
ordnance, and Capt. J. M. Tildsley, USMC, CO, Marine Det., 
and the officers and enlisted personnel of the U.S. Naval Mine 
Depot and the U.S. Naval Fuel Oil Station for the prompt and 
efficient use of every resource at the command of both sta¬ 
tions. Also B. Floyd Flickinger, acting supt., Colonial Nation¬ 
al Monument “and the entire personnel of the park service and 
the CCC officers and personnel attached to the park service 
for their assistance in clearing and rehabilitating the stricken 
area throughout the county." (editor's emphasis). 

The Naval Mine Depot and York County also had CWA 
monies for another 369 workers. R. Nelson Smith was the 
CWA administrator for York Co., and the men were involved 
in work cleaning up damage from the hurricane in public areas 
including the beach. 

The commendation for cleanup work was passed to the 
352nd & 353rd CCC Companies. Hurricane damage in August 
was approximately $200,000. Practically the entire Yorktown 
waterfront was wiped out. "Routed out of their tents in the 
dead of night by the terrific onslaught of the storm, they cheer¬ 
fully came to the waterfront in the morning to ward off logs 
and other heavy materials that were being banged against the 
buildings." They cleared debris on Water St. so that traffic 
could pass. 

Conservation work was ordered stop a month, so the 
units could help clean up and conduct salvage work. Besides 
in York, the CCC units helped the Elizabeth City, Gloucester 
and Mathews Counties to recover from the storm. 


Older enrollees were called colored veterans, the younger 
colored juniors, had "good morale, conditions good" re¬ 
ported an inspector. There were some large units in the 
high numbers of juniors. One, #2305, was at Yorktown, 
moved to James City to work at Jamestown. 


Flickinger reported on the side-benefit impact of 
the program, including help in the hurricane, as 

"A Godsend to hundreds of needy persons 
in York County, many having suffered 
losses by hurricanes in August [23] and 
September 1933. Some had not earned 
anything for nearly a year. This and 
several other public works programs 
helped general, social, and economic 
conditions in the whole area and already 
a spirit of optimism is gradually replacing 
the pessimism that was prevalent early in 
the fall." 








The 323rd 
(Camp 2) on 
the right. 

Camp 3 land¬ 
scaping is' in 
the foreground 
The west-east 
street comes off 
Surrender. 
Below, note the 
construction of 
the barracks 
and proud 
352nd leaders. 
Two were cut 
off because of 
the lack of 
space. 


Locals report for CCC 

A quota of 45 men 18-25 yrs. was allocated to York Co. 
by the U.S., Dept, of Labor under ECW, for reforestation work. 
Had to have "dependents" and be U.S. citizens. Recruiting 
was done by the Associated Charities and Kings Daughters of 
York. Each recruit was investigated by Sheriff Charles C. 
Curtis, chairman of the Charities. York County transported 
them to the Norfolk Recruiting Station at Custom House Sq., 
and was instructed to wait to bring back those not accepted. 
Floyd Holloway, Clerk of BOD York, signed the documents. 
Reported to Norfolk. All signed up in 1933. They earned* S30 
a month, of which $22 would go to the mothers, hence their 
inclusion in this list. *lnfo from Chester //, Hudgins, Mathews. 
Ironmonger, Percy, b. Nov. 30, 1914, Seaford, farmer, mother 

Mollie Ironmonger, 2nd yr HS. May 25. Worked Parkway, Va. mts. 
Rowe, Marvin Eldrldge, b. Mar. 18,1915, machinist helper, Perrin, 
Gloucester, mother Rosanna Rowe, Seaford. July 3. 

Crockett, Wm. Ashton, b. Jan. 11, 1915, Seaford, fisherman, 2nd yr 
HS, mother Mrs. W.W. Crockett. May 25. 

Parker, Elton, b. Jan 4, 1900, Seaford waterman, 6th gr., mother 
Carrie Swartz. Jul. 6. 

Robins, Brydie, b. Jan. 19, '14. Magruder store work. HS. mother 
Cora Robins, Bruton. Jul. 6. 

Coleman, Bernard b. Aug. 4, 1910. store work. 1st yr. HS. Cousin E. 
W. Maynard, Bruton. Jul. 6. 

Teague, Keneth, b. Jan. 10, 1915 in N.C. laborer. 2nd yr HS. mother 
Mrs. J. A. Teague, Yorktown. May 25. [Keneth is correct.) 
Smoot, Earl A., Jr. b. Dec. 1, 1913. Salem, laborer. HS. mother Mrs. 
E. A. Smoot, Yorktown. May 23. 

Moore, Elkanah, b. Jun 25, 1914. Poquoson. IslyrHS. mother Mrs. 

I. H. Moore. 

Moore, Thomas Kelsor, b. Jan 21, 1915. 7th gr„ Poquoson, truck 
driver and farmer, mother Nettie F. Moore. May 24. 

Richardson, Mosco H., b. Sept. 7, 1914. Seaford laborer. HS. 

Brother W. R. Richardson, Yorktown. May 23. 

Eure, Roy, b. Aug. 21,1914. Portsmouth, farmer & painter, mother 
Lucretia Eure, Homsbyville. May 25. 

Meredith, Reed, b. May 2, 1910. Dinwiddie Co., fanner. 7th gr.. Mrs 

J. C. Meredith, Poquoson. May 24. 

Powell, Horace Austin, b. Mar. 5, 1908. Matthews Co., painter, 6th 
gr., mother Clara Powell, Jeffs. May 4. 

Potter, Wm. Thomas, b. Oct. 12, 1914. Bniton, laborer. 2nd gr. 
mother Louisa, May 4. 

White, Robert E. Jr., b. Jun 10, 1908, Seaford, laborer, 3rd yr. HS, 
mother Bessie White. May 4.* 


You should see the before and after photos of their shaving off 
the ragged shorelines, smoothing roads, thinning woods! There 
was a lot of overlapping of responsibility and accomplishment 
over the years. The important thing is that the Colonial Park¬ 
way and Yorktown looks beautiful today because of these hard 
workers of the 1930 relief programs and NPS vision. - Ivy 

White, Charles L., b. Nov. 3, 1914, Seaford, laborer, HS. mother 
Bessie White. May 23. 

Ashby, Stewart, b. Apr. 9, 1913, Bruton, laborer. Read, write. 

grandmother Mary Ashby. May 4. 

Phillips, Vincent, b. Jun 14, 1911. Poquoson, farmer. HS. mother 
Mrs. W. H. Phillips. May 24. 

Wallace, Harold Edward, b. May 3, 1911. Bruton, laborer. Read, 
write, mother Millie Wallace. May 4. 

Moore, Robert Taylor, b. Jan 22, 1914. Poquoson, farmer. 2nd yr 
HS. mother Mrs. E. G. Moore. May 25. 

Crutchfield, Lee G. Jr., b. Aug. 5, 1911, Isle of Wight, chemist., U. 
of Richmond, mother Mrs. L. G. Crutchfield. Jeffs. May 12. 

* With Richard Branch and John Smith, mode a small scale model of 
the Yorktown battlefield, used his spare time reading how to mix 
colors learned from encyclopedias, the Superintendant's report stated. 
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York's Storm Past 


York History Series ttD-6, January 1998 


The 1933 hurricane York's worst 


The battered remains of Bristow's Pharmacy, typical of destruction 
along Yorktown's waterfront with water 5' above the pavement. From 
the Daily Press. 


by Frank Green, Dare* 

Due to its location on the Chesapeake Bay, York 
County has been susceptible to the effects of hurri¬ 
canes, tropical storms and nor'easters. There have 
been limes when parts of our county never touched 
by salt water, were flooded. These surges combined 
with high winds and rain caused severe damage to 
homes, businesses and property. 

The worst storm to strike this area was the hurricane 
of Aug. 22-23,1933. It produced the highest recorded 
tide in this area of 9.69 ft. above Mean Low Water. 

6.20" of rain fell in 24-hours. A tropical storm on Aug. 
17, it reached hurricane strengih the next day, and Cate¬ 
gory 3 status on the Saffier-Simpson scale shortly before 
making landfall north of Cape Hatteras. It then turned 
north, the center passed slightly west of Norfolk and 
right into the Chesapeake Bay. 

It hit our area at about 11 p.m., Aug. 22, coming in 
with the high tide. As the storm went north, the winds 
subsided somewhat, lowering to tropical storm status. It 

* Frank Giecn is part of the York Sheriffs Department. References for 
the work is from Daily Press & Tunes Herald, 1933, 36, 54, 55, 60, & 
62.; Richmond Times Dispatch and Virginia Pilot, Aug. 1933; The 
Virginia Gazette, August & September 1933; Superintendent's Report, 
Colonial National Historical Park, August 1933 and park archives; 
Perdue Univ. Hurricanes and Tropical Storms web site, Virginia 
Hurricane History web sight; The Campaign Tha t Won America - 
Ihg Story VfYprktO.im by Burke Davis. 


was not true for the storm surge and tides that remained 
at major hurricane status. One report had the water 
rising 20" in 13 minutes. Soon low lying areas were 
completely flooded. 

Doctors Carl Blackwell and Fred Hodges of Rich¬ 
mond were at their summer cottages in the Ship Point 
area in Dare. Hodges and his family were forced to leave 
when tidal waters increased by 5:30 a.m. The water had 
reached shoulder deep. He said if they had stayed 
another ten minutes, they surely would have drowned. 
They finally arrived at the home of John Womom at the 
comer of Dare & Lakeside. Dr. Hodges returned to the 
cottage two days later and found it destroyed. A mattress 
had been flung into the trees. 

Charles Womom lived at the end of Holly Point Rd. 
in Dare, on the shore of the Poquoson River. Womom 
had severe arthritis and had not been able to walk. He 
had to be carried to the 2nd floor as the water rushed in 
on the 1st floor. Another home in Dare had its kitchen 
washed into Chisman's Creek. — More, p. 2 . ^ 

* Edited and designed by Dick Ivy and published fn SA 

by the York County Historical Committee, 

P.O. Box 1345, Yorktown, VA 23692, and its research'^tjttn ij 
sub-committee of which Green is a working member. If . u J 
We welcome documented corrections and additions 
to any of the series and help in completing die his- 
tory of York County, email: dickivy@two-rivers.com 























Heroic actions bring survival 

Angelo Jennings, also of Ship Point in Dare, told of 
his narrow escape. While the water was still low, he had 
been able to move his family to higher ground. When 
heretumed home, the water was knee deep. The Daily 
Press reporter quoted him: 

Mother and I stuck with with the house as long as we 
dared. When we finally left the water was 5’ deep and it 
was all we could do to swim and wade to safer ground. I 
put mother in front of me and pushed her ahead as I tried to 
swim and kick my way along. How we got through safely 
I don't know. There were trees, fence posts, furniture and 
other things floating everywhere. After the water went 
down we found a speed boat had been carried a quarter of 
a mile to the well on our farm. A concrete base and heavy 
boiler were swept several hundred feet to our backyard. 
Everything was a mess and I figure my loss at more than 
$1,500. 

One home in Dare had its kitchen and dining room 
swept in to Chisman's Creek. 

Low areas of Seaford and Dandy were covered by 
several feet of flood waters. Many boats, some as large as 
45 to 65 foot, were in cornfields and across roadways. 
Some were as far inland as a mile from their moorings. 

The family of George Hogge of Dandy went through one 
of the many narrow escapes associated with this storm. While 
Hogge was stranded at the Dandy Post Office, members of his 
family were forced to climb to the 2nd floor by the rapidly 
rising waters. There was no time to save the furniture. A wood 
shed from the nearby farm of B. W. Hornsby floated by. One 
of the family members pulled it to the house and the family 
climbed upon it, two adults and five children. 

Clarence Brooks had a cottage in Dandy on Back Creek 


Early storms changed Virginia, national history 

Hurricanes have been noted in this area since early 
Colonial times. The first reference described one on Aug. 
24, 1635. The Royal Society described one on OcL 29, 
1693, as "a most violent storm in Virginia which stopped 
the course of ancient channels and made some where there 
were never any." The hurricane of Oct. 19, 1749, created 
Willoughby Spit. Oregon and Hattcras Inlets were formed 
by one on Sept. 8, 1846. 

A storm, probably a nor'easter on Oct. 16, 1781, pre¬ 
vented Lord Cornwallis from evacuating his troops from 
Yorktown to Gloucester Point. A thousand British troops 
had crossed the river and the boats were returning for 
another wave when a vicious squall swept down on them 
scattering the boats and created whitecaps on the York 
River. Two boatloads were blown downstream and were 
captured by the Americans. Troops stranded in Gloucester 
were not brought back until noon the next day. British 
Legion commander Lt. Col. Banistre Tarleton wrote, 
"Thus expired the last hope of the British Army." 



across from Seaford. Racing against the rising water, he and his 
family climbed to their roof. The flood began to float their 
house across the creek to Seaford. As the wind changed, the 
house was blown back to a location about a half mile from their 
original site. Brooks was carrying a small baby and his wife 
another small child. [Their house was broken from large beams 
sailing from a damaged house from across the creek, he said in 
1963.1 

Thelma Hansford of Seaford remembered the rain coming 
down so hard that it seeped under closed windows. She put 
towels against the window panes. 

Mrs. G. L. Montgomery of Dandy was quoted: "Water was 
everywhere and we couldn't see any dry land from our 2nd 
floor windows." Along with her relatives and 3-month-old son, 
she had fled to her 2nd floor. "It was awful. The lower floor 
was filled with water and we didn't know if it would stop 
rising." W.T. Sheilds stated that "I've lived in these parts for 40 
years and I've never seen anything like this storm. The tide was 
3’ higher than I had ever seen before." 

Neither the seiges of 1781 nor 1862 did as much damage 
to the Yorktown waterfront as the August Storm. Hood waters 
got as high as 5 to 6' above Water Street. This entire portion of 
the town was nearly wiped out The steamship wharf was 
totally destroyed. W. B. Bristow's drug store and all its stock 
was destroyed, R. E. Smith's Barber Shop was washed out to 
sea. The ferryboat dock was destroyed and the ferryboat was 
washed several miles up river. Mercer Hogge's restaurant 
front was smashed in and everything inside was ruined. R. K. 
White's store and garage were wrecked as the roof of die latter 
caved in. The Standard Oil Company service station was 
demolished. The roof was blown off Crockett's bath house. The 
Anderson & Co. fish house was totally washed away, leaving 
nothing but the pilings that it stood upon. The Topping Oil 
Company had a large tank destroyed, losing 20,000 gallons of 
gasoline. The brick chimney for the courthouse was knocked 
down. On the courthouse green, several mulberry trees that had 
dated to pre-Revolutionary times were knocked over and 
unrooted. 
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George Wyatt, a Daily Press delivery truck driver, was 
forced to abandon his vehicle on Water St. When he turned t ~V 
onto Water Street, the water was only about 8". Suddenly a \\ 
large gush of water came in from the river. The water got high 
enough to stall the engine. He took refuge in the nearby drug “ 
store. Soon the store's front plate window caved in. He and the 
druggist swam to higher ground. The last he saw of his truck 
the water was 6" from the top of his truck. 

After the storm passed, the people of York County began 
an enormous task of cleaning up and rebuilding. On Aug. 26, 
efforts were begun to remove the boats stranded in the corn¬ 
fields of Seaford. The Newport News Shipbuilding sent a load 
of hydraulic jacks and with the help of members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC), the boats were put back into the 
water. 

Men from the CCC contributed greatly to the clean up 
effort Even though their own camp [on Surrender Road] was 
destroyed, they put in many hours of work in especially hard 
hit areas in Poquoson, Seaford and along the Yorktown water¬ 
front. They were joined by several other CCC men from 
camps in Richmond. They buried many dead farm animals. 

Julia Myers remembers her father, Harry Spencer, who cared 
for the county's roads at the time, as saying that several cows 
had to being taken down from trees. 

Saltwater had gotten into most of the wells in Seaford and 
fresh water for the entire community had to be hauled from the 
few unpolluted wells. The Red Cross set up a clinic at the 
Seaford Community Center near Zion Church for immuniza¬ 
tions against typhoid. 

In Yorktown, a meeting of local government leaders, 
waterfront businessmen, National Park Service officials and the 
commanding officers of the Naval Mine Depot (Naval Weap¬ 
ons Station) and its Marine Dei., was convened at Park Service 
Hq. Hoyd Flickinger, acting park superintendent, offered the 
services of the park in both equipment and personnel to aid in 
the clean up and salvage operations in Yorktown. It was stress¬ 
ed that the salvage project would be organized as to cut down 
confusion and misunderstanding. 


The damage survey of Yorktown after the storm. Note that there 
Is no bridge and no Ballard St leading to the NPS area. The 
school on Ballard Is present day York Co. Administrative offices. 

1. Protection to the waterfront, remaining property and 

2. Relief-housing and food for those rendered homeless. 

3. General clean up and salvage. 

Capt. Crenshaw suggested a central point of information 
be established. It was agreed that Park Service Hq. would be 
used for this. Paul Crockett, Commonwealth Attorney for York 
Co., declared that Water St. from Comte dcGrasse St west to 
the Main St. (preseni day Matthews St.) intersection, would be 
a restricted area. Only property owners with passes issued by 
him would be allowed to enter there. In essence, this was 
martial law. The same thing was done at Buckroe (Hampton), 
especially ravaged by the storm. 

A squad of Marines from the Depot was dispatched to 
patrol the York waterfront. Capt. Tildsley, their commander, 
was sworn in by the sheriff. Anyone caught looting was to be 
taken into custody and turned in to the sheriff. Sheriff Lawson 
was even denied entrance in the area until he obtained a pass. 
Crenshaw agreed to have the Marines there 3 days. Park 
Rangers were sworn in as deputies to guard the men moving 
the debris. 

Rebuilding the Yorktown waterfront as Colonial? 

At a later meeting, the park service suggested the water¬ 
front property owners rebuild their structures in Colonial style, 
in keeping with the Park Service's attempt to recreate Yorktown 
in its 1781 image. The idea did not catch on with the property 
owners. One man said he already had plans to rebuild as it was 
before the storm. There was an agreement signed by the lessees 
of the Yorktown Wharf and the Board of Trustees that gave the 
tract to the Park Service provided they rebuilt it in a Colonial 
style. It is now leased by the Yorktown Post Office. 
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entrance 
was on 
Main St., 
no longer 
there. 


Red Cross workers, volunteers nt the York County Court House In 
1933, to help citizens. Note the Clerk's office building to the right. 
(Photo & close-up courtesy of the National Historical Park, Yorktown) 

for a local tropical storm. Two homes in Marlbank were heav¬ 
ily damaged by falling trees, and several homes were flooded. 
Several primary and secondary roads were blocked by fallen 
trees. In Lackey, a Daily Press truck was damaged when a tree 
fell on it. 

March 1962 - The highest tides since 1933 took place 
during the Ash Wednesday storm, a nor'easter, a cyclonic type 
storm that develops near the Atlantic Coast most common 
during the winter and spring months. The high water and 
winds are similar to hurricanes but not as great. York County 
had a 3-4" snowfall accompanied by flooding and high winds. 
Some people had to evacuate Yorktown, Seaford and Dandy 
(by military trucks). Electricity was out for most of the area 
from Monday to Friday. Water St. was under waist-high water. 
Mail had to be delivered to and from the Yorktown Post Office 
by rowboat. Most of the businesses on Water St. suffered water 
damage. 


Other storms of note 

Just 3 weeks after the August storm, another hurricane 
began bearing down on the area. The populace, still shaken 
from the previous storm, took heed and moved belongings to 
higher ground. The tide was high, but it was 3-4' below that of 
Aug. 23. As the hurricane moved north, it had veered out to 
sea sparing our area of much of its force. 

Sept. 18,1936 - With memories of the 1933 damage still 
in their minds, people prepared for the worst in a new tropical 
storm, but the storm missed our area directly. There was minor 
damage. A tree fell across a car on Church St., crushing the 
roof but not injuring the driver. Water surrounded the ice plant 
and Hornsby Oil Co but their trucks were moved to higher 
ground. Water St. was reported covered in 2' of water. 

Oct. 15,1954 - Hurricane Hazel passed through the area 
on its destructive journey from South Carolina to Canada. 
Considerable damage was experienced here. The roof of the 
tender's house on Coleman Bridge (over the York R.) was 
blown off as was the roof of the old Yorktown Bathhouse. The 
only Peninsula fatality from the storm was a man killed by a 
falling tree on Weston Rd. in Dare. 

August 1955 - Hurricane Connie skirted the area. High 
water washed away part of the road in Dandy leaving the area 
virtually isolated. Several homes near York Point were flooded 
forcing many families to go to higher ground. It was followed 
by Hurricane Diane which also brought high tides and winds to 
the area. 

Sept. 12,1960 - Hurricane Donna struck the area with a 
direct hit. Its barometric pressure was 28.65 inches, the lowest 
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Grafto 
Villa 


Al ong old 
Route 17 


Recallin 


York History Series E-l (June 1992, 3d Rev. Oct 00) 


Wainwright's store 
on Grafton Drive 
More on the store 
on p. 3 


Many of the physical remnants of the old 
Grafton located along Grafton Drive, the parallel 
road to Route 17 and once 17 itself, have disap¬ 
peared. New housing and a school complex are 
making for a very different Grafton Village today, 
(see also "Grafton Families", E-2; "Grafton Voting Place", E-3) 

Grafton citizens remember in 1988* 

The W. T. Wainwright Store lettering could be seen 
through fading white paint, next was Eddie Burcher's house 
and the unique home of Mrs. Laura Burke not far from 
John Martin's same period home, [opened and painted in 
1992] next door to today's putt-putt golf course. 

The kids who played on that dusty dirt road in the 20's 
and 30's, still recall the joys of playing there. Ralph "Bo" 
Meredith, 82, says, "We pitched horseshoes, raided the 
watermelon patch, played tricks on young new 'city' residents 
like hunting for bee trees and 'snipe,' played fox and geese 
which was a peg board-like checker game, croquet, Chinese 
checkers, and 'hully gullcy' with a bag of roasted peanuts. If 
someone could guess how many peanuts you had in your 
hand, he'd win them to eat. If you guessed wrong you'd have 
to give him the peanuts you were off." 

Robert "Bump" Wood, 65, remembers eavesdropping 
on the tall stories told by bird hunters who collected at Capt. 
Billie Wainwright's feed store, "There's still a sign hanging in 
the store that says, Ronald L. Brandt's Liars' Club.' 

More inside 


Much of Grafton between the "Poquosin River and Chis- 
raan Creek (farm)*" was inherited by Daniel Moore, nephew 
of Augustine Moore in 1737, and related to today's Moores. 

In modem times, it was first named Cockletown, perhaps 
to match Fish Neck (Dare) and Crab Neck (Seaford). It was 
on the York-Hampton Stage Road, later called Route 17. The 
Grafton Baptist Church was begun in 1777 with John Wright 
as pastor. It was most likely named after the birthplace (Graf¬ 
ton, Mass.) of Rev. John Leland (1754-1814), an ardent 
preacher "greatly loved by Virginians," and an exponent of 
religious liberty working against the grip of the colonial 
Anglican Church, and for the abolition of slavery before the 
Baptist General Committee on Aug. 8, 1789. Against the rati¬ 
fication of the Constitution at first because of no stated guar¬ 
antee of freedom of religion, Leland campaigned for the can¬ 
didacy of James Madison instead of himself to represent 
Orange County where he had moved from Massachusetts. 

The Disciples of Christ movement had an impact on the 
church, and the two congregations split in 1832, the Baptists 
building their Grafton Baptist Church on Watervicw Road. In 
1834, the Grafton Christian Church was chartered. A stone 
marking the cemetery site (burials 1806-1900) of the original 
Baptist church was erected by the Grafton Christian Church 
and dedicated by both church congregations. May 10, 1987. 

Cockletown's post office opened on Oct. 2, 1854 and 
lasted until April 1857 (see York's 200 Years of Postal Service 
fact sheet). In 1872, its new post office was named Grafton, 
after the Grafton church on Brick Church Rd., with John 
Chandler as postmaster. According to postal records, it was 
Grafton 11 years before the suggestion was made to Post¬ 
master W. T. Wainwright (1889-1893) by Grafton Christian 
Church member and State Senator Dr. Robert H. Power, a 


♦Written by Dick Ivy and published in The York 
Town Crier, Apr. 13. 1988, edited and arranged 
by him and published by the York County Historical 
Committee, P.0 Box 601, Yorktown, VA 23690 
Additional information and supportable corrections 
welcome 



resident near the church. Maybe the suggestion was to contin¬ 
ue the name. 

So, the community was named Grafton after the post 
office and only indirectly from the church. 


, by Benjamin Wm. Thomas, 


grandson of Wm. Henry Moore. 











"We didn't have too many kids on 
the street until the Lingafelts (William 
L. & Mattie) moved in during the 
Thirties. They had seven boys and six 
girls," he says. One of them, Coy, 
happened to drive by triggering remem¬ 
brances to Gwen Amory Langley. She 
told him he terrified the neighborhood 
with his motorcycle. He chuckled about 
that, puffing his pipe, and leaning on the 
Wainwright porch post proud of the 
mark he left in the age. 

Mrs. Langley recalled her roots, 
"Lester FoxweJl built the house my 
grandfather L. B. & Betty Amory 
bought and my parents Clarence & 
Virgie lived in from 1931. The Fox- 
wells had so many children that the plas¬ 
ter walls did not survive and diamond- 
design tin walls were installed." 

Next to the Fox wells was the W. W. 
Amory general merchandise store and 



The house Foxwell built. Behind Western Auto store and facing Grafton Drive, it was torn 
down in 1989. (photos are by Dick Ivy.) 


Grafton’s post office, The [former] post office building next 
to Rt. 17's fire station for many years was a drug store owned 
by the late Ralph Walker [now a bakery goods store]. The 
rest of the area was a cornfield which the new Route 17 cut 
through in the 60s. 

The square tin-roofed building with two windows on each side 
and on brick pilings, was the polling place for many more than 
Grafton voters [ see Grafton Voting Place fact sheet D-3 ] 

Where Hclmer's Feed Store is [now Peninsula Seed & 

Feed], was J. W. Hornsby's Amoco service station. "1 remem¬ 
ber Captain Billie (Wainwright) crossing the street (from his 
store) to the gas station every day to buy two Roitan cigars 
from Hornsby," Wood says. 

Next to Wainwright's in 1925 was the civic Order of Red 
Men Hall. Today, the sign also says 'Woodmen of the World,' 
a life insurance fraternity. 

Next to it was the Methodist preacher’s parsonage. Mere¬ 
dith knows that for sure, because he married J. T. Mills' 
daughter, Gladys, who lived there. They were secretly mar¬ 
ried for "two years." She has been Meredith's wife for the. past 
57 years. Mills was pastor of Providence, Crooks and Zion 
churches, all at once, in the period 1932-1936. 

Meredith was raised by Leroy B. & Betty Amory. "We 
had the only bathroom, gravity flow running water from a big 
water tank on the second floor of the bottling plant next door, 
and the only phone on the Grafton strip," he says of the 14- 
room house which burned down about 1942. His job he says 
was to start the pump to fill the tank. Since it took a while to 
fill it, he sometimes would get busy playing until spilling 
water would get someone to remind him to shut off the engine. 

Between the house and Hudgins Lane, it named for Jo¬ 
seph Hudgins who lived there, later becoming Wolftrap, and 
today Amory Lane, was the Grafton Bottling Shop. Construc¬ 
tion of the new Route 17 in 1952 by-passing the community 
and separated Hudgins house from die rest of Grafton's "metro¬ 
polis." Widening of 17 to 4-lanes in the mid-60s isolated him 
even further. 

J(,V 


Clinton Wainwright, who lived further up the road 
across from today's Grafton Garage, and Capt. Eddie Burcher 
wa in the undertaking business. Ernest Amory bought into it 
supplanting Wainwright, and eventually bought out partner 
Capt. Eddie Burcher. 

A colored undertaker Luke Washington, located where 
Lowe's Garden Center [now Grafton Animal Clinic] once sat at 
the edge of the new Route 17 bypass, only buried black folks, 
Wood says. His place was next to his fatherFred Wood’s 
house. "I remember his old wooden hearse," he says nostalgi¬ 
cally, ”We all played in it." 

Widow Laura Burke bought the old general merchandise 
store and house with its 6 windows downstairs and 6 upstairs 
throwing light into its large rooms. She had 2 children. 

Earl Moore and Wood were the only two boys among 
five girls in the 7th, Mrs. Langley being one of them, in the 
Dare-Grafton seven grade school (now gone) on Dare Road 
across from today's Brandy wine subdivision entrance. 

"We had to go to Newport News for a movie, but we 
skated on Route 17," Wood says, "The country was great, life 
was great." 

York-Hampton Road was mix zoned with community 
commercial and residential. There was a drug store, gas 
station, bottling shop, undertakers, a feed store, two food stores 
and two general merchandise stores. Harry Riley had an 
electrical appliance store across from Eddie Burcher's home, 
where J. B. Davis resided [until recently]. Next to W. W. 
Amory's was a blacksmith shop. 

Meredith remembers the sawdust pile of Floyd Fox's saw¬ 
mill about where the Presbyterian church is on Rt. 17 today, 
and a Negro grocery store on the comer near the Dare Road 
crossing of 17. 

Mrs. Langley, retired from the Fort Eustis telecommunications 
section, lives in Harris Grove. Wood married Lorraine Shields of 
Dandy and worked as a broker for Atlantic Homes Real Estate until 
his retirement. He lives on Faulkner Rd. The Merediths live on Rt. 17 
next to Grafton Garage. 
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The Wainwright family in Grafton 

by Thelma Hansford, Seaford 

Most of the land in the Cockletown (Grafton) Village at one time was owned by 
the Morelands. Rev. George Trimyer bought a 75 acre farm May 19,1857 and 
dwelling from Robert Alexander Moreland which had been passed on (Deed Book 
26, p. 157) by father Edward (1786-1838). Trimyer sold parcels of it to various per¬ 
sons, including a half acre to Jesse C. Wainwright, older brother of William Thom¬ 
as Wainwright on May 26,1875, for $25. A building was built on the parcel which 
became Wainwright's Store. It was first known as "W. T, Wainwright and Brother" 


John Wainwright i (1802-1868) 

zJessc Curtis Wainright, (1832-1898) 
wife Martha Lawson 
3 son George Curtis W. (1859-1940) 
"Capt. Curt" was an oysierman, owned 
large tracts on Poquoson R. 

2 Wm. T. Wainright (1850-1945) 
wife Mary E. Clarke 
sson, Henderson (1888-1973) 


but in 1916, it was changed to "W.T. 
Wainwright & Son" (Son Henderson 
Wainwright had joined in the partner¬ 
ship, according to his wife later). 

J.C. & W.T. along with their sib¬ 
lings inherited a 218 acre tract on the 
Poquoson River bounded on the west by 
the Poor House tract (now a develop¬ 
ment on Showalter Road). The division 
of their father John's land was settled in 
1874 (York Deed Book 18, p. 54). W. T„ 
and his wife Mary E., sold their 36 1/3 
acre portion to his brother Jesse C., Aug. 
22,1875 (Book 18. p. 615). 

Wm. Henry Moreland (b. ca. 
1822-24) also inherited land from his 
father Edward (1786-1838), and then 
sold it to John E. Chandler for $500 in 
1849 (Deed Book 15, p. 5). Chandler 
died and left property to four children, 
Thomas M., California who married a 
Wornom, Euphamia who married an 
Ironmonger, and Eliza who married a 
Hopkins. 

The Wainwrights operated a large 
mercantile business and "Capt. Billy" 
and "Miss Mamie" lived in a house that 
joined the store. And they began buying 
up land on Grafton Drive as investment. 

Between Apr. 12,1883 and Sept. 16, 
1885, W. T. and nephew George Curtis 
Wainwright bought the Chandler tract. 
They sold 5 acres of it to J. J. Notting¬ 
ham for $750. York Deed Book 21, p. 
619, shows boundaries June 18,1890, 
Grafton Drive, south by C. A. Hopkins, 
and north and west by W.T. & J. C. 
Wainwrights. It sounds like the property 
later known as the "Laura Burke Tract." 

Edward Thomas Winder (my great 
grandfather, pronounced like the wind) 
was in the Civil War, returned almost a 
pauper, but found work with Capt. Curt 
in the oyster business. The Wainwright 
property abutted the Lindsay land. There 
he met Alice Lindsay, the only daughter 
of William J. Lindsay (owned property 
at Lindsay Landing Rd.) They built a 
house and farm on present day Lakeside 



A large beech tree next to the Wainwright store had Union Army horses tied up under it, as 
seen in a Union Army photo. The tree today. Photo by Dick Ivy from the reaj of the store. 


Drive. The Winder's Pond development 
is on a small portion of the old Winder 
farm and other houses on the remainder. 

There was a 2-room schoolhouse 
near the Brick Church. Nellie Gray was 
the teacher. Across today's Rt. 17 was 
known as Link Vernon's Corner. A 
bicycle shop was nearby. 


Publications about Grafton 

—Wood, Janice M„ York County's Grafton. 
The Wav It Used To Be. Pelican Publishing, 
Virginia Beach, 1991. Recollections of Ralph 
Meredith with photos of Grafton personalities, 
buildings. 55 p. Janice is the Meredith's 
daughter. 

—Saunders, Robert L., Jr., The History of 
GiaDgii Bap-tist Church. 1777:1977. Mark 
Enterprises, Grafton. 1977. 93 p. 


Grafton Garage and its service station were built in 1925 by Clarence 
Moore. It was next to the York County Volunteer Fire Station (back building 
facing the road.) The business has been operated by 3 generations of Moores. 

The Moores are related to the Poquoson and Charles Parish Moores and 
Yorktown's Augustine Moore and owned large tracts in the'Grafton area. 

There was a main thoroughfare to Warwick Co. that began at Jefferson's Lane 
on Wolf Trap Rd., went through the old landfill, crossed new Rt. 17 and followed 
what is now called Brick Church Rd on to the James River. York fishermen used 
both the York and James equally for fishing. People walked, bicycled or wagoned 
the road early in the morning and late at night. The road split about a mile from 
the Brick Church, the main road continuing to Oriana Rd. In that area were farms 
of Thomas Pescud, John Chisman, son Edward Tabb Chisman, and some of 
the Mosses and Bennetts. 









Laura Burke's home and store (view from the road). Store entrance was on the left. Now torn down. 


Falcon's Field sits on Hogg's Field 

Property along Old Yorkhampton Highway near today's 
York High School was owned by Philip Dedman family until 
1811. The Dednians had intermarried into the Hansford family 
until only daughters were left. The Dedman name was lost. 
Lewis Hogg from Gloucester bought a 203 1/2 acre farm 
which abutted Marlbank Farm (owned by the Stedman family) 
and westward to include the sites of Yorktown Elementary, 
Crooks Methodist Church, York High School and its athletic 
field. Lewis married Nancy Wright in 1801. She had 5 
children before she died, and he remarried Elizabeth Camp¬ 
bell, Nancy's neice, in January 1830. Alexander Hogg was b. 
Oct. 10, 1830. Lewis died in 1852. At tire start of tire Civil 
War, she moved with the child to Williamsburg, staying with 
relatives. Family silver and some non-perishable heirlooms 
were buried here. After the war, she returned and did not 
recognize the lot. The house and the landmarks were gone as 
devastation had been so extensive. The family treasure was 
never found. Since Thelma Hansford was a teacher at York 
High 20 years, her eyes were peeled for any signs of it during 
equipment diggings during work on two large additions. 

Hogg's Field was sold in parcels by the children to several 
freed Black families. Alexander, a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon College, left the area, became a professor in several 
southern colleges, and finally settled in Fort Worth, Tex., be¬ 
coming superintendent of schools there, and later in Dallas. - 
— Thelma Hansford research. // 


Red Men Hall , 1988. Also used as a voting place before 1911 
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York History Series E-2 (Dec. 1996)* 

The early families of Grafton 



By Thelma Hansford, Seaford 

When Robert Alexander Moreland gave a deed 
to The Rev. George W. Trimyer for the place that later 
became the Methodist Church parsonage on Grafton 
Drive, he gave as one of the boundaries "east by Lewis 
Moreland’s land." Lewis Moreland, bom ca. 1800, 
was the youngest brother of Edward Moreland, and 
had three wives: Mary Tabb; Elizabeth Curtis; and 
Lucy Mountfort by whom he had nine children. Lew¬ 
is was constable in York County in 1830 and later was 
Commissioner of Revenue. He was in a position to 
know when certain tracts of land were on the market 
for settling debts or family estates. 

He became indebted to John Bailey Sr. and to cov¬ 
er this he gave a deed-in-trust against his property 
Sept. 6, 1836.The tract contained 400 acres “where he 
resided" and it was bounded on the north by Edvard 
Bell south by George Cooper; east by William Mar¬ 
tin; west by the land of the heirs of Edward Moreland 
and John Curtis now deceased (a more detailed description is 
found in a deed from Thomas P. Chisman, el al, to Lewis 
Moreland, dated Sept. 7, 1836. York Deed Book 14, p. 309) 

Lewis died in June 1849, according to Grafton Christian 
Church records. In the process of settling his estate,York Co. 
Circuit Court named a commission to act on this matter "Fred 
Power, so named, in a suit in chancery therein defending un¬ 
der the style of 'Bloodgood & Co.' against Lewis Moreland 
(Jr.) administrator to sell a tract of land belonging to the estate 
of said Lewis Moreland, deceased, of one part and Thomas J. 
Crockett of the other part for $500— power is granted to 
Crockett”. 

This is described on Nov. 24, 1853, as being bound on the 
east by the swamp dividing said tract from the land of Christo¬ 
pher Curtis Jr. and Robert Lee and by the old road running 
from near the comer of Lewis Moreland’s residence, on the 
south by the land of Lewis Moreland running from the swamp 
mentioned above to the comer of cleared land by the old road 
— the tract being part of the real estate of Lewis Moreland. 
The size was estimated as "between 80 and 100 acres” (York 
Deed Book 15, p. 376) 

A later deed dated Oct. 23, 1867 was drawn up between 
Franklin Moreland (youngest son of Lewis ) and Thomas J. 
Crockett for 160 acres for which Crockett paid $160 for the 
tract known as where Lewis had residence at the time of his 
death. York County Justice of the Peace William Ware certi¬ 
fied that Moreland acknowledged the deed. It was filed Feb. 

6, 1868. (York Deed Book 17, p. 112). Apparently this was the 
same tract but the title was not clear until Franklin became of 


The Amory borne (Photo of Elsie White Moore) from York County's 
Grafton . Ralph Meredith told to Janice M. Wood 

My mother, Elizabeth (Bessie) Ironmonger, told me that 
the house to which the late Leroy B. Amory and his family 
moved in Grafton (from Oriana Rd.) was formerly the Thomas 
J. Crockett home. It later burned and Ernest Amory built the 
present residence and funeral home on the same property. 

Even today some of the landmarks mentioned in the sev¬ 
eral deeds are recognizable. The swamp is still identifiable as 
the area, now drained, on which the Wolf Trap Estates and 
Scotch Tom developments have been made in recent years. 

Cooper’s Corner 

The original Wolf Trap Road began at "Cooper’s Comer” 
which is off present Goodwin Neck Road and it ran to Allen 
Mill Rd; in fact, the entire old corderoy road through wooded 
areas and across low lying heads of branches of Chisman’s 
Creek, reached from Cooper’s Comer to Providence Methodist 
Church in Dare and this entire stretch of road was known as 
Wolf Trap Rd. It was not until World War II that a dirt road 
from where the present Allen Mill Rd. starts was cut through 
the swamp and joined to the land leading to the Hudgins Farm 
and became an extension of Wolf Trap Rd. 

My late husband Rob Hansford was employed in the Nor¬ 
folk Naval Yard in Portsmouth during WWII. He and four 
other York County men made up the car pool and drove that 
distance daily. One of those men was Rob Olson who resided 
on Allen Mill Rd. He met the car load of men at the intersec¬ 
tion of Wolf Trap and Allen Mill Roads. They drove over that 
then freshly made dirt road to Route 17. 

Acree Acres 



* Edited and designed by Dick Ivy and published the <§>■ 
York County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, 
Yorktown, VA 23692, and its research sub committee 
of which Thelma is a member. We welcome documented 
corrections and additions to this fact sheet and help in 
completing the history of York County. 


Edward Bell is mentioned as owner of land bordering on 
Lewis Moreland’s, and is known today as Acree Acres . 
Sometime later Virgil Acree possessed it and he sold it to 
Lotts, the real estate developer. Bell’s Hill was a feared and 
dreaded area of highway during winters until recent years. It 
has since been "shaved down” and is not as steep. Before the 
State Highway Commission was entrusted with all main roads, 















From p. 1 — Families 

the localities or counties maintained the roads. Hence, dirt 
road beds in winter became mud holes and often impassable 
especially after automobiles became the mode of transporta¬ 
tion. 

The son of John Curtis (son of Christopher Curtis Sr) was 
Christopher Curtis Jr. and the wife of Robert Lee was John 
Curtis' daughter. John Curtis owned much land on Brick 
Church Rd. and he donated the land on which the present 
Grafton Disciples of Christ Church was constructed. His land 
holdings extended to both sides of the church and even across 
York-Hampton Highway. I suspect the road mentioned in the 
Moreland deed was the road that leads to where York had its 
original land fill, a narrow road leading from the present 
intersection of Allen Mill and Wolf Trap Roads to Route 17 
and was used by watermen from Chisman’s Creek area des¬ 
tined to James River oyster grounds. It continued past Brick 
Church Rd. and on toward Warwick County. 

John Curtis married Virginia Goodwin and both are bur¬ 
ied in die Grafton Christian Church cemetery. 

Rev. George W. Trimyer, minister for the York-Warwick 
Circuit of Methodist Episcopal Churches (1850-51), married 
Rosanna Davis, daughter of Edward & Amelia Davis of 
Dare. Davis had given the land for building the Providence 
Methodist Church. Trimyers lived in a house in Cockletown 
(Grafton) bought from Moreland, Both are buried at Provi¬ 
dence. 

At a quarterly conference for the York County Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, a parsonage committee made up of 
William Tignor, J. C. Wainwriglit, Edward Hopkins, Wil¬ 
ton Wilson and R. N. Crooks, presented a contract for the 
purchase of 10 acres and house owned by Rev. Trimyer to be 
held by trustees of the M. E. Church South for $800 on or 
before Apr. 10, 1873. (from Methodism in York County. 
Virginia bv Elizabeth Ironmonger, p. 58) 

The parsonage served ministers in the area until 1939-40 
when a new residence was built on the same land when Rev. 
Eugene Rawlings was pastor. The original house and a part 
of'the ten acres was sold to Elmer C. Crockett and wife who 
called it home for many years. 

Across the road from the parsonage, Mr & Mrs. John 
Christopher Wade operated both a grocery and dry goods 
store on the first floor of a large house. Their daughter Lula 
Wade had married The Rev. Andrew Jackson Renforth and 
they lived there. The Renforths reared three children in Graf¬ 
ton Village. He served as pastor of the Grafton Christian 
Church and he was also Superintendent of the Public Schools 
when I was a child attending elementary school. 

Eventually both the Wade and Renforth families left 
Grafton and relocated in Yorktown. The Wades continued to 
operate a store and Renforth owned Monument Lodge, since 
razed and converted to a parking lot by the National Park 
Service for those visiting the monument across the street. 

Walter & Myrtle Amory operated a store in that house 
on Grafton Drive across from the parsonage. Myrtle was the 
postmistress for Grafton many years out of the store. Follow¬ 
ing Waller’s death, she married Clarence Green. The build¬ 
ing was razed and Myrtle Green built a modest brick home on 
the site. 


Grafton Drive "1925 " from Ralph Meredith's sketch. 
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The undertakers before Amory 

Eddie Burcher and Clinton Wainwright (one of Billy 
Wainwright's sons) were in business together as funeral 
directors. They did not have a funeral parlor or house. Instead, 
they provided the caskets and all arrangements. At that time, 
people here preferred that the corpse remain in the homes until 
the funeral. Very few people were embalmed. Their funerals 
were usually a day following the death. A cloth wet with wood 
alcohol was laid over ihe face of die corpse to prevent discol¬ 
oration. Eventually, Ernest Amory bought out that funeral 
business and it was he who constructed the funeral home as we 
know it today. 

A small black woman, Annie Washington, lived at the 
comer of Dare and Grafton, a practical nurse who attended 
my invalid grandfather for several years. She was a daughter 
of David Yeatman of Grafton who owned an Express 
Wagon hauling boxes and barrels of goods daily from the 
Baltimore steamer docking at the Yorktown pier. 



50 years ago, 

this was Grafton and U.S. Highway 17. Top is north. The new 
Rt. 17 would come down the right side of the photo. From 
Wood's York County 's Grafton (see p. 4 for more informa¬ 
tion). No housing areas, no fire station. The Burcher and Mrs. 
Burke's houses are in the lower right. 

The Laura Burke House is gone (see Series, "Recalling 
Grafton Village”). In its place arc homes of a modem devel¬ 
opment. Annie Lee Hogg (b. Dec. 28, 1870), sister to my 
grandfather, married Leroy R. Hogge, a widower with 2 
children. She had no children. He died Dec. 26, 1909, and 
some other family occupied the residence. At the time the 
Hogges lived there, Grafton was an active "stop-over” area 
for travelers between Hampton and Yorktown since it was 
located on the main Yorkhampton Highway. There were 
several stores in Grafton which drew customers from sur¬ 
rounding areas such as Seaford and Dare and even toward 
Warwick Co. Traveling salesmen, commonly known as 
"drummers” (because they drummed up trade) stopped over¬ 
night in Grafton. Annie provided meals and rooms for the 
drummers. Leroy operated the mercantile business in the 
front of the building. 

Across the road from the Hogge establishment was anoth¬ 
er large store operated by Joe Crockett. One of his clerks 
was Mattie Crockett from Seaford (Crab Neck) who later 
became Mrs. Worthington. In December 1908, my father 
Wesley Ironmonger bought a gold signet ring from there as 
a Christmas gift for his friend whom he married 3 months 
later. Mattie helped in making the decision for the ring selec¬ 
tion. Mother wore it many years and my sister has it today. 

Next to the Crockett store was a two-story dwelling with a 
large bay window, a mark of distinction then. A Crockett 
family lived there as well. Mrs. Fannie Crockett was a 
widow. She was a Davis from Dare before her marriage. 

Two of her children were named Wendall and Margaret, both 
now deceased. Years later, Harry Riley, a deputy sheriff in 
York Co., lived there and operated a hardware store. These 
■wo buildings were razed when Robert E. "Bob” White 
built the present office complex fronting on Rt. 17. Harry 
was married to Bob White’s sister who as a widow moved to 
Virginia’s Northern Neck. [Bob died in 1996] 


Groves, Crocketts and Burchers 

Miles Edward Burcher was bom July 28, 1872 to Miles 
& Mollie Charles Burcher. On Dec. 30, 1913, he married 
Carrie Maud Ironmonger, daughter of Lemuel Ironmonger 
who served in the Southern Confederacy Army. 

At first, they lived in his parent’s house down a short lane 
on the southside of Oriana Rd and still stands. It is the first 
residence after crossing the dam over the reservoir; across the 
road from Kentucky Farm (the Samuel Sheild property of 
long ago). They bought and moved (when, unknown) to 
Grafton Village the house formerly occupied by Dr. & Mrs. 
Berkley. 

Berkley Crockett, the youngest of Elmer & Ida Crock¬ 
ett, was bom in October 1917 delivered by Dr Berkley. The 
Crockett family lived far down in Dare (Fish Neck) on Chis¬ 
man’s Creek, and were the same Crocketts who later bought 
the old Methodist Church parsonage in Grafton. Eddie Bur¬ 
cher died Jan. 29, 1944, and Callie Burcher in 1958. She was 
my cousin Carrie, but called Callie, the aunt of Neva Burcher 
Brooks. Eddie and Callie are buried at Grafton Christian 
Church cemetery. 

Widow Vera Groves, a seamstress and with one child, 
lived near the parsonage. My grandmother and mother among 
many others, utilized her services. Fabrics were bought at 
either Wainwright’s or Mr. Wade’s, stores that carried all 
accessories and supplies needed for sewing. 

Using the Hogg genealogy compiled by my mother, I 
learned she was bom Vera Lee Hogg Dec. 11, 1871, First 
married to Conrad Kite of Baltimore, who died, she later 
married Edward Groves Apr. 11, 1906. Dorothy Groves 
was bom Jan. 29, 1907. The daughter married and made her 
home in Newport News. Vera moved in with her daughter 
who later died at a young age leaving 2 children and an aged 
mother. Vera died Sept. 11,1969 at age 97. 

Between WWI and 1920, the Old Dominion Land Co. was 
involved in the construction of the reservoir at the head of the 
Poquoson River now known as Harwood’s Mill Reservoir. 

The land in York County between Oriana Rd. and present Fort 
Eustis Blvd. was bought for a watershed for the reservoir. 
Many families with productive farms were bought out and 
they relocated elsewhere. Among these was Laura (Lewis) 
Burcher, who moved with 3 children into the Groves house. 

"Fat Jack” Burcher was her son. I never knew Lewis 
Burcher because he died a young man. Laura was an Iron¬ 
monger. Her father Edward (Ned) Burcher was the last 
person buried in the cemetery that had belonged to Grafton 
Baptist Church although the family belonged to Grafton 
Christian Church (across the road). 

When Garrison began building his parking lot, that grave 
was "busted open” by a bulldozer (my husband was present). 
Quickly work was suspended. The parking lot became a 
smaller one and a marker has been placed/to show that a 
Baptist Church once stood there (surrounded by a cemetery 
for its members. (See York History Series "Yorkgrown Chur¬ 
ches). Ned Burcher was the late Grady Montgomery’s 
grandfather and he once told me that he attended that funeral. 
Ned's second wife was Mary Ironmonger and reared 5 daugh¬ 
ters, one being Laura Burcher who married Lewis Burcher. 
Four of Ned's daughters married cousins named Burcher also. 
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Tale of three houses 

In my early childhood, Pelham 
White resided in what later became the 
Fox residence (photo at top). He was 
interested in politics and local govern¬ 
ment. He was a baseball fan and often 
umpired games between the teams from 
the surrounding area. He and his wife 
Lucy Ray White had a large family. 

Son Jeff White married Lois Crockett 
of Seaford and made their home in that 
community. 

The Pelham White family relocated 
in Warwick Co. at the intersection of 
Nettles Dr. and Warwick Blvd. The Fox 
family moved in shortly after. 

Lucy Ray's sister Elizabeth (Betty) 
was the wife of Leroy Amory and lived 
at the Thomas J. Crockett’s place. A- 
nother sister Mary (Molly) Ray married 
a Martin from Dare. Their daughter 
Marvella married John Martin and 
they lived in the Martin House (center), 
that became the first York County 
Library. A third sister Sarah (Sally) 
married Charles Burcher, a brother to 
Eddie Burcher (house at btm.). They left 
their Brick Church Rd. farm near Oriana 
Rd. because the Old Dominion Land Co. 
bought out farms for the watershed, and 
relocated in Dare on Patrick’s Creek. 

The watershed required the Fox, 
Wilson, and Wood families to move as 
well. A fourth Ray sister married Frank 
Elliott and reared a large family. The 
Elliotts had a farm that is now the dev¬ 
elopment on Lakeside Dr. across from 
the Grafton Bethel Elementary School. 
All the sisters and their families wor- 




From top, Fox, Martin and Burcher houses. Photos by Dick Ivy. 


shipped at Grafton Christian Church as 
did my grandmother. When I was a 
child, I visited in the homes of those 
women. 

Everyone knew Captain Eddie Bur- 
chcr and Cousin Callie. He was an 
undertaker working with Clinton Wain- 
wriglit. Burcher’s house was torn down 
in 1994 for a new housing development 
on Grafton Drive. 


More about Grafton in Fact Sheet E-1. 
revised to include some of it here. 

See also York County's Grafton. Hi£ 
Wav Tt Used to Be. by Janice M. Wood, 
Pelican Publishing, Virginia Beach, 1991. 
Recollections of Ralph Meredith with 
photos of Grafton's personalities and 
buildings. 55 pages. Janice is Gladys 
& Ralph Merediths' daughter. 
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_/ 1990 population: 

fY> 8,572 (1.815 non-white) 
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— History made here 

The use of the Tabb name as a geographical lo¬ 
cation is a relatively recent development. The exact 
limits of Tabb have been lost. Throughout colonial 
times, it was known as Charles Parish in the south¬ 
ern portion of York County. The foundation of the 
Charles Parish Church, built in 1635 and which be¬ 
came the community's center, can be found today 
off Yorktown Rd. (see p. 4) The first semi-public 
school was also located in this area, and the first 
York County high school (Poquoson). 

Later the area between Tabb High and Tabb Interme 
diate Schools was also called Poquosin (or, Poquoson). 
For years, and through the period of the Civil War, that 
community on Yorktown Rd. was known as Smithviile, 
named after the prominent Smith family. A post office 
was in a corner of a country store and an elementary 
school also were called by that name. Until the mid- 
1950s, all of York County south of the Poquoson Magis¬ 
terial District was Tabb but often called Poquoson. 

When districts were changed to numbers, Tabb was 
being used again as an area identification. The Tabb 
family was active in the Charles Parish in the late 1600s. 
It was once a community of notable farms: Taylor, 
Presson, Wilson, Hudgins. Part of Tabb is now called 
Bethel. 


Roselyn "Ozzic" T. Hudgins (1907-1986), left, and Postmaster Sallle R 
Smith in front of the Tabb Post Office on Apr. 30,1954. Both are now 
deceased. It wns next to the bouse, (photo courtesy of F. W. Emerson) 


Civil War troops massed here in 1813 

The road from Yorktown to Hampton went through what 
is now known as Tabb where a Halfway House was located 
(opposite Tabb H.S. on Big Bethel Road). It was the retreat 
site of the York Rangers when that unit fell back (it had 
suffered casualties) from an attack of overwhelming British 
forces during the attack on Hampton on Jun. 25, 1813, during 
the War of 1812. Troops mussed there also lor the skirmish 
with Union troops at the bridge over Marsh [Brick Kiln] 
Creek in the 2nd battle of the Civil War, Jun. 10, 1861. 

Tabb was also celebrated in history by the Charles 
(Poquoson) Parish Case, where the church members 
approached the Council and the Court from Mar. 18, 
1707 to Sept. 12, 1709, challenging the right of the 
government to keep a minister in the office of rector 
against the will of the vestry. The vestry Finally lost. 

It was the first such test in the light of future events 
which led to the separation of church and state and the 
liberation of the colonies, [from a monograph by OfMaod 
Evans Hopkins, Winchester, Va., Oct. 42|. 

It has gone from a self-contained community to a 
suburb as transportation and roads improved, but some 
of the old Tabb lingers on as do its tin roofs. Tabb has 
contributed much to the history of York County and Va. 


Edited and designed by Dick Ivy, published by (he i, 
York County Historical Committee, P.O. Box M / 
1345, Yorktown, VA 23692. Additional research by 
Bob Bigelow of YCHC historical research subcommi 
Thanks to Rev. Robert C. Emerson for the story in tlu 
York Town Crier. Mar. 3, 1993, from which much 
material was adapted. Others he cited for help for his 
story were Nelson King, Frank Carmines. Jean Forres 
Betty Tinker and Elizabeth Page Smith. More data welcome. 



















The Tabbs and the Smiths 

Humphrey Tabb, the immigrant, patented 50 acres on 
Harris Creek, Elizabeth City County, in 1637,100 acres in 
1638, and 900 acres in 1656. His descendants lived mostly 
along the banks of Back River. They intermarried with the 
families of Armistead, Harwood, Heyward and others. Two 
family members, two Edwards and a William, prospered and 
were leaders in the 1700s and 1800s. Prominent in real estate, 
they served as burgesses, and in the military during the Revo¬ 
lution and the Civil War. 

From colonial times, Tabb was a prominent and respected 
family name, with Edward Tabb making a petition with others 
in 1708 for irregularities of the election of vestry officials of 
Charles Parish 1 

William Tabb was prominent in real estate dealings back 
in 1717. Edward Tabb (late 1700s) was fairly well to do. 
Inventory of his estate indicated he owned 17 slaves and 2,000 
pounds of tobacco. After the Revolution and before the Civil 
War, the Tabbs were selling much property, perhaps because 
plantations were being divided. In 1850 William was age 50, 
his wife Mary Eaton he had married Feb. 11,1828. Two 
children, Lucy 19, and Alexander, 5. Mary probably died 
shortly after Alexander's birth. William went on to be voted in 
as Commissioner of the Revenue of York County on Oct. 18, 
1847, against a field of seven candidates by the court. One of 
the candidates, Christopher Curtis, even voted for him, ac¬ 
cording to lore. In 1852, he asked the state for $180 compensa¬ 
tion for his work rather than the regular $150 and enclosed 
vouchers and bills. 1 

He left instructions for his son Alexander to be raised by 
his friend Matthew Barney Smith of Warwick Co, and is 
listed in the 1860 and 1870 census over there. William Tabb 
was the last Tabb listed in the census for the Tabb area. 

A unique lady 

Meanwliile, a teenager in Smithville, Mary Octavia 
"Tavia" Smith played the piano as loud as she could to cover 
up the sounds of shooting at the nearby battle of Big Bethel. 

She wrote in her diary that Yankee soldiers stole chickens from 
her family's bam. She had two boyfriends who signed up to 
fight in the Civil War, one was Alexander Tabb who still 
owned property in Smithville. He joined the York Rangers 
(Co. 1,32nd Infantry) at Chaffins Farm on April 29,1864. It 
was commanded by Capt. William Stores also from 
Smithville. Alex was captured at Saylor's Creek and impris¬ 
oned at Point Lookout, Md., where he contracted an illness 
from which he never fully recovered, and was released June 21, 
1865. He had a dark complexion, 5-7 1/2, dark brown hair and 
hazel eyes, according to Army records. 

Tavia and Alex were married in "Poquoson, York County" 
on April 14, 1871, and made their home at 516 Yorktown Rd., 
which has since been remodeled and enlarged several times, 
(see photo). In tradition, it was built in the 1600s by three 
Smith brothers who were fur traders, the original building be¬ 
ing one room on each floor and a cellar, the brothers living on 
the second. The fur business was done on the first. 

The Tabbs had 6 years of marriage and 3 children, How¬ 
ard, William and Maggie, before Alex died at 32 from hiS Civil 
War malady. He is buried in the Smith Family Cemetery on 
the banks of the Poquoson River. Tavia had to give an annual 
accounting on how she was discharging her responsibilities to 
her children. There was some real estate monies and 114.26 

I 



The Smith Cemetery on the edge of Yorktown Road. Some 
graves there: Thomas F. Smith, 1826-1896; Peter Smith 1804- 
1863. Outside the fence there are gravestones for Christopher 
Curtis 1800-1873; and the Quinns, Crandols, and more Smiths. 
One just outside the fence marks the site of John P. Smith, who 
had a wry sense of humor. Born 1826, d. 1859 


Behold you stranger passing by. 
As you arc now. so once was I. 
As l am now, so you must be. 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


acres of Tabb real estate bound on the west by Garrett's Run, 
the stream by today's Tabb Middle School and out to the Route 
134 area. 

In 1881-2, Miss Tavey's home was a "boarding" parsonage 
for Rev. L. R. Milbournc who pastored Emmaus in Poquoson, 
Denbigh and First Baptist churches in Newport News. 

Brother Charles Smith lived across the road from Tavey 
and had converted his barn into a country store. Rosalyn 
Tabb Hudgins, Tavey's granddaughter (see photo, p. 1) 
described the procedure for her grandchildren. 3 

Before the post office was established, the mail was 
carried by a man driving a horse hitched to a small 
two-wheeled cart (sulky). He travelled between 
Hampton and Yorktown and left the mail for the 
people of our community in a desk (a "dropping 
station 1 ') in Mr. Smith's store in Smithville ... The 
people came by to sit and exchange news and to get 
their mail. They did not have any of our modem 
conveniences and did all of their work the hard way. 

But they had time to be good neighbors. 

'From Charles Parish , by Landon C. Bell, Virginia State Library. Many 
Tabbs were in Charles Parish Church. Check out Landon Bell's book. 
Petitions, Dept, of State, 1776-1858, Virginia State Library 
3 From an unpublished letter, in Robert Emerson's Crier article. 













1911 - First high school in area built in Poquoson District. 
1950 - Volunteer lire department, only cine in York Co. 
1954 - Voting place built by volunteers, on land donated. 
1967 - Tabb Intermediate School on Poquoson Rd. opened. 
1972 - Tabb High School built. Big Bethel & Poquoson Rd. 

1975 - Poquoson District was divided into two, the south 

end became Bethel and the northern, Tabb. 

1976 - Tabb Elementary on Big Bethel Rd. east, built 
1982 - Mount Vernon Elementary opened. 

1991 - Its own ZIP code and post office once again -23693. 


She did her duty well 

Yorktown Road was the main county road from Hampton, 
and the mail place soon became a very busy place and known 
as a "saloon" with all of its related activity. The people wanted 
a more suitable place to pick up their mail and Tavey peti¬ 
tioned the U.S. Postmaster General Wilson S. Russell, Dec. 

21, 1893, that she be appointed postmaster at Tabb, and on 
Dec. 28, was required,to post a bond and take an oath. 

The post office was set up in her living room and mail 
would be passed to those coming up the porch through the 
window. A mail drop was put in the front door. It became a 
routine saying, "going to Miss Tavey's to pick up the mail." 
Then Charlie moved his store to the intersection of Route 17 
and Yorktown Road. For convenience, Tavey moved the post 
office there and remained postmaster until old age prevented 
her continuing. On April 20, 1924, was laid to rest beside 
Alexander. Her tombstone reads: 


She was beloved by everyone 
that knew her. 

She knew her duty 
and did it well. 


The Thot'pland Cemetery 

Thorpland Cemetery on Victory 
Blvd. is surrounded by ditches, cedars, 
and walls built in 1964 as a memorial 
by one of the Sinclairs. Buried are 
Sinclairs, related Curtises, Smiths and 
others. The property was part of a grant 
to Sir Christopher Calthorpe in 1631. 
The Smith home, offered as an early 
built home of Calthorpe, has been 
questioned as authentic by some Po¬ 
quoson folks. 


Charles Smith became the second postmaster and when 
he died, his wife, "Miss Sally" became postmaster. During 
her tenure, the post office was taken from the country store, 
and a small room built onto her home became the post office. 
The construction of the overpass on Rt. 17 and the widening of 
Route 134 to four lanes, caused Miss Sally to move to Cardinal 
Lane (see photo) The post office, a landmark, was relocated 
many times on Route 17 before it was discontinued in 1990. 

Tavey's son Howard was a mariner, and in inid-life re¬ 
turned and married Smithville school teacher Elizabeth Hoxie 
and had two daughters, Mary Elizabeth now living in Arkansas 
and Jean, living in Poquoson. William Tabb married Rosa 
Alma Thomas in 1906 and settled on a Tabb farm now 
included in the Edgewood subdivision. 

Maggie Tabb became a school teacher in Smithville until 
1919 when she married and moved to Minnesota. 


This ornate home of George L. Smith's mother's home, with a 
store attached, later turned Into a garage, is located on Yorktown 
Road. Levin Smith, treasurer of York County, later used the 
house as an office, [thanks to Lillian Smith for the information] 


Tabb's educational firsts 

Charles Parish had several schools 
including a semi-public school called 
after teacher Jane Culley who died Feb. 
9, 1720. Would like more details on this. 
The Smithville School closed about 1924 
and moved as another schoolhouse until 
1978 when it was razed, (info from Eliz. 
Page Smith] 


Now a residence, this building on Cardinal Lane was the Tabb post office for many years. 
This was the home of Postmistress Sally Smith who had an attached building as the post 
office. See p. 1. (Photos on these pages by Ivy.) 
























Other Tafob references 

Our Confederate Soldiers buried here. C-4 
Cemeteries al Sinilli Sinclair, and 
Smilhville cemeteries. 

Skirmish al Big Bethel , C-|, and Peninsula 
Campaign in York. C-2. 

The early churches of York. A-11. lor some 
history of Charles Parish. 

I’or a comprehensive listing of births, 
marriages and deaths in Charles Parish, 
sccLandon C, Bell, CJiariesJt’iukh, 

I lislory & Register, 1648-1789, Va. State 
l.ibrary. 1932, 2nded. 1984. In local 
libraries, Grace Church bookstore. 
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Farinholt House 


It's a long neck lor a head Ural looks at the islands. 
All this considered Goodwin Neck, see map, p. 3 
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GOODWIN NECK 

This area, locally known as Dandy, was part 
of the hind granted to Jolin (.’hew July 6.1636. 
and was sold by his heirs to James Goodwin, 
a member of the House of Burgesses from 
Jamestown, August 27, 1668. The area was 
slategically important both to General 
Charles Cornwallis and to Confederate Gen¬ 
eral John B. Magruder, who erected earth 
redoubts al the heads of several creeks on 
Goodwin Neck 


Goodwin tsl 


park fs 
Seaford 


This large area had two post offices early in the 1900s, a 
community split in 1945 by the Pan American Refining Corp¬ 
oration, displacing many residents of Dandy. Those living 
along Wormlcy Creek became the Waterview community, and 
was further hemmed by one of the Dominion Virginia Power's 
electric power plants. 

Wormlcy Creek was considered by British General 
Charles Cornwallis in Yorklown as a protective buffer. Re¬ 
doubts were used at the point of Back Creek on Rt. 173 and al 
Waterview by General George McClellan's Union forces on 
their march up the Peninsula to Yorktown. Farinholl's nutlli- 
sloricd house on Waterview Rd. became a roof-top lookout, 
hospital and headquarters, and its peach orchard used for Union 
artillery provided a straight shot to Yorktown and Gloucester. 

Years ago, there was going to be a cement producing 
factory established at Waterview, to be worked by Polish 
immigrants, a facility that never was achieved. A Catholic 
church was built nearby. Wormley Creek Marina is located on 
Waterview Rd. 

Today, both Waterview and Dandy have citizen groups 
which have improved the life style of its citizens over the 
years. Virginia Dominion Power fosters a Community Focus 
Team in which both communities have a part to solve local 
problems and be informed of plant maintenance activity that 
may be of interest. Hornsbyville, once with a general store and 
post office at the corner of Waterview, is but a road name these 
days. Rail spurs into the refinery and the power plant are busy 
lines for hauling coal and materials. 

Goodwin Islands, now a trust of the College of William & 
Mary and managed by its Virginia Institute of Marine Science 
at Gloucester Point, was fora time proposed for development 
as a retirement commmuily, anti opposition by many was led 
by the York Chapter of the Chesapeake Bay Foundation, and a 
local delegate George Grayson. Many years earlier, there was 
a menhaden fisheries pier on the west shore of the big island. 
The marshes al the end of Goodwin Islands was named for 
Chew, and over the years garbled toTuc. 

Where first European resident James Goodwin had his house 
opposite the Thorofare was called Winterfield. Summerfield 
was the left pari of today's Loop, and Spring Cove was not far 
south of Winterfield. 


I.OOOWIN NU.lt 


Dandy citizens past and present, and county officials gathered 
al the unveiling of the historical sign they paid for as the Dandy 
Citizens Assn, on Goodwin Neck Road across from the church, 
July 26, 1990. Five living descendants of the Goodwin family 
were there for the dedication, left to right, Mildred Riggins 
Bransford, Anabolic Riggins Soles, Bessie Mae Williams 
Hamilton, and Ella Williams Hepner. Not shown was 
Raymond "Monk" Williams, Bessie Mae and Ella's brother. 
Dandy Citizen Assn. VP Calvin Hudgins, by the sign, presided 
al the ceremony, (foto by Ivy) 


* Written, edited and designed by Dick Ivy with k 
help from I-eslic Dawson of Dandy, and published by’* 
the York County Historical Committee, P.O. Box 1345, 
Yorktown, VA 23692. Documented corrections and 
additions to this issue and help in completing the 
history of York County, welcomed. 757 898-5090. 


eMail: dickivy@two-rivcrs.com 









The settling of Goodwin Neck 


of 500 acres July 6, 1636, and 700 additional acres July | 

self and nine settlers established on his property, perhaps 

structure facing Goodwin Island on the Therefore. The house -• 

Robert, John who was church warden of York Parish at York j. 

Village, Matthew, Susannah and Elizabeth) before she died 

May 23, 1666 at age 36. James then married Blanche Moore Brokeu sections of a gravestone from the grave of Rachel Goodwin, 
and had 2 children, Robert and Martin. James died in 1687. 

Son Peter Goodwin bom "in Back Creek, York Co." in 
1662. married Rebecca Tiplady, daughter of Justice John 
Tiplady, in 1696. Their children were James (b. 1704), John (b. 

1698), Elizabeth (b. about 1700), Peter, Rachel and Anne. 

He died in 1732. In the 1704 rent roll Peter was listed as own¬ 
ing 400 acres and Elizabeth Goodwin, daughter of Augustine 
Moore, with 1200 acres from her husband John Goodwin who 
died in 1701. She died in 1718-19. 

The 1763 list of taxpayers in York names a John Ooodwin 
Sr., a John, and a Mrs. Eliz. Goodwin and a Robert. 

A generation later, Capt. John Goodwin died in 1785 and 
son Peter (wife Frances Chapman or Toomer) lived on 1200 
acres on the south side of Back Creek, assessed at his death to 
Harold Goodwin, a son who had no issue. He gave his land to 
the children of a deceased niece, Frances Garrett Williams. 

One heir was Edward H. Williams, whose daughter married a 
Ren Riggins. Mrs. Riggins died in May 1976 at age 92. 

Opera singer summered here 

Norfolk's Dorothy Maynor, now deceased, was an opera singer 
whose voice was thought equal with Contralto Marian Anderson, and 
sang at President Eisenhower's inauguration. She spent summers in 
Dandy back in the 30s and 40s at the Shields' cottage on what became 
the refinery. Her husband was the Rev. Rooks. 


Schools, frogs, and sewers 


St. Michael's School was seven grades in one room with 
the teacher going from group to group. Students walked to 
school. Time was 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. When you opened the door 
you were right in the classroom. One teacher of note was Mrs. 
Lucille Parker for 1st grade, a Mrs. Babcock for 2nd and 3rd. 
Les Dawson was bussed to the new 4th grade at the new 2- 
story Seaford School about 2 miles down Back Creek Rd. and 
learned there through junior high. One teacher there well re¬ 
membered was Maisle Amory. High school was at Poquoson 
from which he graduated in 1935. 

Passing the pond on Bull Creek on Goodwin Neck Rd. on 
summer nights you can hear the chorus of frogs. Luther & 
Della Robinson who lived behind the church and on Bull 
Creek's shore, got the full chorus, before the refinery came and 
they moved to Seaford. 

The Sanitary Sewer System lor Dandy was completed in 
1998, served by gravity flow from houses within 300 ft. of 
facilities. Such septic systems were closed. 


More detailed history and pictures, and old copies of the Dandy 
Citizen with its personality features, is in files at Ivy's house, being 
prepared for eventual placement at York County Library, Rt. 17. 
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An oil refinery moves in 


York River 


TH0l«)f«»r. 
Ob o 


Green Pt 


Heavy border shows the vastness of Pan American's multi-million dollar refinery project underway in 1952. 

' Within the heavy lines on the York was the pier and docking facility area. Dotted line would be the new 
highway (Route 173) to Dandy to bo built by the Highway Dept, to replace the old one (between the X's). 

Note that Dandy Loop Road did not exist.The Pan American began building in 1945, and bought up properties 
to expand their area. Most of the sellers moved to Homsbyville or Seaford. They have since used the property 
to sustain wildlife there, a refuge. Today, the refinery is British Pctroleum-AMOCO. 


^-jy| "A Dandy place to live" 

\ 1906 / Dandy's name was decided upon 

^ ' by postal authorities to identify a 

" post office here at Dawson's store. 
Residents wanted to name it Dawson, but officials said that 
there was already one in Virginia: Since the village was perch¬ 
ed on the edge of the Chesapeake Bay, they thought it was a 
dandy place, and the name stuck for its opening May 3, 1906. 
Its mail was sent from the Homsbyville post office. It closed in 
1928 because Humphrey Dawson got angry when postal 
inspectors said he wasn't keeping to postal regulations. 

Building the Loop. Land along Back Creek passed from 
Henry Bennett to Hugh Dryden to J.W. Eubank, a plumbing 
& heating contractor whose idea in 1948 was to make a loop 
along the shores of the neck to maximize water frontage for his 
lots. He asked Forest E. Wornom who learned engineering at 
William & Mary and Virginia Polytechnic, to survey the road. 
He did it free while working at the Newport News Shipyard. 
Eubank proceeded in the task having a road built over a culvert 
of the marsh of a Back Creek cove not far from the hairpin 
turn. 

Dandy was served by the Bay Line steamboats that sailed 
between Baltimore and Norfolk, stopping by Yorktown and 
Seaford. Those once daily stops ended in the 50s. 

There were about 70 families living in Dandy in the 50s, the 
descendants of the Williams, Dawson, Riggins, Shields, 
Hogge and Cluverlus families. The population today is up to 
200 homes, and the number is growing. 


The combination unit, a multiple process unit, the key facility in re¬ 
fining raw crude into a wide spectrum of AMOCO products. There are 
multiple large pipes at ground level in the foreground (AMOCO photo 
in 1985.) AMOCO responded to the newly formed Dandy Citizens 
Assn, and the county to design an Emergency Evacuation Plan should 
a major disaster there require such. There is'a brochure now available. 

Goodwin Neck area had two post offices. One called 
Tampico in 1892 (named after Tampico Baking Powder on a 
shelf in the general store-post office of Edward Goffigan) was 
later moved to Leroy A. Hornsby's store at the comer of 
Homsbyville & Waterview Roads. The name was changed to 
Homsbyville in 1922. Dandy mail there was gone after by 
Humphrey Dawson's daughter with horse and buggy. 






















School house and church and other notes 

St. Michael's School, where two generations of Dandy 
children were taught and where church services were held on 
Sunday before it became Dandy Baptist Church, was the place 
where Rev. A. J. Renforth, the Brick Church pastor at Grafton 
and prominent Yorktown community leader, preached once a 
month a Sunday evening service here. The pastor Irom Zion 
Methodist Church, Sealord, preached here on the 5th Sundays. 
There was a Sunday School there for many years before 
becoming Dandy Baptist Church, an Independent Baptist 
church Sept. 22, 1965. Additions to the school at right were 
made in 1949 and 1953. The school was in operation before 
1900. 

Dandy has had three major housing areas built. 

Wood Landing, Land Grant Road Irom DLto Back C reek, 
27-acres bought by Betty & Hunter Crcccli who had their 
own house built there. Homes with long piers into Back Creek 
spavined a community they first called the Dandy Yacht Club 
with'Banners but no yachts. That was in 1979. 

Goodwin Neck Estates was developed by Paul Ward who 
bought the area from Eubank's widow. The main road is Buck¬ 
ingham Circle, and had public water brought under Back Creek 
from Sealord. Bradley Drive began development in 1981. 

Dandy had its own ball field in a field on Dandy Loop at the 
north end of Middle Road. Sandlol baseball was important for 
30 years +. Rivals were Sealord and Poquoson, but they revel¬ 
ed in wins against Dare in the 30s. Another field was on the 
later refinery property. 

In 1952, there were 3 general stores in Dandy. Archie 
Shields owned one where you could buy a fishing net, an oil 
lamp, a pair of shoes, or a can or house paint, (since redesigned 
as a home), The others were owned by Percy Hoggc on Dandy 
Loop at Middle Rd.,and Humphrey Dawson between Still¬ 
water Lane and Back Creek Park. 

The Back Creek Pork on Goodwin Neck Rd. was un¬ 
veiled Sept. 7, 1978, with tennis courts planned and a public 
boat ramp. The land was donated by AMOCO. The county 
allocated $80,000 for the project, matched by the state, with 
much of the work done by the county. 


Citizens Association since before 1983 

The first Dandy Day was Aug. 20. 1978 on the pasture 
land of James Goodwin, an effort to bring citizens of Dandy 
together. A new resident Dick Ivy was chair of the Dandy 
Day committee, emcce, and editor ol the Dandy Citizen 
community newsletter which highlighted concerns of Dandy. 
Several Dandy Days ensued until the Dandy Citizens Assn, 
was organized anti incorporated. Dr. Powell Beatty paid the 
incorporation/lawyer lees and is considered founder in 1983. 
It is an organization paid for by free will donations. Some 
projects they had an impact on was cannon filing on the 
York to scare cormorants, the Goodwin Island development, 
down zoning, water and sewer problems. Ivy was president 
two limes. Over lime, others were Calvin Hudgins, Ron 
Herrick, Dr. Bill Watkins, Rick Whitley, ami Sarah 
Bryant. A board of 11 to 15 meet monthly to discuss needs 
and activities, especially the annual Dandy Day. 



Dandy citizens made things happen - 

Three generations of Bclvins built boats in Dandy at'tHc tip 
of theThorofare. In the 90s, John Bclvin sold to the current 
owner who renamed it Goodwin Island Marine. 

Welder Calvin Hudgins had a shop behind his home on the 
York R. view side of Dandy Loop in 1969 making a simpler 
designed scallop dredge and other heavy marine equipment for 
fishing fleets. Business grew and he moved it to a shop in 
Sealord on Back Creek in 1979. 

Crabber Robert Winton Dawson served on a committee to 
bring electricity to Dandy, the hard-lopping of Goodwin Neck 
Rd., and single-handedly brought in telephone service. In 194,7, 
he opened a crab factory, Dawson Packing Co., on Back Creels, 
because there was no market for his catches. He and Paul 
Hornsby operated two trawlers to bring in the crabs. He em¬ 
ployed 40 pickers in the peak years of the 50s. Those were 
100 -barrels-a-day times. 50-60 barrels a day were still good 
days. The meats supplied ten ocean liners through a New York 
distributor. Eventually, there were only 10 pickers in 1972, and 
son Lcs Dawson closed the factory (still standing) and began 
shipping Rappahannock frozen oysters for markets in Tennes¬ 
see once a week. •' •.. 

Levi Brooks, a slave from Maryland’s Eastern Shore, raised-' 
10 children on the point at the end of Stillwater (called Brooks • 
Ln. until the 80s). Son Clarence built a bungalow on Back 
Creek at today's Land Grant area. Heroically, he survival the 
1933 hurricane when floating timber from another house beat 
on his walls. He kept moving his wife and children higher in 
the house until they bobbed upstream on the roof. They rebuilt 
on the corner of Goodwin Neck Rd. and Stillwater. He was a 
fireman at the Naval Weapons Station 30 years. 

A doer, Mary Kapalka, moved here in 1973 and it few 
years later hauled water because her well on lower Dandy Loop 
and others on the southern end of Dandy were polluted by 
septic tank problems. She worked the political and governmen¬ 
tal end to get the county to provide public water to residents of 
Dandy, got a lawyer Robert "Buz" Schultz, also of Dandy, to 
offer his services. The County was willing, put it to a mail vote 
to Dandy residents. The vole was 26 yes, 25 no, 20 noncom- 
ntitlcd. The two also went to court to get sewer bond money to 
be used also for water. Judge Russell Carneal opened the 
court on a Saturday, his idea, to hear the case months earlier, 
reportedly told a thankful Mary, "You have waited long enough 
already." Water pipes were finally functional in 1980, and for 
Goodwin Neck and Stillwater much later. 





